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CHAPTER  X. 

I      ON  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY  BY  THE 

POOR. 

ARGUMENT. 

fnporttnt  cffiaots  of  tbc  acquitition  of  Landed  Property  on  the  character  of 
tltt  Poor— in  reclaiming  them  from  wandering  and  predatory  habits^in  foster- 
ii^  habits  of  Industry— and  dcTeloping  the  limitations  to  Population — Exam- 
yksof  its  beneficial  effects — From  England — From  France^Switxerland—- 
nudm  and  Hoilartd— Norway  and  Sweden — Italy — Spain  and   Portugal — 
O|ipo«te  effects  in  Hiodostan  and  China,  and  Ireland-— Contrast  of  effects  of 
thb  tystem  in  Free  and  Despotic  States — Effects  of  division  of  land  in  diminish* 
Mag  P^»or*a  Rates     Bad  effects  of  an  undue  accumulation  of  property  in  some 
members  of  society,  and  distribution  in  others— Mode  in  which  this  distribution 
liumld  be  pcarmitted  to  arise— Primogeniture  is  indispensable— Extravagant  ex- 
pendituf  of  tbe  rich  landholders  is  the  provision  for  effecting  this  distribution 
— ImpoUcj  and  ruinous  effect  of  Entails — of  expensive  system  of  conveyance 
of  land*rights— and  process  of  law  for  attaching  land— >  Ruinous  effect  of  the 
vibUnt  aeisare  of  landby  Revolutionary  Force — Its  necessary  tendency  to  in- 
dues oiisntal  despotism,  as  now  exemplified  in  modern  France  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

The  division  and  appropriation  of  land  have  always 
been  regarded  as  most  important  steps  in  the  progress 
of  society :  but  their  influence  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people  among  whom  it  takes  place,  has 
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hardly  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  is  in  tracitifr 
these  effects,  however,  that  we  will  best  discern  their 
influence  upon  the  principles  of  population,  and  the 
permanent  causes  of  human  happiness  or  misery. 

The  great  characteristics  of  savage  life,  and  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  human  improvement  and  bap- 
pincss,  in  the  early  periods  of  society,  are  the  in- 
dolence and  improvidence  which,  under  such  cir. 
cumstances,  are  found  universally  to  prevail.  The 
first  of  these  prevents  those  vigorous  efforts  in  cul- 
tivation, and  that  strenuous  and  unremitting  labour 
which  is  the  destiny  of  man  in  every  isituation,  but 
is  more  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  first  periods  of 
his  history,  before  government  has  assumed  a  set- 
tled form,  and  when  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  witli 
many  physical  difficulties,  which  the  extension  irf 
knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  his  species,  enables 
him  in  later  times  to  overcome.  The  second  disre- 
gards the  future,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  mo- 
ment; prevents  the  acquisition  of  general  views  for 
the  conduct  of  life ;  consumes  in  a  short  time  the  funds 
which  should  be  destined  for  future  emergencies  ;  and 
brings  on  the  production  of  a  population  withuul 
either  any  adequate  means  for  its  present  inaiule" 
nance,  or  any  habits  of  industry  for  its  future  support 
Mr  Hume  has  said,  "  that  almost  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  people  are  to  be  ascribed  to  idleness  :"  if  he  had 
said  to  idleness  and  improvidence,  his  enumcratii 
would  have  been  complete. 

There  is,  in  fact,  so  great  an  aversion  to  labour  ij 
uncivilized  man,  and  so  great  an  affection  for  a  ligif- 
less,  indolent  habit  of  life,  that  nothing  but  some 
itroQg  and  predominant  feeling  is  able  to  overc 
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potnetliing  which  can  create  new  desires  in  the  hu- 
liiati  breast,  and  give  a  permanent  direction  to  that 
jBDergy  which  is  then  only  occasionally  developed. 
le  impressions  of  the  present  moment  also  are  so 
ItrOng,  and  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  future  so 
ptterly  unknown  to  unenlightened  man,  that  nothing 
^t  the  formation  of  new  habits,  and  the  acquisition 
tS  a  durable  object  in  life,  is  adeqnate  to  correct  this 
strong  propensity,  and  enable  him  to  sacrifice  the  gra- 
:4ification  of  existence  nt  the  instant  from  a  view  to 
nis  nitimate  advantage. 

This  change  in  the  human  character,  by  far  the 
lost  important  which  occurs  in  ttie  history  of  bis 
wcies,  the  division  and  appropriation  of  Innd^  is 
lajnly  instrumental  in  producing.  It  is  thi^;,  and 
feis  only,  which  can  overcome  the  habitual  indolence 
'bich  characterizes  the  savage  and  pastoral  state; 
rtiich  can  induce  men  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  and 
iie  restraint  insuperable  from  agricultural  labour ; 
'hich  is  able  to  check  the  wandering  disposition  which 
BS  been  nursed  amid  the  freedom  of  their  steppes 
nd  forests;  and  which  can  confine  their  views  and 
leir  wishes  to  one  spot,  and  the  steady  prosecution 
f  one  employment.  It  is  this,  in  another  view, 
'hirh,  by  accustoming  them  to  continued  labour, 
IkI  a  certain  return  for  it,  induces  tliem  to  look  into 
ke future;  which  shows  them  the  effect  which  their 
rertions  must  of  necessity  have  upon  their  happi- 
Ks;  which  induces  habits  of  privation  and  self-con- 
ol,  from  a  view  to  ultimate  enjoyment ;  and  deve- 
mes  the  faculties  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  fruga- 
^,  which  had  hitherto  Iain  dormant  in  the  human 
t.    It  is  this,  in  short,  which  unfolds  new  desires 
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eliildreii  in  the  paternal  inheritance.  A  generati 
may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation  rctoi 
the  sons  take  the  place  of  their  fathers  ;  the 
trades  and  occupations  are  filled  by  the  descend) 
of  the  same  individuals;  the  same  division  of  lai 
takes  place  ;  the  very  houses  are  rebuilt  on  the 
of  those  which  had  been  destroyed  ;  and,  emerj 
from  the  storm,  the  community  revives  another 
the  same." ' 

The  influence  of  the  habits  ^vhicb  the  approprial 
of  land  produces,  appears  nowhere  so  strongly  as 
its  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  female  sex. 
all  savage  countries,  the  situation  of  women  is  debai 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  tile  effect  of  the  hardships 
sufferings  which  they  undergo,  is  such  as  almost 
obliterate  the  finest  traits  of  the  female  charai 
The  acquisition  of  a  home,  of  a  fixed  residence, 
and  of  a  permanent  object,  not  only  relieves  then 
from  many  of  the  most  severe  employments  to  whi 
I  they  were  formerly  subjected,  but  gives  room  to 

W  developement  of  those  gentle  qualities  and  domei 

I  dispositions,  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted 

L        *  the  wisdom  of  Nature.     And  while  it  thus  prod' 

^1  a  change  of  the  most  important  kind  in  the  charactS 

^1  of  women,  it  accustonis  men  to  those  habits  of  order 

^M  and  assiduity,  and  that  love  of  domestic  happiness, 

^M  which  are  best  calculnted  to  increase  their  respect  atii 

^1  affection  for  the  other  sex.    Women  in  this  way  come 

^1  to  hold  the  situation  di-stined  for  them  in  the  economy 

^M  of  Nature  :  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition  is  in 

H  some  degree  imparted  to  the  young  of  the  rising  ge- 

H  Deration  ;    and  more    peaceable  habits  are   diffused 

^^^^^^  '  Commons' 
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iFougli  all  ranks  of  society.     The  Hottentots,  ac- 

mgly,  are  represented  by  Mr  Park,  and  all  the 

.Tellers  in  Africa,*  as  gentle  and  humane  in  the 

hest  degree  ;  and  the  humanity  of  a  negro  woman 

the  subject  of  a  well  known  and  popular  song  ; 

lie  the  Moors,  who  lead  a  wandering  and  unsettled 

Pe,  are  brutal,  rapacious,  and  cruel ;  and  even  the 

(iracteriatic  gentleness  of  woreien  seems  among  them 

be  in  a  great  measure  effaced. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  accordingly,  the  first 

p  to  improvement,  and  the  first  impulse  to  human 

ion,  has  arisen  from  the  appropriation  of  landed 

'perty.     "  No  period,  in  the  civilisation  of  a  people, 

iportaut,"  says  Mr  Tooke,  "  as  the  transition 

m  the  pastoral  life  to  agriculture  :  it  is  this  which 

■ras  the  boundary  between  civilized  and  barbarous 

laturc  :  and  of  the  importance  of  this  the  Russian 

jpDpire  affords  continual  experience.     Industry  there 

giiformly  begins  in  the  pastoral  countries  with  the 

^vision  of  land,  and  the  commencement  of  agricul- 

Bre."+     The  Society  of  Quakers  in  America,  observ- 

pg  the  failure  of  all  other  methods  to  civilize  the 

forth  American  Indians,  persuaded  them  to  fix  tliem- 

plves  in  villages,  and  attempt  agricultural  labour  : 

^d,  iti  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  their  indolence 

pposed  to  this  change,  the  acquisition  of  a  home  and 

f  landed  property  produced,  in  a  very  short  space  of 

[me,  a  great  alteration    in  the    habits   and  desires 

F  these  uncultivated  people.^;     No  ruler  of  mankind 

•  Park,  i.  874, 8!>!>,  2*1-2 ;  DeDbam  and  Claiipcrtun,  u.  3Ti-t. 
t  Tooke'B  Vii-n-  of  llie  Russiaa  Empire,  Vol.  iii,  |i.  2:s]. 
f  Account  of  tb«  Society  of  (Junkers  in  America  for  conyiirtiiiji  tlir 
Uave  IiitliBiis. 
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was  ever  inoi-e  strongly  inipressed  with  these  trull 
than  one  whose  celebrity  a^  n  warrior  lias  uufurb 
nately  cast  into  the  shade  his  great  views  and  uiatd 
less  sagacity  as  a  statesman, — Alexander  the  Great 
— whose  efforts  were  incessant,  after  he  had  won  tl 
Persian  crown,  to  reclaim  the  nomade  tribes,  on  tl 
northern  frontier  of  bin  iinnieiise  dominions,  from  t] 
desultory  habits  of  the  pastoral,  to  the  fixed  occupy 
tione  of  agricultural  life* 

As  the  division  of  land  is  tliiis  the  great  step  in  tbfl 
progress  of  improvement,  so  its  distribution  umotigi 
the  toM'er  orders,  in  civilized  society,  is  essential 
maintain  that  elei'ation  uf  mind  which  the  sepai 
tion  of  employments  has  a  tendency  to  depress, 
is  too  frequently  the  melancholy  effect  of  the  divisii 
of  labour,  which  lakes  place  in  the  progress  of  up 
lence,  to  degrade  the  individual  chnrncter  among  tl 
poor  ;  to  reduce  men  to  mere  machines  ;  and  prereB 
the  develo]ieineiitof  those  powers  and  faculties  whicb| 
in  earlier  times,  are  called  forth  by  the  difficulties 
dangers  with  which  men  are  then  compelled  to  strugt 
gle.  It  is  hence  that  the  wise  and  the  good  have 
often  been  led  to  deplore  the  degrading  effect  of  natlomj 
al  civilisation  :  that  the  vast  fabric  of  society  has  beCBi 
regarded  as  concealing  only  the  weakness  and  debfrnti 
nient  of  the  great  body  by  whom  it  has  been  erected 
and  that  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  turus  from  tlfi 
view  of  national  graudtur  and  private  degradation}  tl 
sc^es  where  a  nobler  spirit  is  uursed,  amid  the 
dom  of  the  desert  or  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  T| 
correct  this  great  evil,  N^ature  has  provided  varioit 
remedies,  arising  naturally  from  the  situation  of  tnn 

■   Gilliea'c  nreetc,  v.  49,  uiid  Anian,  Imlk.  c.  xl. 
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B  fivilized  eucicty,  mid  one  of  tli<;  iiiutit  iiiipoi'tunt  of 

l^se  is  the  distribution  of  landed  property  among 

fbe  labouring  poor.     It  is  this  wliicli  givea  elevation 

|0  the  iudividnal  fharntter:  ivhith  givt;s  a  feeling 

if  independence  to  the  industrious  labourer,  and  per- 

pitstbe  growth  of  lliose  steady  views  and  jjerinanent 

iffections  ;  which  botli  strengthL'iis  and  improves  the 

ktttnan  mind.     It  is  this,  in  short,  and   this  alone. 

Dined  to  tlie  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 

p«at.body  of  the  people,  which   is  adequate  to  couu- 

pratt  the  degrading  effect  of  nationHi  civilisation  upon 

be  )K)orer  classes  :  which  can  [lerinit  the  growth  of 

be  httman  mind  to  tceep  pace  with  the  advancement 

If  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  general  improve- 

ptfDt :  and  enable  the  poor  to  retain,  in  periods  of 

^altli  and  civilisation,  the  individual  character  and 

be  station  in  the  community  which  belonged  to  them, 

'ben  society  existed  in  a  more  simple  form. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  in  the  jmstoral  state, 

e  importonce  of  the  individual  is  secured  by  (he 

:uatiog  in  which  he   is  placed,  by  the  knowledge 

tad  intelligence  which  it  requires,  and  by  the  vulue 

the  personal  qualities  with  which  he  may  he  en- 

Ivwed.     in  agricultural  labour,  on  the  oilier  hand, 

id  still  more  iu  all  the  branches  of  mauufactures, 

e  nature  of  the  employment  is  so  simple,  and  the 

imbers  engaged  in  it  so  great,  as  to  degrade  essentially 

e  character  of  the  working-classes,  and  of  course  to 

>wer  their  habits  and  situation  in  the  community. 

^henwealth  increases,  manufactures  spread, and  socie- 

assumes  a  complicated  form,  the  opulenceand  great- 

ssof  the  higher  classes,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  whole 

ibric  of  society  throws  into  the  sliade  the  humble  in- 
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dividuals  by  whose  labour  it  is  maintained,  and  r 
ders  ttie  success  of  their  exertions  the  means  by  whic 
the  distance  is  increased  between  the  higher  and  t 
lower  orders  of  the  statt.  In  these  circumstances,  tl 
acquisition  of  property  is  more  than  ever  called  for,  i 
increase  the  individual  intelligence  of  the  labourii 
classes  ;  to  check  the  disposition  toseusual  enjoymei 
which  uniformly  belongs  to  those  to  whom  no  highf 
abject  of  ambition  is  permitted;  to  raise  the  loV 
est  in  proportion  to  the  exaltation  of  all  the  Buperifl 
classes  of  the  community  :  to  prevent,  in  Hue,  tfa 
vilifying  influence  of  political  grandeur  upon  indi» 
dual  character,  and  give  a  sufficient  degree  of  strengt 
and  solidity  to  the  great  base  on  which  the  pyrami 
of  society  is  supported. 

The  effects  which  result  from  the  acquisition  < 
landed  property  among  the  lower  orders,  are  too  ti 
vious  to  require  a  particular  examination.  It  is  fel 
with  equal  force  in  all  stages  of  society  ;  and  its  cff 
are  as  conspicuous  in  the  poor  cottages  of  England,  i 
in  the  jKaceabJe  inhabitants  of  the  American  wildeX 
ness.  A  motive  of  the  strongest  kind  is  thereby  ofTen 
ed  to  industry,  frugality,  and  foresight,  permanei 
views  are  formed  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  i 
labourer  is  trained  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  i 
der.  "  The  honest  acquisition  of  a  little  propertyij 
says  Lord  Brougham,  "  and  its  attendant  import 
ance,  is  beyond  any  other  circumstance  calculate 
to  reform  a  needy  man,  by  inspiring  him  with  i 
respect  for  himi^elf,  aud  a  feeling  of  a  stake  in  I 
community,  and  by  putting  a  harmless  and  couifoi 
able  life  at  least  within  the  reach  of  his  exertions.  . 
this  property  is  of  a  nature  to  require  constant  indtu 
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Bfy  in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value  ;  if  it  ealls  forth 
bat  sort  of  industry  which  repays  the  labourer  not 
irith  wealth  and  luxury,  but  subsistence  and  ease;  if, 
In  short,  it  is  puopf.kty  in  land,  divided  into  small 
^rtions,  aud  peopled  by  a  few  inhabitants,  no  comhi- 
hation  of  circumstances  can  be  figured  to  contribute 
knore  directly  to  the  reformation  of  the  new  cultiva- 
tor's character  and  manuera."* 

►  Even  the  authors  who  are  most  decidedly  hostile  to 
iUie  distribution  of  lauded  property  among  the  labour- 
lug  classes,  admit  its  beneficial  etl'cct  upon  the  iiidtvi- 
'duals  to  whom  it  is  granted.  "  I  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  insinuate,"  says  Mr  Malthus,  "  that 
tlie  sudden  acquisition  of  a  little  lauded  property  will 
Dot  generate  industrious  habits  among  its  possessors. 
If  the  question  were  only  how  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  existing  poor,  it  never  would  have  taken  so 
Inany  centuries  to  resolve  it.  Every  one  must  per- 
ceive that  to  the  present  possessor  it  is  highly  benefi- 
cial ;  the  danger  is  of  inducing  too  large  a  population 
for  the  future."!  M^"  Arthur  Young  also,  who,  in  his 
travels  in  France,  urges  so  strongly  the  misery  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  that  country,  results  from 
the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  admits,  with  his  usual 
candour,  its  striking  efTect  in  producing  habits  of  in- 
dustry among  the  labouring  poor.     "  It  is  necessary 

■  BToughani's  Cdloniu)  Policy,  Vol.  i.  p.  62.— The  importuot  coiisc- 
qnences  of  the  acqtiisidon  of  propertg  i*n  land  upon  tbi;  character  and 
IwUtB  MVen  of  the  most  nevdy  nnd  ilissolute,  is  nowhere  more  ntrikinf^ 
If  exeuiplifietl  titan  in  the  change  whii^  alt  travellers  liuvc  reniurkod 
sj  having  taken  place  among  the  colonies  of  foreigners  settled  in 
different  parts  of  Ruasiu.  They  are  gen«mlly  men  of  very  alnindoned 
and  idle  Itabita,  aud  a  very  few  years  here  are  found  sutliuieiit  to  ren- 
der many  honest,  indubtrious.  and  frugal. 

t  Malthas  on  Poptdatiou,  Vol.  u.  p.  8+1-243. 


to  impreHs  on  the  reuder's  iiiinJ,"  say^  he, "  that  tbuu^ 
the  husbandry  wliich  I  met  with  in  a  great  variety  < 
instances  was  as  bad  as  can  well  bo  coucoived,  yetthf 
iudustry  of  the  possessors  was  so  conspicuouf;  and  me* 
ritoriuiis,  that  no  commendation  could  be  too  great  f^ 
it.  It  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  property  iu  land 
is  of  all  others  the  tno^t  active  instigator  to  seveM 
and  incessant  toil.  And  this  fact  is  of  such  tnitl 
und  extent,  that  I  know  no  way  so  sure  of  carryii^ 
cultivation  to  a  mountain  top  as  by  allowing  the  a 
joining  villagers  to  arquire  it  in  property."* 
again,  "  leaving  Sauve,  I  was  much  struclt  with  1 
large  tract  of  land  seemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocld 
but  most  of  it  enclosed,  and  cultivated  witli  the  greatest 
attention.  Every  man  has  an  olive,  a  mulberry,  i 
almond,  or  a  pear  tree,  and  vines  scattered  amongst 
them.  Such  a  knot  of  active  husbandmen,  who  tiuil', 
their  rocks  into  scenes  of  fertility,  because  they  a 
their  own,  would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes  if  ail 
raated  by  the  same  principle.*  Going  out  of  Gai^ 
J  was  surprised  to  fiud  by  far  the  greatest  exertion! 
irrigation  which  I  had  yet  seen  iu  France,  and  thel 
some  steep  mountains  highly  cultivated  in  lerracS 
This  ride  has  been  thu  most  interesting  I  have  takt 
ill  France,  and  the  efforts  of  industry  the  most  M*( 
ly.  An  activity  has  been  at  work  here,  which  1 
swept  all  difficulties  before  it,  and  clothed  the  Vi 
rocks  with  verdure.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  cc 
inon  sense  to  ask  the  cause  :  tie  enjoyment  of'  vH 
PEttTY  must  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  i 
|HJ8session  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  iutft: 


*  Tour  ill  Franty,  Vol.  I.  p.  W7. 
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[ardeii  ;  give  liini  a  nine  years  lease  of  a  garden,  nnd 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert,*"* 
The  beiit'ticial  effects  of  property,  llierefore,  in  ini- 
kroving  tilc  industrious  habits  of  the  persons  who  ob- 
n  it,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  ;  hut  the  more 
portant  effects  of  estaldishing  liabits  of  frugality 
ind  moral  restraint,  and  developing  ideas  of  comfort 
inong  the  labmii-ing  poor,  are  not  so  generally  grant- 
id,  and  require  more  particular  attention. 

/mprovidince  in  regard  to  the  future  is  one  of  the 
'eat  causes  of  the  growth  of  a  redundant  population  : 
rf  the  multiplication   of  the  human  species  beyond 
liat  the  funds  lor  the  maintenance  of  labour  can 
)mforLibly  support.     It  is  ahvnys  found  to  exist  to 
^e  greatest  degree  among  the  poorest  and  the  most 
legraded  class  of  society:  among  those  who  have 
I  fixed  object  in  life:  who  have  been  accustomed 
attend  only  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  who  set- 
lorn  look  beyond  the  gratification  of  the  present  mo- 
ment.    The  great  circumstancL*,  on  the  other  hand, 
hich  tends  to  check  this  prevailing  improvidence  ; 
Irhich  leads  to  the  formation  of  genernl  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  future, — is  the  acqnisition  of  some  such 
permmteiit  object:  of  something  which  may  become 
lasting  object  of  ambition,  and  for  which  it  may 
be  worth  while   to  sacrifice  the  indulgence  of  pre- 
mt  desires.     Till    such  object   is   within   reach,  it 
impossible  to  expect  that  any  attempt  to  control  the 
feelingsofthemoment  will  be  generally  made.   When 
we  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  nccordingly,  and  exa- 
line  the  habits  of  persons  possessed  of  property,  and 
Itith  the  iK)»*i-r  of  acquiring  more,  we  find  very  different 

■  Tom  in  Franre,  Vol.  i.  \y  37-,W. 
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principles  operating,  snil  very  different  vieu's  enlcT' 
tallied  in  regard  to  the  cunduct  of  life.  Wc  fimj 
habits  of  prudence  and  foresight  generally  preva- 
lent ;  Bystetnatic  views  formed  and  acted  upon  fiir 
the  improrement  of  fortune  and  the  exaltation  of 
rank,  and  the  spring  of  population  restrained  with, 
in  the  bounds  uhich  the  interest  of  the  individna^ 
and  consequently  the  welfare  of  society  requires.  Thi 
more,  therefore,  that  we  can  diffuse  property  amoi 
the  lower  orders,  the  more  do  we  give  play  to  t) 

velopement  among  them  of  those  motjvea  whld 
lave  HO  powerful  an  effect  in  regulating  the  dispoat 
tions  of  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  thu  more  da 
'e  check  tlie  prevalence  of  those  habits  of  improvi- 
^iice,  and  that  disposition  to  present  indulgence, 
'which  produce  such  grievous  effects  upon  tlie  welfan 
of  the  labouring  community. 

1'he  influence  of  artificial  wants,  and  the  elevattos 
of  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  great  body  of  tin 
people.isaiiotberof  the  meansinteuded  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  increase ;  and  one  which  operates 
(mwerfully,  as  has  been  already  shown,  in  the  higba 
classes  of  society.  Its  influence,  however,  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  difTu^ioii  of  property,  and  it  is  al- 
together unknown,  where  the  means  of  comfort  are  not 
placed  within  the  ri'ach  of  the  working-classes.  Arti- 
ficial wants  spring  up  wi  th  the  means  of  aflbrding  then 
gratification,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  is  never  M 
high,  as  where  the  ]>eople  have  been  most  habituate^ 
to  the  advantages  and  habits  which  property  produi 
The  more  we  increase,  therefore,  the  means  of  coih 
venience  and  comfort  to  the  lower  orders,  the  i 
do  we  give  scope  to  those  principles  which  invarjab^ 
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operate  when  men  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of 
tomfort,  and  whose  influence  is  proportional  to  the 
Tiews  of  happiness  which  they  are  permitted  to  form. 
The  acquisition  of  landed  property,  therefore,  hy  the 
lodustrious  poor,  wouhl  promote  the  developement  of 
principles  leading  to  moral  restraint,  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  within  which  their  operation  may  he  extended. 
►  One  of  the  strongest  principles  in  our  nature  is  the 
desire  of  betterhig  our  condition  :  the  wish  of  raising 
and  the  dread  of  lowering  our  rank  in  society.  It  is, 
fis  has  often  been  observed,  the  inainspriug  of  national 
improvement,  and  it  is  also  the  most  powerful  restraint 
vhicb  nature  has  imposed  upon  the  principle  of  popu» 
lation.  Its  operation,  however,  is  scarcely  felt,  when 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  is  miserable  and 
degraded  ;  when  they  have  no  rank  in  society  to  sup- 
|K>rt ;  when  they  have  nothing  either  in  comfort  or 
irituation  to  lose  by  an  early  and  imprudent  marriage. 
Jts  influence,  en  the  other  hand,  is  never  so  powerful  as 
when  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  comfortable  and  ele- 
vated ;  when  the  great  body  of  the  working-classes  are 
jiermitted  to  acquire  the  pride  of  superior  condition  ; 
when  every  industrious  man  sees  the  eventual  ruin  of 
liis  prospects  and  degradation  of  his  situation  by  mar- 
Tying  without  some  provision  for  a  family.  The  ac- 
quisition of  property  in  land,  with  its  attendant  com- 
forts and  importance,  is,  of  all  other  circumstances,  the 
best  calculiUed,  botli  to  awakeu  this  desire  of  an  im- 
proved condition,  and  iucrcase  the  dread  of  voluntarily 
deteriorating  it ;  to  give  vigour  to  the  principles  in- 
tended to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  people.  And  herein 
ire  have  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  pf  Nature, 
Irhich  has  so  intimately  interwoven  the  interest  of 


tlie  iiiilivitlual  niiil  tlint  of  iln-  coiuimiiiily  to  whi 
lie  belong*;,  am)  provideil  in  tlii;  same  priricijile  fort 
progress  of  nocii'lv  and  ttie  improvement  of  the  h 
bits  and  dispositions  of  its  meiiiberit :  for  the  in 
of  tile  fundx  for  the  niainteiiniicti  of  an  enlarged  | 
pulation,  and  the  developement  of  theprineipiesinttH 
ed  for  its  limitation  ;  for  the  grandeur  of  the  coram 
nity,  and  the  happiness  of  all  the  individuals  of  v 
it  ia  composed. 

To  improve  the  habits  and  enlarge  the  ideas  of  a 
fort  among  the  poor,  the  acquisition  of  property  of  a 
kind  is  of  great  importance  ;  but  the  effects  of  land 
property  seem  to  be  beyond  any  other.  There  is  soni 
thing  healthfid  to  the  luirnnn  mind  in  the  posaesah 
of  a  portion  of  the  earth.  Property  of  other  kinds 
easily  squandered  or  dissipated,  and  never  can  give  r 
to  those  feelings  of  attacliinent  which  spring  up  in  t 
minds  even  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  with  the  acqi 
sition  of  property  in  land.  The  incessant  labour  whit 
it  requires  ;  the  habits  of  solitude  or  of  domestic  i 
ciely  to  which  it  gives  rise ;  the  permanence  of  i 
object  itself;  all  tend  to  introduce  habits  of  foresl^ 
and  attention,  and  to  check  that  propensity  to  pn 
indulgence  from  which  so  much  misery  arises  to  t 
lower  orders.  And  in  so  doing  it  |)roniote8, 
than  any  othtr  species  of  property,  the  growth  of  tbo 
disjMjsitions  and  habits  which  restrain  the  operation 
the  principle  of  population. 

The  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  proper 
in  land  and  in  money  upon  the  human  character,  co 
sists  in  the  superior  facility  of  dissipation  which  I 
latter  possesses.  The  proprietor  of  a  field  cann 
convert  it  into  money,  or  render  it  the  means  of  I 
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dulging  individual  gratification,  without  disposing  of 
it  to  a  purchaser,  or  burdening  it  with  debt.  But 
either  of  these  is  a  great  and  decisive  step,  sometimes 
drawing  after  it  a  change  of  residence,  an  alteration 
of  employment,  and  probably  the  sacrifice  of  habits 
and  feelings  of  attachment.  Men  pause  before  they^ 
take  so  serious  a  step,  or  indulge  in  the  habits  likely  to 
render  it  necessary.  But  the  case  is  totally  different 
with  the  possessor  of  a  sum  of  money :  it  melts  away 
insensibly  with  the  indulgence  of  tastes  for  dissipa* 
tion,  and  can  be  entirely  spent  without  involving  a 
change  of  home,  a  sacrifice  of  affection,  or  alteration 
of  employment.  Every  person  must  have  felt  him- 
self, or  witnessed  in  others,  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  facility  with  which  an  individual  in  the  high- 
er ranks  draws  on  a  bank  or  spends  money  in  his  pos- 
session, and  disposes  of  his  estate,  or  sells  out  of  the 
funds :  and  hence  the  importance  which  the  friends  of 
every  man  of  improvident  habits  attaches  to  getting 
part  of  his  professional  earnings  invested  in  land, 
or  a  house,  or  some  other  permanent  object.  The  same 
principles  operate  with  still  greater  force  upon  the 
poor,  in  whom  habits  of  foresight  are  much  slighter, 
and  the  desire  of  momentary  gratification  much 
stronger,  than  in  their  superiors  :  and  hence  the 
value  of  encouraging  these  habits,  and  counterba- 
lancing these  desires,  by  the  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment to  home  and  landed  property,  which  are  equally 
powerful  in  all  mankind. 

In  every  country  the  prevalence  of  feelings  such  as 
these  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  classes  of  society ; 
but  in  a  country  such  as  Britain  their  effects  are  calcu* 
lated  to  be  of  peculiar  importance.   The  great  evil  at- 
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tending  a  mercantile  state  is  the  carelessue**,  the  pro- 
digality, and  profligacy  wliitb,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
^ee,  invariably  prevails  attioag  its  manufacturing  po- 
pulation. Tbis  arises,  perhaps,  inevitably  from  the  un. 
naturalconcourseof  persons  which  itoccasions;  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  vice  and  profligacy  among  the  poor; 
the  degradation  of  the  human  mind  arising  from  ihe 
division  of  employments;  and,  abovfaIl,the  precarious 
and  fluctuating  nature  of  the  wages  of  labour  iu  this 
class  of  society.  The  manufacturing  labourers,  in  such 
circumstances, often  growupwithontany settled  habits, 
or  permanent  object,  squandering  their  high  wages  ia 
times  of  prosjwrity  in  the  indulgence  of  expensive  or 
vicious  habits,  and  sufTering  in  periods  of  adversitf 
all  the  miscrry  which  improvidence  and  folly  inevi- 
tably  occasion.  To  correct  this  great  and  growiog 
evil  no  means  can  be  so  powerful  as  to  encourage^ 
much  as  possible  some  permanent  object  of  ambttJi 
among  the  labouring  classes :  something  whereon 
employ  the  savings  of  prosperous  years:  8oineUiii|| 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  resist  the  propensity  to  prt! 
sent  indulgence,  and  submit  to  habits  of  order  and  re- 
straint. And  to  accomplish  this  great  object,  tht 
prospect  and  the  power  of  obtaining  property  in  land 
seems  of  all  others  to  be  the  best  adapted;  not  only  from 
the  anxious  desire  which  the  poor  everywhere  have  to 
obtain  it,  where  the  means  of  doing  so  is  obvious  to 
tbeir  senses,  but  from  the  habits  which  it  induces,  and 
the  dispositions  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  dissipation  and  idleness  of  the  younger  part  of 
our  manufacturing  population  arises  very  much 
the  crowded  nature  of  their  habitations,  the  facil 
of  continual  intercourse  which  this  occasions,  the 
leisure  which  their  high  wages  enables  them  to 
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ilge,  and  the  absence  of  any  useful  object  to  which 
lis  leisure  may  be  devoted.  All  these  sources  of 
ril  the  power  of  obtaining  property  in  land  would 
ive  some  tendency  to  diminish.  And,  however  im- 
issible  it  may  be  completely  to  prevent  the  bad  ef- 
cts  which  flow  from  the  varied  intercourse  and 
owded  population  of  commercial  cities,  much  may 
3  done,  where  manufactures  are  established  in  the 
mntry,  to  distribute  small  portions  of  land,  and  ex- 
te  the  desire  of  purchasing  them  to  such  a  degree 
nong  the  labouring  poor,  as  may  increase  their  ac^ 
7ity  and  industry  in  their  several  employments,  and 
nder  them  at  the  same  time  more  virtuous,  orderly, 
id  provident  members  of  the  community.  The  ex« 
nples  of  part  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  Flanders, 
id  Switzerland,  where  this  system  in  regard  to  the 
anufacturing  poor  has  long  been  established,  and 
tended  with  the  most  striking  and  beneficial  effects, 
"ove  that  these  observations  are  not  less  confirmed 
r  practical  experience,  than  justified  by  general  views 
the  circumstances  which  influence  human  character. 
The  good  effects,  moreover,  which  the  distribu- 
m  of  landed  property  among  the  labouring  poor 
"oduce,  are  not  confined  to  the  individuals  who  ob- 
in  it,  but  extend  to  all  who  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
nilar  comforts.  It  holds  out  an  object  of  legitimate 
ibition  to  all  classes  of  the  poor,  evinces  in  the 
ainest  manner  the  different  effects  of  industry  and 
leness  upon  their  own  happiness,  and  establishes  a 
fference  of  ra^k  and  comfort  among  the  people  them- 
tves  suited  to  the  different  conduct  which  they  have 
irsued  in  life.  It  not  only  gives  the  actual  posses- 
rs  of  such  little  property  something  to  lose,  both  in 
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comfort  ami  situation,  by  imprudence  or  folly  ;  but 
holds  out  to  tiie  young  and  the  active  something  to 
gained  by  an  opposite  conduct.     It  encourages  faal 
of  prudence,  industry,  and  frugality  among  the  gi 
body  of  the  people,  and  gives  to  them  in  their  lil 
sphere  the  same  objects  of  ambition,  and  the 
means  of  happiness,  which  belong  to  men  in  the  h)| 
er  walks  of  life.     It  tends  to  connect  the  higher 
the  lower  orders  of  society ;  to  brealt  down  the 
barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  to  establi^ 
gradation  of  rank  among  the  poor  themselves; 
complete  that  beautiful  chaiu   in  the  social  s] 
which  links  together  all  the  diflereut  classes  of 
ty;  but  which,  uufortunalely,  even  in  this  count 
has  too  seldom  been  permitted  to  descend  to  the  lower 
ordere  of  the  state. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  only  where 
the  possession  of  property  takes  place  under  a  govern- 
ment which  permits  the  developcment  of  the  limita- 
tions intended  for  the  modification  of  the  principle  of 
population,  that  these  beneficial  effects  result  from  its 
establishment.  '  Under  an  oppi^ite  system  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  it  are  very  different.  AVbere 
a  subdivision  of  landed  property  exists  among  a  peo. 
pie  who  are  oppressed  and  degraded,  who  have  no 
rank  in  society  to  support,  and  no  prospect  of  better- 
ing their  condition  to  look  forward  to,  who  are  not  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  acquire  tlw 
artificial  wants  and  habits  of  prudence  which  spring 
from  their  possession,  it  may  often  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  and  redundant  population.  By  afford- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
propensities  destined  for  the  limitation  of  the  principle 
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of  increase  are  prevented  from  being  unfolded,  it  af- 
fords greater  facilities  to  the  operation  of  that  princi- 
ple than  any  other  state  of  society  which  can  be  ima- 
.g^oed.  These  habits  are  transmitted' from  generation 
to  generatioD,  and  multiply  with  the  subdivision  of  the 
property,  which  thus  comes  to  be  only  regarded  as  sub- 
servient to  their  indulgence :  till  at  length  the  popu- 
lation becomes  greater  than  the  means  of  subsistence 
can  adequately  support,  and  poverty  in  its  various 
shapes  affords  that  check  which  the  iniquity  of  go- 
vernment, or  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  prevented 
from  being  imposed  at  an  earlier  period,  by  the  intel- 
ligence  and  prudence  of  the  people-  themselves. 

Where,  then,  the  poor  are  permitted  to  acquire  land- 
ed property,  under  a  government  tolerably  favourable 
to  civil  liberty,  and  where  they  are  not  depressed  by 
the  oppression  of  the  higher  orders,  or  the  effect  of 
prevailing  institutions,  whether  of  democratic  or 
aristocratic  origin,  we  might  expect  to  see  a  great 
degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  generally  prevalent, 
and  the  property  itself  promote  the  growth  of  habits 
of  comfort,  and  increase  the  limitations  to  population 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Where  the  na- 
ture of  the  government,  and  the  tenor  of  prevailing  in.^ 
fititutions,  is  of  an  opposite  tendency,  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  distribution  of  land  become  instrumental 
only  to  the  growth  of  an  enlarged  and  redundant  po- 
pulation, and  give  additional  scope  to  the  prevailing 
disposition  to  early  and  imprudent  marriages  which 
had  already  been  produced  by  other  causes. 

The  most  eminent  writers  who  have  opposed  the 
distribution  of  landed  property  among  the  labouring 
classes,  appear  to  have  overlooked  this  essential  dis- 
tinction, or  to  have  reasoned  on  the  general  effect  of 
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such  a  s)'fit«ni  from  it&  consequimces  under  arbUi 
and  tUxpotic gocernatestif.    Mr  Maltlius,  while  he 
iniUi  the  gorxl  efTect*!  of  the  acquisition  of  pro| 
upon  the  existing  individuals,  inaiotains  that  it  nil 
ultimately  depress  tlie  cooditicni  of  the  labouring 
by  removing  part  of  tiie  load  which  represses 
spring  of  population,  aud  encouraging  the  product! 
of  an  increased  number  of  huiuan  beings  with) 
proportionate  exteosioa  of  the  fuiuls  for  tfae  mail 
naoce  of  labour.*    And  from  the  prevalence  of  8i 
iystem,  be  apprehends  the  degradation  of  the  lal 
iug  claBses,  to  the  poverty,  the  wretchedness,  and 
sensual  habits  of  the  Irish  peasantry.     Mr  Ai 
Young,  also,  in  his  travels  in  France,  pursues  the 
idea,  and  exempUlies  it  in  the  stroDgest  manner 
the  miserable  coudiliou  of  the  poor  in  those  parts 
the  country  where  the  distribution  of  property  in  land 
has  been  carried  the  greatest  length.    The  same  cause 
also  has  been  stated  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  redundant  population  which  exists  in   Ireland. 
"  In  France,"  says  Mr  Young,  "  whatever  promises 
the  appearance  of  a  settlement  induces  men  to  tnarry  '• 
the  smallest  inheritance  is  looked  upon  with  views  to 
a  permanent  settlement,  and   occasions  a  marriage, 
the  infants  of  which  die  for  want  of  nourisbmeol. 
As  procreation  goes  on  rapidly,  the  least  check  to  po- 
pulation is  attended  vpith  the  greatest  misery."! 

To  reply  to  these  arguments  would  be  to  recapi- 
tulate the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  If  it  be  true,  as  was  there  stated, 
that,  under  a  favourable  government,  the  acquisition  o( 
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property  is  the  principal  means  of  promoting  habits 
of  comfort,  prudence,  and  moral  restraint  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  tendency 
of  government  is  different,  that  it  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  redundant  population  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
misery  observed  in  France  and  Ireland  to  attend  the 
possession  of  landed  property,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  effects  of  that  property  itself,  but  to  those  errors 
in  government  which  pervert  its  natural  effects.    We 
must  ascribe  it  to  those  predisposing  causes  which 
lead  the  poor  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  prospect 
of  supporting  a  family  to  contract  the  marriage  union ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  sufficient  evil  existed 
in  the  government  and   institutions  of  both  these 
countries  to  a(5count  for  this  predisposition.     Where 
landed  property  is  subdivided  among  the  peasantry, 
and  immediately  followed  by  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
or  the  exaction  of  rent,  which  consumes  all  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  bare 
subsistence  to  the  cultivator,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  redundant  population  will  rapidly  follow.    The  rea- 
son is  obvious.     The  possession  of  land  gives  the  hus* 
bandman  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  burdens 
with  which  it  is  attended,  or  the  oppression  to  which 
he  is  subjected,  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  any  of 
the  artificial  enjoyments  of  life.     The  encouragement 
to  increase,  therefore,  alone  operates,  without  the  check 
intended  for  its  limitation.     Where  the  cultivator  is 
compelled  to  pay  eight  guineas  an  acre  for  potato 
land,  as  in  Ireland,  or  to  hand  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  to  government  and  his  landlord 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  rent,  as  under  the  old  re- 
gime, and  sometimes  under  the  present  government, 
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iu  France,*  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  liioitatl 
to  population  arisiug  from  the  increasing  comft 
the  poor  have  not  been  experienced.-   But  we  i 
Dot  mistake  the  diseased  action  of  the  print-iple  of  ii 
crease  uoder  such  uufavo\irab]e  circumstances  for  il 
natural  operation,  or  imagine  that  those  erils  e 
from  the  division  of  landed  property,  which,  in  I 
spring  from  the  oppression  to  which  the  poor  are  s 
jected  after  they  have  received  it. 

There  is,  it  is  obvious,  a  certain  standard  of  com 
prevalent  among  the  poor  of  all  countries,  as  the  a 
mum  requisite  for  contracting  the  marriage  union,  a 
according  as  this  standard  is  high  orlow,  is  the  prt 
of  population  suited  or  unsuited  to  circumstances,  E 
thefutureconditionof  the  poor comfortableormiserab] 
The  acquisition  of  property  in  laud  has  a  tendency  t 
ther  to  elevate  than  lower  this  standard,  by  developifl 
new  views  and  dispositions  in  the  minds  of  the  low 
orders.     When  this  is  prevented,  and  political  t 
hlisbmeuts  have  so  degraded  the  poor  as  to  leave  t 
principle  of  increase  nearly  unlimited  in  its  operatioi 
the  division  of  landed  property,  by  affording  601^ 
prospect  of  rearing  a  family,  must,  uo  doubt,  contribid 
to  produce  a  still  more  redundant  popidation.     F<j 
this  evil,  however,  we  are  not  to  blame  the  division  fl 
land,  but  those  errors  in  the  social  system,  which  bail 
reduced  so  low  the  standard  of  comfort  among  t 
poor,  and  led  tbera  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  d 
contracting  the  marriage  union,  without  any  adeqau 
provision  for  a  family. 

Mr  ArthurYoung,  with  his  usual  candour,  has,  sini 
the  first  appearance  of  his  Travels  in  France,  public 

"  Marsbnll,  iv.  3-J3. 
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a  pamphlet,  strongly  recommending  the  division  of  the 
commons  of  England  among  the  labouring  poor }  and 
for  this  he  has  been  accused  of  forgetting  his  general 
principles,  and  falling  into  inconsistency,  by  Mr  Mai- 
thus,  on  the  ground  of  having  recommended  in  this 
country  what  he  had  proved  had  been  productive  o( 
such  injurious  effects  in  France.*  In  truth,  however, 
there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  in  Mr  Young's 
doctrines,  though  he  perhaps  was  hot  aware  of  the 
general  principle  which  is  to  unite  them.  The  same 
measure  which  has  served  only  to  the  extension  of 
misery  where  the  people  are  debased,  will  contribute 
with  equal  certainty  to  the  diffusion  of  happiness 
where  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  oppression : 
and  the  same  author,  who  has  deplored  the  effects  of 
the  subdivision  of  land  under  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  old  France,  may  with  perfect  consistency  re- 
commend it  as  fit  to  be  adopted  in  the  free  country  of 
England. 

The  preceding  arguments  have  all  been  drawn 
from  general  principles,  and  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, the  subdivision  of  landed  property  is  fitted  to 
have  upon  human  character.  It  may  be  worth  while 
now  to  examine  here  how  far  these  views  are  justified 
by  actual  experience,  and  how  far  those  who  entertain 
opposite  opinions  are  borne  out  by  the  facts  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  present  question  must  ultimately 
depend.  The  due  importance  of  these  facts  will  not  be 
fully  appreciated,  if  it  be  not  remembered,  that  they 
have  been  collected  for  the  most  part  by  practical  men, 
who  detailed  what  they  actually  observed,  and.  were  en- 

*  See  the  Question  of  the  Poor  fairly  stated.     London,  1800.    By 
A.  Yoimg. 


Urely  ignorant  of  the  general  views  with  wliich  lliej- 
are  now  collected. 

In  England,  the  distribution  of  property  in  land 
to  the  labouring  poor   fias    been  strenuously  advo- 
cated by  the  most  competent  judges  who  have  at- 
'tended  to  this  important  question.     The  Society  far 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  recommended  it 
in  the  strongest  manner,  as  by  far  the  most  importani 
measure  wliich  could  be  adopted  for  permanently  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  state, 
from  their  own  experience,  the  beneficial  effects  M-bich 
have  uniformly  resulted  from  it.*     It  has  been  stated 
by  a  very  competent  observer,  that,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Rutland,  much  practical  good  has 
found  to  result  from  giving  cottagers  grass  for  a  co\ 
that  these  cottagers  were,  in  general,  orderly  and  a 
dustrious,  and,  during  the  severe  season  of  1801,  bi 
ported  themselves  either  entirely  without  parish  assil 
ance,  or  with  very  little.f     Mr  Arthur  Young,  tl 
whom  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the  state] 
the  poor  in  this  country,  and  the  measures  likely  toil 
prove  their  condition,  strenuously  advises,  in  two 
ferent  pamphlets,  the  division  of  the  commons  ami 
the  industrious  poor.{     The  same  system  is  approi 
of  in  the  agricultural  reports  of  the  counties  of  Englai 
Take  the  following  examples: — "In  this  country  (Ni 
folk),"  says  Mr  Kent,  "  it  is  evident  that  the  lal 
who  can  keep  a  cow  or  a  pig  is  always  a  faithful  servj 

*  ProceedingH  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  P 
t  Inquiry  into  the  Sbite  of  the  Cottikgcm  in  Lincoln  and  RnC 

by  W,  Oourlsy.— Annals  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  514. 

t  Question  of  Scarcity  plainly  stated,  1800:  and  Inquiry  intofl 

propriety  of  applying   the  Wasten  to  the   lietter  Maintenance  of  I 

Poor,  by  A.  Young. 
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of  his  employer.     He  has  a  stake  in  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  country,  and  is  never  prompt  to  riot  in 
times  of  sedition  like  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of 
national  security.     I  am  persuaded  if  there  was  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cottagers  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
estates,  and  they  were  accommodated  with  a  certain 
portion  of  land,  as  a  couple  of  acres,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  a  cow,  and  rear  two  or  three  pigs,  and  those 
places  were  bestowed  as  a  reward  to  labourers  of  pe- 
culiar good  conduct,  it  would  do  wonders  towards  the 
jreduction  of  the  rates,  and  the  preservation  of  order. 
I  have  been  witness  to  several  striking  proofs  of  this 
in  laboiurers  who  have  been  thus  favoured,  and  who 
were  so  far  from  being  prompt  to  riot,  that  their  at- 
tachment to  their  masters  was  exemplary,  and  they 
were  not  only  steady  in  themselves,  but,  by  their  ex- 
ample, kept  others  from  running  into  excess.     There 
cannot  be  too  many  places  of  this  sort  attached  to  large 
farms;  they  would  he  the  prolific  sources  of  the  best 
sort  qf  population  "* 

*  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk :  for  the  Board  of 
A^riciiltore,  by  N.  Kent. 

"  There  is  no  subject^*'  bay^  another  of  the  agricultural  reporters^ 
"  which  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  all  persons  connected 
with  land,  more  than  the  state  of  our  peasantry.  At  present  they  are 
too  mndi  left  to  the  management  and  control  of  the  former,  whose  si- 
tuation being  only  temporary,  is  too  often  induced  to  consider  them 
merdy  as  instruments  subservient  to  bis  purpose,  so  that  the  poor 
man's  spirit  is  depressed. as  he  sees  himself  abandoned  by  his  landlord, 
who^  having  a  permanent  interest  in  the  country,  is  and  ought  to  be 
his  natural  protector.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  here,  is  to  let  every 
indostrions  poor  man  have  a  sufficiency  of  land  not  only  to  ndse  ve- 
getables but  to  keep  a  cow,  and,  by  that  means,  enabling  him  and  his 
&mily  to  provide  a  great  part  of  the  necessary  subsistence  for  their 
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On  the  estate  of  Lord  Wincbelsea,  in  Rutland,  liu 
poor  have,  for  two  hundred  years  back,  been  accom* 
niodated  with  small  portions  of  ground,  sufficient  fori 
garden  and  a  cow,  and  the  effects  of  this  system  wen 
so  striking  and  beneficial,  that  they  were  made  the  sub. 
ject  of  a  letter  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  to  the  Boatdi 
of  Agriculture.'     In  the  parish  of  Lavington,  in 
county  of  Somerset,  opposite  systems  have,  from  tij 
immemorial,  been  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  tenant) 
by  the  two  great  proprietors  who  divide  the  parii 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
poor  on  the  one  estate  were  all  furnished  with 

own  little  community." — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  B 
■hire,  by  Mr  Peerce. 

"  There  are  also  a  great  many  cotlagcm,  by  whith  [  n 
ofsmalt  portions  of  Ian  J,  just  sufiidcut  to  eoablc  tlem  to  keep  o 
two  cows,  without  prevendng  them  from  working  constanll]'  W 
Isbourere.     This  custom  docs  nut  pruvaii  in  all  the  parishes,  but  * 
ever  it  does,  the  l>cneBt  of  it  is  felt  by  the  cottagers  theiosdves  Iq 
great  degree,  and  by  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  laad,  it 
new  of  the  poor's  rata,  and  the  industry  nnd  good  order  of  thiil 
scription  of  labourers.   These  smdl  portions  of  land  are  genenltj  m^ 
cultivated,  and  made  the  most  of," — Oenenl  View  of  the  AgricK 
of  Rutland,  by  J.  Crutchy, 

"  We  venture  to  recammend,  that  proper  houses  should  be  bid 
larni'«ervBnt3  contiguous  to  every  home-stead.  This  will  not  i 
promote  the  wellare  and  prosperity  of  that  class  of  men,  by  |p^ 
them  an  opportunity  of  sellUng  in  life,  which  at  present  is  notol 
mutter,  but  will  also  be  higldy  beuehcini  to  the  farmer  bimsdC  ■ 
will,  at  all  times,  have  hands  within  his  own  l>ounds 
his  labour,  and  have  them  nf  that  description  that  are  geuerKlld 
teemed  must  regular  and  carefuL  '  •  •  In  Scotlaitd  th«r«  ^ 
law  against  settlements,  no  restriction  ngiuttst  building  cottagCH 
ever  a  man  can  procure  ground  to  build  upon,  and  no  bars  thrc 
the  way  of  the  common  people  marrying :  and  yet  the  number  of  p< 
who  are  u  burden  upon  the  parish  are  cumparutively  small." — Ace 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  S 
aie.  Brown,  and  Slierriff. 

*  Letter  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Lord  Winchelsea. 
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of  ground,  and  the  state  of  comfort  and  opulence  to 
■which  tliey  arrived  in  consequence  has  been  such,  that 
scarce  any  applications  for  parish  relief  from  them  are 
on  record.  The  poor  on  the  other,  who  had  no  such 
advantages,  are  in  <i  state  of  comparative  indigence 
and  poverty,  and  are  almost  all  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  parochial  assistance.* 

"  The  fuct  i^"  says  Sir  Thomiis  Eernarii,  "  that,  in  every  in- 
■tsnce,  as  soon  as  the  cottnger  hns  got  one  cow,  alt  the  efforts  of  tha 
iutuly  are  directed  to  the  Bttainment  of  the  idcbdb  of  purchiuung  an- 
Other:  so  that  some  who  begin  with  one  cow  ultimately  succeed  in 
purcha^ng  four  or  five.  It  niiglit  be  apprehended,  that  such  an  in- 
ie  of  property  would  induce  them  to  trust  to  the  produce  of  their 
i  and  gsrduns  for  the  support  of  tLemselves  and  their  families: 
bat  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of 
iy  and  steady  industry,  that  these  little  proprietors  arc  in^'oriably 
Aie  most  induHtrious  and  trusty  labourers.  They  are  not  only  stout, 
lUMlthy,  clean,  well-clothed,  and  educated  in  regular  and  principled 
Iwlnta,  but  they  are  used  to  every  part  of  their  husiness  tram  the  car- 
;  period  of  life,  every  inhabitant  of  the  cottage  being  from  in- 
■y  to  interested  in  t^rir  cow,  as  to  imbibe,  at  a  very  early  age,  all 
tite  material  information  on  those  subjects.  The  labourer  who  has 
pmp€TtS,  hamevrr  small,  a  cow,  a  pig,  O'r  even  a  garden,  has  an  inte- 
in  the  wcl&Te  and  tranquillity  of  bi»  country,  and  in  the  good  or- 
der of  society.  He  who  has  none  is  always  ready  fur  novelty  and  ex- 
periment."— Beport  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Poor,  ii. 

T}iefollowingstat«ment  of  four  parisiieain  Rutlandshire,  where  the 

peasantry  have  had  allotments  of  land  for  ccnluries,  compared  with 

four  in  a  neighlmuring  county,  where  they  have  enjoyed  no  such  ad- 

itage,  demonstrates  the  extraordinary  influence  of  this  system  in 

nnishiug  tlie  poor  rates,  and  fostering  habits  of  industry  among  the 

people. 

Jtutlandthire — Money  expended  on   the  poor  in  the  parislies  of 

Jltmblettan,  Ggletnn,  Ureatbani,  and  Busby  : — 

In  1776,  .  L.H7 

1783,  .  140 

1903,  .  4W 

1815,  .  5t>6 

Rental,  I..l+,469;  Annual  rate,  9d. 
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In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Lancashiti 
and  Nottinghamshire,  manufactures  have  for  a  lc«i| 
period  been  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  labourei 
themselves,  which  are  almost  all  furnished  with 
den-grouiid,  and  in  many  cases  with  enough  forth 
maintenance  of  one  or  two  cows.  The  good  eflfecta 
this  appear,  not  merely  in  the  superior  sobriety  ao 
good  conduct  of  these  labourers,  but  iu  the  genen 
comfort  of  their  appearance,  and  the  neat  and  adnal 
rable  condition  in  which  their  cottages  are  kept, 
number  of  little  freeholders  and  copyholders  in  thes 
districts  is  very  great :  and  the  most  cursory  survej 
of  the  state  of  their  habitations,  and  the  substanttl 
condition  of  everything  belonging  to  them,  is  a  strifc 
ing  proof  of  the  effect  of  property  iu  ameliorating  th 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.     The  statesmen 


Shcpley,  I 


n  property  is  Diore  tliati  Iwehe  timea  a»i 
io  the  poriahcs  wlicre  litnd  is  nnthbelit  froDi  tbe  pensantry  na  in 
where  it  b  bestowed :  and  iu  bcitli,  tlie  dlatricla  were  purely 
tuml. — Quarterly  Review,  xU,  p.  365. 

"  There  is  do  better  way,"  says  Mr  Salmtier,  "  to  encourage  the 
than  by  inducing  them  to  collect  all  their  WBKtc  tiue  in  cultivati 
piece  of  land,  and  to  make  use  of  all  their  dirt  and  rubbish  to  m 
it.  A  cottager,  who  works  for  daily  niiges,  has  often  an  hourttti 
in  the  long  days,  and,  by  weather  partly  wet  and  partly  fini^st 
seasons.  Thus  if  he  bad  an  allotinent  of  land,  he  might  be  bull 
to  employ  :  it  is  thai  kind  of  work  which  Dr  Franklin  ndviaea  all 

.s  to  keep  by  them,  because  it  may  be  taken  up  or  lud  down  all 
time,  and  fills  op  scraps  of  leisure,  which  otherwise  would  be 
the  alehouse."— Sabulier  on  Poverty,  p.  132- 


-Money  expended  c 

n   the 

poor  in    Burwork.   Hayfid 

d  West  GrimsteaJ:- 

In  1776, 

L.t8*B 

1783, 

9641 

1803, 

7613 

1815, 

11308 

Rental,  L.2S,700 

Annual  rate,  IDs.  3d. 
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'estmoreland  have  long  been  celebrated  for  tbeir 
mfort  and  good  conduct,  not  less  than  their  indepen- 
int  spirit ;  no  symptoms  of  a  redundant  population 
e  to  be  found  in  tbeir  dwellings  ;  and  they  exhibit, 
Thaps,  the  most  interesting  examples  which  the  Bri^ 
$h  dominions  afford,  of  the  combination  of  manufac- 
ring  industry,  with  the  possession  of  small  landed 
•opertles. 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe  that 
le  beneficial  effects  of  the  division  of  landed  property 
ive  been  fully  experienced  ;  and  they  have  been  such 

in  many  instances  to  have  more  than  counter- 
ilanced  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  barren  soil,  and 
roneous  political  institutions.     In  the  examination 

these  countries  which  has  already  been  given, 
mndant  evidence  of  this  observation  will  be  found, 
t  present  a  few  of  the  most  striking  instances  shall 
ily  be  selected. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in  France,  under 
e  oppressive  and  partial  government  of  the  French 
onarchy,  the  division  of  landed  property  was  found 
•  be  productive  of  a  redundant  population.  It  ap* 
;ars,  however,  that  this  was  not  always  the  case : 
r  so  early  as  the  days  of  Machiavel  it  had  been  ob- 
rved  by  that  profound  observer,*  "  that  the  French 
^asantry  enjoyed  greater  comfort  than  any  other  in 
urope,  because  there  was  hardly  a  peasant  who  had 
>t  a  little  heritage  of  his  own,  which  he  could  be- 
leath  to  his  children."     The  intolerable  oppressions 

which  the  French  peasantry  were  subjected  during 
e  century  which  preceded  the  Re  volution,  and  which, 

the  case  of  a  tenant,  left  only  one4welfth,  and  in 

*  Machiavel,  Hist,  di  Firenze,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 
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the  case  of  a  proprietor,  little  more  tban  one-lhirti  li 
the  produce  of  tbe  soil  to  the  cultivator,*  totally 
ranged  the  natural  efiVcts  of  this  state  of  property, 
rendered  it  productive  of  a  numerous  populatioo, 
ahle  to  purchase  tbe  comforts  and  insensible  to 
dcfiirra  of  civilized  society.     But  what  is  the  pi 
effects  of  this  subdivision  of  the  land,  which,  by 
sale  of  the  national  domains,  has  been  extended 
almost  all  France,!  while  a  more  liberal  govemmi 
and  Qu  equal  system  of  taxation,  has  lightened  the  l 
which  oppressed  the  cultivator.     "  I  hold  it  to  be 
disputable,"  says  the  Baron  de  Stael,  "  that  nothii 
has  coutributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of  the  ricbet 
of  France  since  the  Revolution,  as  the  division  of 
land,  which  has  inspired  a  numerous  class  with  habilj 
of  order  and  economy.     No  one  can  compare  the  pre- 
sent state  of  France,  with  that  which  prevailed  in 
1789,  without  Ijeing  struck  with  the  great  increase  of 
the  nationitl  riches.  Throughout  all  France  the  greatei 
part  of  the  labourers  and  farmers  are  at  tbe  same  time 
proprietorM.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a 
day-labourer  proprietor  of  a  cottage,  which  serves  aS 
an  asylum  to  his  family ;  a  garden  which  feeds  his 
children ;  a  little  held  which  he  cultivates  at  his  lei- 
aure  hours,  and  which  enables  him  to  sustain,  with 
more  chance  of  success,  tbe  terrible  struggle  between 
laborious  poverty  and  engrossing  opulence.      From 
tjiat  state  of  property  has  arisen  a  well-being  in  tbe 
peasantry,  which  is  desirable  in  any  circumstance^ 
but  which  becomes  one  of  the  most  fortunate  forini 
which  society  can  assume,  when  it  is  accompanied,  as  in 

■  Matshall,  Iv.  338.    Young,  i.  413,  33S,  i74. 
t  Baron  Ho  BtAol,  HI.    Duiiin. 
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'rolestantSwitzerlaiid.byfree  instimtions  ant]  general 
]ucatioii.  Nor  have  the  results  upon  population  bet-n 
Hind  (o  be  injnriotts.  Without  doubt  one  effect  of  a 
linulc  subdiviision  of  landed  property  is  to  encourage 

sarly  luarriages  :  but  tbis  leiidenty  is  eflectually  coiin- 
racted  by  tbe  foresight  (vbicli  results  from  education 

LDd  tbe  habit«  of  well-being,  which  forbid  tbe  forma- 
ion  of  n  family,  before  some  provision  for  them  ia 
ladv,  or  tbe  production  of  children,  who  cannot  be 
dut'aled  in  the  rank  of  tbeir  parents.     In  the  Pays 

le  Voad,  the  division  uf  land  hns  long  been  carried 
ber  ibau  in  any  country  of  Europe  :  but  the  in- 
"ea-se  of  population  bas  been  bardly  sensible  in  the 
ist  forty  years,  and  during  tlie  same  period,  the  grejit- 
it  advance  bai>  bi^cu  made  both  in  the  cultivation  of 
le  land,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  iuhnbitantfi."' 
The  population  of  France  iu  1789  was,  according  to 
le  returns  made  totlieNut)onalAs8embIy,26,300,000 
luU :  it  i«  now  about  32,000.000-1     Between  1801 

lOd  1S31,  the  population  of  Kngland  and  Wale»  in- 
reased  from  9,168,000  to  13,897, 187.i  and  is  now 
trobabty  15,500,000.  In  fifty  yeai-s  the  population  of 
''ranee  baa  increased  about  26  |)er  cent.,  or  8  per  cent^ 
1  twenty  years :  while  during  the  same  period  the  pi>- 

lulatton  of  England  has  increased  nearly  GO  per  cent. 
'be  consumption  of  men  during  the  Revolutionary 
'ars,  how  great  soever,  has  been  repaired  by  twnty- 

ive  years  of  peace.j'  and  in  England  the  numl- 

itracted  from  the  production  of  children  in  tl 
lai-y,  and  colonies,   was  probably   nearly 

luring  tbe  game  period.     According  to  t 

■  Barm  de  Sad,  86,  cs.    Dupin.  1  I' 

I  Poptitmtion  Returiio.    Porti-r,  i.  «7,  j 

VOL.  II.  <^ 
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tibns  of  M.  Dupin,  founded  on  the  ex|ierience  of  tlie 
lastfortyyears,  the  population  of  France  doubles  in  103 
years:  that  of  England  in  forty-two  years.*  Thedivision 
of  land,  therefore,  when  accompanied  by  a  tolerablu 
equalization  of  rights,  has  decidedly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  population  in  France,  compared  with  its  sd- 
vance  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  such  a 
state  of  property  was  generally  unknown. 

In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  all  along  the  enchanting 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  division  of  landed 
property  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  carried 
the  greatest  extent.    Baron  de  Stael  gives  the  foltowi 
account  of  this  interesting  district,  in  which  be 
long  resided  :  "  Around  my  dwelling  the  land  ii;  di-' 
vided  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
properties  are  beluw  an  acre.     Yet  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  no  part  of  Europe  offers  a  similar  pic- 
ture of  prosperity.     So  far  from  there  being  any 
dnndance  of  population,  the  wages  of  labour  are  the 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent.     The 
rity  of  the  opulent  classes  can  hardly  find  objectaj 
misery  to  relieve  ;  and  the  succour  which  they 
would  be  rejected,  if  offered  by  a  supercilious  hai 
Independence  and  prosperity  universally  prevail,°+J 
On  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  on  tlic 
sunny  slopes  of  Appenzel ;  in  the  forest  cantons, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  a  simi 
state  of  property  exists ;  and  the  traveller  will  sei 
the   world  for  a   similar  picture    of  comfort, 
and  general  prosperity.]:     "The  canton   of  Zuri( 
says  Mr    Coxe,    in  a  passage  already   quoted, 

•  Dupin*B  Force  Comtnercialc,  ii.  3fi. 

t  De  Bluel,  98.  J   Personal  ultHcn-Htiuri. 
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irhicli  raoiiot  be  loo  often  the  subject  of  meclita- 
Hon,  "  for  the  mild  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the 
Veli-being  of  the  peasantry,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
[pot  on  the  habitable  globe.  The  population  is  ex- 
temely  numerous;  in  many  places  there  is  hardly 
In  acre  and  a  quarter  to  each  individual.  The  whole 
Sountry,  both  there  and  in  Appenzel,  resembles  a  con- 
tinued village,  being  thickly  strewed  with  excellent 
stages,  to  almost  all  of  which  a  garden  and  piece 
^ground  are  attached,  which  belong  to  the  peasant, 
Ind  are  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care."  * 

The  Lower  Val  d'Arno,"  says  M.  Simond.  "  from 

Florence  to  Pisa,  is  the  spot  of  all  Italy  where  the 

|ind  is  most  subdivided,  and  the  population  most  nu~ 

\l»eroua,  yet  most  at  their  ease.      There  is  not  ten 

Biles  without  a  town,  not  two  without  a  village,  and 

irdiy  300  yards  without  a  village,  which,  even  to 

I  English  eye,  appears  neat  and  pretty.     The  dress 

the  peasantry,  as  well  as  tlieir  dwellings,  indicate 

lie  general  well-being  which  prevails."  f 

"  There  are  very  few  cottages  in  Sweden  and  N^or- 

ty  that  have  not  land  attached  to  them,  which  are 

if  tofinite  service  to  the  peasants  and  their  families. 

Vbe  wages  of  labour  are  high,  and  the  condition  of 

be  labourers  superior  to  any  part  of  Europe  ;  some 

tarts  of  Switzerland  alone  excepted,  J     Population 

Ivances  very  slowly  in  both  countries  ;  the  propor- 

ion  of  marriages  in  the  former  country  being  I  to 

ilO,  and  in  the  latter,  1  to  130.  §     In  Lapland  and 

Finland,  also,  every  peasant  has  a  property  in  land 

\ttacied  to  his  dicelling,  and  abundance  and  content- 

nt  reign  in  all  their  dwellings."  || 

Coxe,  i.  173.  t  Siinond's  Italy,  1 10. 

X  Acerbi,  Vol.  i.  Clarke,  x.      j  Tooke,  iL  146.    ]]  Atwhi,  ii.  106. 
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The  com  fun  aod  opulesee  ot'  the  peasantcy  in  Flu- 
den  and  HoUand  faare  been  remarked  by  every  tn> 
Teller,  Landed  pnqiertT  is  extreindy  subdivided  in 
both  ccnmtries.  *  "  The  cottages  and  Tillages  an 
extremely  irainerom,  and  famish  the  greatest  cbam 
to  the  landscape,  for  they  impress  the  beholder  irith 
the  moat  delightful  ideas  cf  the  independence  and 
ease  of  the  possessors.  The  cottages  generally  kau 
gardens  romud  them,  amd  a  fevc  aere»  f^lamd,  which, 
with  a  cow  or  two,  and  some  swine  and  poultry,  nuke 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  as  comfortable  aa  tbiy 
can  be  in  this  wcvld-t 

N'otbing  strikes  a  trareller  more  than  the  comfint 
and  prosperity  which  preTails  in  Upper  and  Jjowa 
Austria,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Salsbouig  and 
Tyrol.  In  no  part  of  the  world  do  the  peasants  lin 
better,  or  enjoy  a  lai^er  share  of  physical  enjoymenb: 
they  eat  meat  and  drink  wine  every  day,  and  dveD  ii 
the  most  comfortable  bouses.^  The  peasantry  ait 
not  tenants  but  feuars,  that  is,  every  former  is  pro- 
prietor ^  his  lands  for  payment  of  a  certain  fixed 
rent.  There  is  an  appearance  of  systematic  r^ularitf 
and  steady  industry  througbout  the  whole  conntiy, 
which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  conditim  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  adjoining  states.^ 

On  both  sides  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  in  Searv, 
Bigorre,  and  Biscay,  the  country  is  divided  amoif 
an  immense  number  of  small  proprietors,  whose  aiti- 
ation  is  so  extremely  comfortable,  that  it  has  attrad- 
ed  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  So  far  from  tben 
being  any  redundance  in  the  population,  the  niimboi 
of  the  people  are  hardly  sufficient  for  their  industriom 

*  Hhaw'i  Netfaerlanda.       f  Eite,  Flanders,  37.  )       Reubet^  iL  71. 
$  Hacdonald'i  Aiwtm;  Edin-  Encjclop. ; and penoul  abawDka. 
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occupations.     "  Every  valley  resembles  a  cast  gar- 
den, thickly  studded  with  excellent  cottages"* 

Tht;  population  of  Hindostan  has  frequently  been 
[referred  to,  as  indicating  the  bad  effect  of  a  minute 
iiubdivision  of  landed  property.  The  political  evils 
Ihave  already  been  explained,  which,  in  that  rich 
ICountry,  by  exposing  the  ryots  to  a  continual  system 
«rf  spoliation,  have  prevented  the  growth  of  ail  ar- 
tificial wants  or  habits  of  comfort  among  the  lower 
orders,  and  consequently  induced  a  diseased  action 
bf  the  principle  of  population.  But  let  us  examine 
the  consequence  of  the  same  subdivision  since  the 
perpetual  settlement  has  given  even  a  slight  degree 
testability  to  the  situation  of  the  cultivator,  by  se- 
hirJDg  him  for  ever  in  the  possession  of  his  land, 
Spon  payment  of  the  fixed  rent;  and  since  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government  has  permitted  them 
bo  enjoy  their  protection  without  risk  of  domestic  op- 
pression or  foreign  invasion.  "  Emigrants,"  says 
Bishop  Heber,  "  come  from  all  quarters  to  the  British 
tossessiousin  Bengal,  to  enjoy  the  superior  protection 
nd  security  which  they  afford.  Cultivation  is  every- 
Rpfaere  prodigiously  on  the  increase,  t  It  is  admitted 
Wen  by  those  among  the  natives  who  are  most  hostile 
O  the  English  power,  that  under  it  justice  is  well  ad- 
Binistered,  and  properly  secured. |  The  consequence 
^  that  artificial  wants  are  making  rapid  progress 
Wiong  the  peasantry.  They  are  not  ill  off  for  food, 
hough  they  never  labour  above  five  hours  a-day,  and 
ulf  the  year  is  holidays.  §  The  desire  for  English 
rticlcB  and  fashions  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  ||  and 
!te  property  they  generally  possess  indicates  that  a 

•  Arthur  Ynung,  i.  4!.    Swiiiburoe,  ii-  p.  III.       f  Heber,  iu.  874. 
4  Hcbcr,  iii.  S7fl.  i  Ibid.  iii.  877.  |t  Ibid.  Hi.  88^ 


considerable  portion  of  tlieir  ennntigs  bas  been  accn* 
Ululated  iu  a  durable  foriii.'  The  i)assiou  fur  oroa- 
lueiit  is  as  strong  aniuiig  the  liiiiduo  women,  even  of 
the  lowest  rank,  as  tlie  ladies  of  Kurope,  ainl  Mf  */7rw 
trinkets  which  you  generally  see  on  the  arnis  anil 
ankles  of  a  peasant  girl  in  Bengal,  would  outdo  alt  the 
finertj  of  an  Eitglish  t>iUk-tiiaUl.]  The  men  havejiut 
the  same  desire J'or  good  living  and  artificial  icaslt 
as  other  people  :l  and  the  exertions  which  tbey  inak« 
to  improve  their  property  prove,  that  tht-y  have  botli 
abundance  of  foresiglit,  eud  complete  cunfideuco  iu  the 
protection  of  government.  It  is  very  usual  to  see  ikjui- 
goes  planted  and  carefully  tended  round  the  cottagrst 
though  they  do  not  bear  fruit  till  they  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  old  ;  as  striking  an  instance  of 
confidence  aud  foresight  as  can  well  be  imagined.^ 
The  undue  tendency  tu  population  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  superstition  of  the  people,  which  makes  theu) 
consider  it  a  misfortune  to  die  without  ofi'spring."  || 
It  is  a  most  curious  circumstance  tu  see  the  limita- 
tions to  population,  so  long  repressed  by  the  tialiuual 
superstition,  the  oppressive  exactions,  and  the  ruiuouii 
wars  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  gradually  developing  tliem- 
selves  under  the  protectiou  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  there  can  be  no  douht,  that,  if  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  dyiug  without  children  could  be  tv 
moved,  the  tendency  to  increase,  even  with  the  pre- 
sent subdivision  of  land,  and  great  defects  in  tbe 
mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  would  cease  to  be  ex- 
cessive, and  the  enjoyment  of  property  would  exert  it» 

•  Helrer,  iii.  877.  t  Ibid.  iii.  35.  J  Iljkl. 

$  Ibid,  i.  3Uj.  II   Ibid,  iii,  3al. 
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Wonted  iufluence  in  regulating  the  multiplication  of 
the  people. 

••  There  cannot  be/*  says  Malcolm,  "  a  more  inte- 
resting spectacle,  than  the  great  district  stretching  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  Ganges,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Company's  army. 
This  district  a  few  years  ago  had  been  a  mere  jungle, 
abandoned  for  ages  to  tigers  and  robbers :  it  is  now 
covered  with  cultivated  fields  and  villages,  the  latter 
of  which  are  filled  with  old  soldiers  and  their  families, 
in  a  manner  which  showed  their  deep  gratitude  and 
attachment  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  they  enjoy- 
ed. When  we  consider  the  immeasurable  quantity 
of  waste  land  in  the  dominions  of  the  Company,  it 
appears  extraordinary  that  this  plan  has  not  been 
adopted  in  every  part  of  India,  upon  a  more  liberal 
and  enlarged  scale.  The  native  soldiers  of  Bengal  are 
almost  all  cultivators ;  and  a  reward  of  this  nature 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  attach  them.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  object  would  add  in  an  incalcu- 
lable degree  to  the  ties  we  have  upon  the  fidelity  of 
those  by  whom  our  dominions  in  India  are  likely  to 
be  preserved  or  lost."* 

These  examples,  to  which  numbers  of  others  might 
be  added,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter,!  ^^^  decisive  of  the  present  question. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  acquisition  of  land,  when 
unaccompanied  hy  political  oppression,  is  not  only  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  the  industry,  but  the  most  pow- 
erful security  against  the  undue  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  instance  of  Ireland,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 

*  Mftlco]m*s  India,  1st  editioD,  526,  528. 
t  See  Chap.  VIL,  VIII.,  aud  IX. 
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rir^arded  b.->  aft  Kxample  of  lite  natural  effect  of  tti, 
(Jivinioti  (}f  landed  property-,  bat  of  tbe  diseased  actxi 
of  (he  principle  of  population,  under  the  f;onibii» 
tiuiut  or  landetl  possessions  and  political  oppresnoo; 
and  iff  not  U>  be  taken  as  the  rule  but  the  exceptioD. 
The  Baron  de  Siael  has  contended,  that  the  dis. 
tinction  lies  between  tbe  division  of  property  in  la 
and  the  division  of Jarm*  for  which  a  rent  is  to 
paid.  "  7'liere  are  not,  in  the  world,"  he  obeemi; 
"  two  Hitiiations  more  different,  I  bad  almost  said 
more  up|>0Hitc,  than  that  of  a  little  metayer  in  the 
service  of  a  ^reat  landholder,  and  that  of  a  sma 
dciMJiident  proprietor.  The  feeling  of  property,  tlie 
duties  and  enjoyments  to  which  it  gives  rise,  develope 
feelings  in  Ihc  one,  to  which  tbe  other  is  an  entire 
Htranger.  With  the  possession  ofproperty  arises  &!£• 
Higlit,  and  the  desire  of  bettering  one's  condition,  and 
the  dread  of  falling  in  society :  while  tbe  unbappf 
Iriith  cultivator,  always  in  danger  of  being  in  wantof 
tbo  necessaries  uf  life,  and  always  dependent  on  the 
coprifMj  of  a  landlord  or  steward,  seeks,  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,  the  sole  enjoyment  which  is  left  to  him  ;  and 
trusts  fur  the  subsistence  of  his  children  on  the  pity 
of  bis  master,  till  the  moment,  when,  driven  to  despair, 
he  takes  a  cruel  vengeance  on  the  injustice  of  socie^. 
The  Knglish  writers  have  almost  all  examined  tbii 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  question,  whether  the  di- 
vision of  laud  is  likely  to  diinioish  the  poor's  rates; 
dikI  (his  opinion  is,  M'ith  hardly  one  exception,  in  the 
negative.  I  pronounce  without  hesitation,  UuteJiinKi 
inny  have  tlu»t  effect ;  tittle  projterties  the  rever»e^ 
ThciH'  ulwervotions  are  perfectly  just,  so  far  as  they 
•  Iteniii  ilv  !*«ic!,  102— lot. 
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ffo  :  but  tlie  diffeiente  to  which  they  jjoint  is  a  branch 
only  of  the  great  distinction  on  the  subject.  It  is  iio 
doubt  true,  that  a  little  cottar  is  more  exposed  to  op- 
pression, and  has  much  less  the  means  of  indulging 
in  artificial  wants,  than  a  small  proprietor  :  and  there- 
fore the  mutti plica tioi}  of  tenantry  is  more  likely  to 
produce  a  redundant  population  than  the  extension  of 
Bmall  proprietors  :  but  circumstances  may  occur  in 
which  farmers  may  be  so  far  protected,  as  to  rise  nearly 
iDto  the  rank  of  proprietors,  wtiile,  on  the  other,  pro- 
prietors may  be  so  much  exposed  to  exaction  as  to  be 
in  no  better  situation  than  tenants  at  will.  Thus  the 
yeomanry,  on  manyof  the  English  estates,  though  pro- 
tected by  no  leases,  enjoy  nearly  the  security  and  the 
advantages  of  property,  from  the  kindly  relation  which 
the  elective  franchise  has  estahlished  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants ;  while  in  France,  under  the 
old  regime,  and,  in  some  degree,  under  the  present 
Government  in  China  and  Hindostan,  the  multiplied 
oppressions,  affecting  the  smalt  proprietors,  have  left 
thetn  hardly  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
from  the  nominal  possession  of  land.  The  true  dis- 
tinction, which  obtains  universally,  and  explains  the 
opposite  effects  of  the  division  of  land  in  all  ages,  and 
:fai  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  between  lauded 
pperty,  where  the  possessor  is  allowed  to  enjoy  its 
its,  and  landed  property  where  the  exaction  of  au- 
,her  or  the  insecurity  of  government  leaves  him  only 
le  means  of  existence.  The  effect  is  the  same  whe- 
ther these  exactions  couie  from  a  burdensome  system 
of  taxation,  the  incursions  of  a  hostile  Rajah,  a  rapa- 
ious  landlord,  or  an  oppreasive  despot.  In  either 
the  cultivator  is  allowed  only  to  derive  subi^isl- 
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CHMidrrcd.  it  w9  be  tmmA  th«  Ae  frisMMi  otk 
MtamffuitA  hf  Ame  fnfartiM  to  Ae  cahiTrtor^il 
air— nr  of  aB  otlHfs  Mart  fikrij-  to  diminKli  or 
laorc  Ibc  bard^  of  poor's  ma.    Tlie  < 
^fi!  are  Ibe  grat  oase  of  tbe  wretcfardneas  wl 
driven  tbe  poorrrdMaesi^aalrgalRlief.     fifanu 
turtrrit  tlirtnrn  ool  of  emptofinaa  by  tb«  viciasitfl 
uf  annxiKic*: ;  workmeo  left  datitnte  from  the  st 
[Wl^  of  |iuMur,or  Uiectagnalionof  prirste  cntcrpri 
ehildn-n  thrown  upua  the  world  bj-  the  death  oft! 
(larL-iits,  tu  places  wlirre  tiiey  are  unknowa  ; 
bi-reavt^l  of  tdeir  support  by  tbe  loss  of  tht-ir  husban 
womutt  iK-tniyed  by  tbe  treachery  uf  loeo,  ur  des 
whi'ri  burdviii'd  u-t(b  au  iufaiit  oQi'pring :  these 
tbe  [KTHOiiK  who  fall  upon  the  i-harity  of  the  bmel 
Juiit,  utid  when  iiccumulated  hi  great  uuiDbers  rej 
Home  legal  relief  unavoidable.     It  is  tbe  total  wu 
property  wliieh   makes    these  casualties  so  fatal 
lliv  poor,  niid  eoi)vert»  the  iniiifurtuues  of  the  higb 
Into  the  deutnicliun  of  Ihc  lower  orders.     Were  t 
jK'opK*  poNnessed  of  property,  however  small,  in  i 
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they  would  find  an  asylum  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of 
Xfe ;  aud  possibly  might  only  be  excited  to  additional 
Industry,  and  trained  to  severer  babits  by  misfortunes, 
Vliicb,  without  such  support,  by  renderiDg  them  des* 
perate,  drive  them  to  beggary,  dissipation,  and  despair. 
'    Let  the  annals  of  the  poor  be  examined,  and  the  bis- 
toiyof  themisfortuneiiofeachindivtdualwhoisbrougbt 
to  the  workhouse,  accurately  ascertained.     Are  they 
composed  of  persons  whom  the  possession  of  property 
tias  reduced  to  ruin,  wbose  subsf  ance  bas  been  wasted, 
and  prospects  blighted  by  the  imprudeot  marriages 
followiDg  on  little  Jieritages  ?    It  will  be  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  are  composed  of  persons  who 
•re  totally  destitute,  and  who  have  become  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  an  imprudent  marriage,  not 
because  they  had^  hut  because  they  had  not  property. 
A  certain  degree  of  poverty  among  the  labouring 
classes,  totally  annihilates  all  limitations  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  and  renders  early  marriages  as  uni- 
versal as  the  indigence  which  creates  them.     Men 
never  look  before  them,  unless  they  have  some  per- 
manent object  to  look  to :  they  are  always  influenced 
exclusively  by  present  enjoyments,  unless  they  see 
some  suffii-ient  reason  to  forego  tliem.     Universally  it 
vill  be  found,  that  improvidence  is  the  usual  atten- 
dant on  excessive  degradation,  and  that  the  opposite 
habits  prevail  to  the  greatest  extent  among  those 
classes  who  are  farthest  removed  from  actual  want. 
The  more  that  the  lower  orders  can  be  assimilated  to 
the  hahita  and  situation  of  their  superiors,  the  more 
ia  the  principle  of  increase  brought  under  control,  and 
the  dangers  of  redundant  numbers  averted.     It  is  by 
^ving,  not  withholding,  property  to  the  laboiuing 


classes,  that  means  are  afforded  fur  the  acquisition 
these  habits,  and  facility  given  to  this  assiinitatiot 
Accordingly,  it  is  extremely  well  worthy  of  obi 
vation,  that  tvhile  the  poor's  rates  of  EnglatiiJ,  wh 
the  labouring  classes,  generally  speaking,  are  destU 
of  landed  property,  have  increased  to  such  a  (legi 
that,  anterior  to  the  late  change  in  the  law,  one-tei 
(if  the  whole  population  receive  parochial  relief  :* 
rural  population  of  France,  which  now  embra 
34,000,000  of  persons!  directly  or  indirectly  conned 
with  landed  property,  have  not  experienced  as  yet, 
least,  a  similar  necessity  for  any  such  general  assii 
ance.  It  appears  from  the  information  collected! 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that,  in  tlie  rural  i 
tricts  of  France,  there  is  no  regular  system  of  p 
laws  or  fixed  rate  levied,  and  in  many  parts,  especiatlt 
Britnnuy,  there  is  none  at  all.  Much  misery  in  c 
sequence  prevaiifi,  and  mendicity  is  general :  but  thfl 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  but  for  the  almost  universal  dM 
sion  of  landed  property,  that  misery  would  havebecol 
soexcessive,'as  tohave  forced  on  ageneral  assessraenl 
The  small  freeholds  which  each  family  possess  furni 
subsistence  during  the  numerous  casualties  to  whi 
the  labouring  classes  are  exposed  :  and  misfortuw 
which  in  England  would  send  a  whole  family  to  ti 
workhouse,  or  plunge  the  younger  members  into  iri 
tricvable  habits  of  dissipation  or  profligacy,  there  offt 
pass  over  the  class  of  the  proprietors  without  prod ucSi 
any  alteration  either  in  their  industry  or  their  enjo; 
ments.  This  is  a  most  important  circumstance,  tl 
cause  it  exemplifies  on  a  great  scale  the  influence 

*  I'lirliaiiieiitary  Uepurt,  IBZ7- 

I   Appeniilx  F,  1>.  7ii,  Poor  Law  (■oiDmissioiiers*  Iteporl. 


lauded  property  in  preventing  tbe  misfortunes  of  life 

(from  produfiijgr  that  hopeless  miaery  which  ruins  the 
liabits  of  the  lower  orders.  And  exjierience  has  de- 
monstrated, that  it  is  no  pei-uliarity  in  the  French 
character  to  which  the  English  are  strangers,  which 
has  produced  this  remarkable  difference  between  their 
rural  populalion  :  for  in  the  great  towns  of  France, 
where  the  poor  dei>end  entirely  on  their  daily  wages, 
and  landed  property  is  generally  unknown,  the  poor's 
rates  arejitlly  as  severe  as  in  Ihis  country.  In  Paris, 
CODtaining  700,000  souls,  the  sums  raised  annually 
for  the  support  of  the  ])oor  amount  to  L.  500,000,  and 
70,000  of  the  whole  population  aanually  pass  through 
the  hospitals ;  while  in  London,  whose  population 
■mounts  to  1,500,000,  the  sum  raised  is  not  by  any 
means  in  tbe  same  proportion.  The  «um  total  levied 
lor  the  su]»port  of  tbe  poor  in  France  is  L.1,800,000, 
rhich  is  distributed  among  an  urban  population  of 
1,500,000  persons.* 

It  is  related  by  physicians,  that  the  Spanish  autho- 
dties,  mistaking  the  epidemic  fever  to  which  their 
rest  cities  are  subject  for  a  contagious  disorder, 
'heu,  in  fact,  it  arises  from  the  pestilential  air  of  a 
particular  district,  draw  a  military  cordon  round  the 
&kly  quarter  ;  thus,  by  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
tDtinue  breathing  tbe  poisonous  atmosphere  which  is 
)readiDg  death  through  th(;ir  dwelhngs  :  while  the 
.mericans,  better  informed  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
lisorder,  compel  the  people  to  quit  the  dangerous 
places,  and  the  environs  of  the  town  are  in  conse< 
^ence  covered  with  healthy  emigrants,  while  the 
ladly  air  is  suffered  to  waste  its  malignity  on  empty 

'   Msf^eiidie,  Appenilix  F,  p-  78. 
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walU.  It  is  wortliy  of  coDsideration  M-betiier  t 
writers  who  oppose  the  distribution  of  landed  pro 
ty,  on  the  ground  of  its  teodenn'  to  produce  a  redo 
dant  population,  have  not  falli^n  into  nn  error  of  1 
same  kiud  ;  aud  whether  the  effect  of  their  measun 
not  to  compel  the  poor  to  hrenthe  a  coNtagiout  t 
when  Nature  is  inviting  tbem  to  the  solubritjr 
country  life. 

Excessive  poverty  is  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of) 
poor.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  indigence  whldlj 
nerally  destroys  all  tlie  better  faculties  of  the  mil 
almost  as  certainly  as  extreme  viruleuce  of  conta 
proves  fatal  to  the  body.  White  the  poor  remahi 
an  abject  state  of  poverty,  it  is  impossible  either 
improve  their  habits,  or  regulate  their  numbers.  ' 
tendency  to  increiise  is  never  diminished,  but  unifor 
ly  increased  by  the  absence  of  comfort  or  pri^ 
among  them.  Descend  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  sode 
where  misery  is  habitual,  and  you  will  6nd  marria 
everywhere  contracted  without  the  smalleBt  attent 
to  the  means  of  maintaiiMng  a  family  :  ascend  a  lit 
higher,  and  you  will  find  prudence,  caution,  and  fi 
sight,  uniformly  spreading  with  the  extension  off 
perty  :  elevate  your  views  to  the  higher  classes,  i 
you  see  these  principles  maintaining  a  complete 
minion  over  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  id 
exalted  rank  always  tticapnble,  without  assistance  fi 
below,  to  maintain  its  own  numbers,  it  is  not  by 
priring  the  poor  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  bat 
giving  them  the  means  of  enjoyment,  that  the  prii 
pies  intended  for  the  regulation  of  their  numbers 
to  be  developed. 

In   truth,  the  necessity  for  a  legal  relief  for 


poor,  is  the  natural  conse<iuence  of  tlie  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  tlie  advanced  stages  of  society, 
and  springs  not  from  the  possession  but  the  absence 
of  property  among  the  labouring  classes.  Where 
certain  degree  of  opulence  exists  in  the  higher 
ranks,  the  poor  are  drawn  together  in  vast  numbers 
into  one  place,  from  the  concentrated  demand  for 
labour  which  the  union  of  their  superiors  occasion; 
and  when  so  accumulated,  the  necessity  for  legal  re- 
lief is  immediately  felt.  In  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  great  machine  of  society,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  at  times  unavoidably  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  many  are  necessarily  precipitated 
into  destitute  circumstances.  Without  property  a 
large  proportion  of  these  unfortunate  beings  must  be 
maintained  by  the  higher  orders  ;  either  by  draining 
the  resources  of  the  humane,  or  burdening  the  funds 
of  the  public.  The  English  poor-rates,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  arise  pecessarily  from  the  opu- 
lence and  complicated  state  of  society  which  has  long 
subsisted  in  that  country  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  a  part  only 
of  the. most  alarming  feature  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  British  empire. 

It  is  related  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  when 
Rome  fell  before  the  forces  of  Alaric,  the  whole  of 

Italy  and  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  1760  great  fami- 

'Bes,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  cultivated  their  im- 

lense   estates    by   means   of  slaves.*      The    race   of 

■freemen  and  independent  cultivators  had  entirely  dis- 

ijjpeared  before  the  engrossing  "wealth  of  the  patrician 
lasses.     In  France,  at  this  moment,  twenty  millions 

"  Ammianus  MBrtelUnu*,  x\v.  B. 
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of  persons  ore  so  far  coonected  with  landed  propeiq 
as  to  be  indepeadeot  of  the  wages  of  labour, 
in  Britain  the  retoms  of  the  income  tax  prove,  tlM 
out  of  a  population  of  17,000,000,  probably  i 
200,000  are  exempted  from  tbe  necessity  of  daily 
bour.t     These  facts  are  deserving  the  most 


*  The  Dukf  de  Gaeta  (Gaudin)  (Mrmoim  de  Doc  6e  Gseta, 

Ganille,206  ]S€,)tfaiuitateHiec<impont)oiioftlie French  populatju: 

Agricultural  proprietor*  uul  tb«ir  familie*,  •        13^058^ 

Proprietors  oot  agricultunl  and  tbeir  families,  •         710^ 

Proprietors  partly  living  on  wages  and  tbrnr  fam'H'",      -    ~" 


Total  proprietora,  Hjtttf 

Agricultural  labourers  liring  on  wages  and  thrir  Amities,  4^)JM 
Industrial  labourers  living  on  wages  and  theb  bmiliea,  9^Sia/a 

In  other  words,  the  class  of  proprietors  id  FtSDce  is  more  nmurM 
than  that  ivliicli  subsists  on  wages :  while  in  England  it  it  otHj  a  la- 
tieth  part  of  ibcir  emouat. 

In  1838,  the  number  iif  separate  properties  taxed  for  tbe  la^J» 
ri:re  in  France,  had  risen  to  the  enotmous  number  of  10^890^)11 
— Dupin,  Force  Commercial  de  France,  i.  7 ;  and  Deux  Ans  de  Bcpl 
6e  Louii  Philippe,  £71. 

f  The  relurns  of  the  income  tax  in  1813  Bhnwed,  in  flreat  BiiUiB, 

197,000  persons  n-ith  sn  income  from     L.50  to    L-SOO 

8^,000  -  '  -  SOOto       1000 

3,000  ■  -  -  1000  to      5000 

GOO  -  -  above     5000 

15fi,<i00  persona  in  all  posseacing  an  income  above  L.50«;Mri 
or  600,000  souls  dependent  upon  persons  in  that  utuation.  Of  ttiM 
the  great  riiijurity  unquestionably  derived  their  incomes  fitim  pra&» 
sions  or  tmiles,  and  not  from  realized  property.  To  so  small  a.  numbs 
i*  the  imraoi^c  wealth  of  Britain  con'Gned.  The  number  is  now  giatt. 
ly  increased,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  300,000.  Mr  Colquhom 
calculates  Ihe  number  of  persons  of  independent  fortune  in  Britain, 
that  is,  of  persons  who  can  live  n-ithout  daily  labour,  at  47,000,'aiid 
their  &milics  at  834,000  :  or,  including  bankers,  merchants,  lod 
others  who  unite  industrial  profits  to  the  returns  of  property,  60,000, 
am)  tlidr  fanillic)!  300,0OO.    On  the  other  hand,  there  nre  3,44O,00D 
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dderation.      They  indicate  a   state    of    society 

^hich  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  alarming,  and 

ly  in  ancient  times,  would  have  been  the  sure 

Ibrerunner  of  national  decline.     Whether  the  weak- 

and  insecurity  arising  from  this  state  of  property 

i^is  counteracted  in  the  British  empire,  by  other  causes 

r  of  renovation,  arising  from  the  energy  and  freedom 

)  of  her  people,  it  would  be  out  of  place  now  to  inquire ; 

Imt  this  much  is  perfectly  clear,  that  to  imagine,  that 

aU  hope,  that  while  this  prodigious  inequality  in  the 

distribution  of  wealth  continues,  it  can  be  possible  to 

diq>ense  with  a  tax  for  the  poor,  is  perfectly  visionary. 

Such  a  burden  arises  necessarily  from  the  dispropor- 

^  tion  between  the  holders  of  property,  and  the  classes 

'  dependent  on  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  the  only  certain 

1  mode  of  alleviating  it  is  by  augmenting  the  one  class 

V  and  diminishing  the  other. 

:  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  division  of  land 
to  be  accomplished  ?  Ajre  the  estates  of  the  great  pro- 
firietors,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  to  be  divided 
among  their  tenants  ?  And  if  this  injustice  were  com- 
mitted, where  is  the  security  for  the  preservation  of 
those  institutions  which  the  weight  of  the  aristocracy 
maintains  in  modem  Europe  ? 

heads  of  fiimiliesy  and  16,800,000  persons  living  on  their  daily  labour. 
The  paupers,  criminals,  and  vagrants  alone  are  1^00,000. — Colqu. 
hoan,  107—111,  and  Baron  de  Stael,  54.  Incredibly  small  as  these 
nnmben  of  opulent  persons  in  the  British  empire  may  appear,  the  in- 
ference to  which  they  lead  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  recent  re- 
tams  of  the  number  of  persons  holding  funded  property  laid  before 
Pariiamenty  which  only  show  281,936  persons  in  all  holding  property 
In  the  funds,  of  whom  87,623  draw  dividends  below  L.  5 ;  not  exceed- 
ing L.1000, 1359 ;  not  exceeding  L.2000, 402 ;  exceeding  L.2000,  only 
1  176! — See  Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables  for  1837,  p.  5. 
TOL.  II.  D 
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On  this  subject,  it  may  at  ooce  be  admitted,  ti 

if  the  general  acquisition  of  land  by  the  poor  were  t 
endanger  the  stability  of  that  hereditary  aristocnK 
which  forms  the  great  political  distinction  betvet 
the  eastern  dynasties  and  the  European  mooarchi 
the  advantage  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  tl 
Bacrifice  ;  or  rather  the  change  would  be  attended  I 
effects  entirely  destructive  to  society.  However  id 
we  may  lament  the  political  effects  of  the  feudal  a 
tocracy  of  Europe,  where  it  has  not  been  mitigate 
as  in  BriEain,  by  commercial  wealtb,  it  is  not 
compared  to  the  desolating  influence  of  eastemd 
potism.  Spaiu  is  iu  a  bad  situation  ;  but  it  is  inco 
parably  better  than  Turkey  or  Persia.  If  the  bei 
ditary  aristocracy,  who  have  a  permanent  interest 
the  subsisting  order  of  things,  be  destroyed,  the  g 
security  against  the  violation  of  property,  and  the  e 
croachments  of  government  is  removed,  and  the  p 
become  exposed  to  a  successic^  of  petty  despots,  w 
having  no  permanent  interest  in  their  subjects, ; 
naturally  inclined  to  ai'bitrary  exaction.  Hiadost 
and  China  have  for  ever  remained  durable  monumei 
of  the  woeful  state  of  degradation  to  which  the  buj 
race  can  be  reduced,  when  no  hereditary  nobiEt 
having  a  durable  interest  in  the  soil,  exist,  to  f 
the  race  of  cultivators  from  the  oppression  of  a 
tralised  government;  and  France,  which  destroy 
hers,  and  voluntarily,  during  the  madness  of  the  I 
volution,  exchanged  European  for  Asiatic  civilisAtii 
is  destined  to  add  a  third  to  the  melancholy  exain{^ 
Nay,  it  may  even  be  admitted,  that  toward  a  i 
developement  of  the  advantages  of  landed  pn^a 
upon  human  character,  the  right  of  primcgenitmre 


indispensable.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  by  giving 
the  human  mind  a  permanent  object  of  attachment, 
that  land  produces  such  important  effects.  This  feeling 
is  destroyed,  if  the  possessor  has  the  painful  convic- 
tion, that,  the  moment  he  dies,  the  family  acres  will 
be  alienated,  the  paternal  home  deserted,  and  every- 
thing sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  order  to  a  division 
of  the  proceeds  among  the  different  members  of  the 
family.  Such  a  custom  destroys  all  the  invaluable 
local  and  family  attachments  connected  with  land, 
and  converts  it  into  a  mere  temporary  possession,  va- 
lued only  as  the  means  of  accumulating  fortune,  or 
earning  subsistence.  This  effect  has  been  strongly 
experienced  in  America,  where  the  established  law, 
not  less  than  the  public  feeling,  supports  an  equal 
division  of  landed  property  among  the  children  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  estates  seldom  descend  from 
father  to  son,  but  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  sale  of  his  whole  ef- 
fects, and  the  complete  dispersion  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household ;  so  that  wealth  as  rarely 
reaches  the  third  generation  as  in  the  dynasties  of 
the  east.  *  The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  land 
is  never  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  settlement,  but 
as  a  temporary  possession  only  ;  and  the  paternal 
home  is  abandoned  with  as  little  regret  as  a  hired 
house,  or  a  rented  farm.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
fatal,  both  to  the  stability  of  institutions,  the  dignity 
of  manners,  and  the  growth  of  affection.  It  destroys 
L  that  permanent  connection  of  families  with  land, 
I  which  constitutes  the  great  counterpoise  to  the  tur- 
L  bulence  of  the  people,  by  giving  birth  to  a  class  whose 


•  Tocqueville,  i.  HE<-f)3. 
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interesbt  are  for  ever  the  same ;  it  prerents  the  grovFth 
of  those  elevated  classes  in  vhom  honour  is  hereditary 
and  mamiers  dignified  ;  because  character  is  felt  Is 
be  acquired  by  birth,  aud  degradatiou  prevented 
the  exem|itiGD  from  labour.  It  checks  the  flow  of 
the  kindly  affections  connected  with  home,  aod 
the  generous  feelings  associated  with  faniiljr, 
home  is  known  to  be  dependent  on  the  life  of  its 
eessor,  and  family  is  lost  by  the  dispersion  of  it3  n 
bens. 

The  establishment  of  a  legal  right  in  cbildren  to 
certain  share  of  landed  property  is  still  more  i 
gerous,  because  it  tends  to  undermine  the  iude] 
dence  of  tbat  class,  who  form  the  natural  bulv 
between  tlie  power  of  the  throne,  and  the  ambil 
of  the  populace.  France  will  experience  the  n 
of  such  an  iodependent  body  of  landed  proprieto 
in  all  the  subsequent  cootests  tbat  ensue  betn 
the  crown  and  the  people ;  their  destruction  dtu 
the  Revolution  has  already  reodered  tempered  dux 
freedom  impossible  in  that  country.  But  the  teoi 
cy  of  legal  provision  may  be  modified  or  preventa 
the  state  of  public  feeling.  Europe,  it  has  been  ol 
observed,  is  essentially  aristocratic;  and  even 
laws  whicb  are  intended  for  an  opposite  effect,  an 
sensibly  counteracted  by  the  opinions  of  those  i 
obey  them.  Hence,  while  in  America,  where 
democratic  spirit  is  universal,  the  equal  divtsioo  d 
laud  is  generally  established,  though  no  absolute  righl 
to  any  specific  share  is  vested  in  the  children;  ia 
Prance,  where,  in  spite  of  the  Re  volution,  the  aristooa- 
tic  spirit  is  still  prevalent,  the  right  of  the  youngtrl 
children  to  a  share  of  their  father's  heritage  has  bdI 
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anifonaly  led  to  the  division  of  properties.  Mu- 
tual coQTenieDCe  frequentlj''  leads  to  an  arraDgement, 
by  which  the  younger  members  of  the  family  accept 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  legal  share  of 
their  father's  land,  and  the  elder  son,  under  these 
bordens,  retains  the  whole  property:*  and  this  ob- 
tains even  more  frequently  among  the  peasantry  than 
the  middling  ranks-f  So  powerful  is  the  operation  of 
this  feeling,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  and  wherever  the  influence  of  industrial  or 
commercial  wealth  is  felt,  the  tendency  of  landed  pro* 
perty  is  to  aeettmulate,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  thelaw,^  and  tbe  democratical  spirit  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

As  tbe  division  of  land,  however,  among  the  indus- 
trious poor  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  tbe  progress 
of  society,  and  indispensable  towards  the  well-being 
irf  the  peasantry,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
some  provision  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  sys- 
tern  will  be  found  in  the  natural  progress  of  opulence, 
and  that  its  blessings  may  be  diffused  throughout  so- 
ciety, without  any  injustice  to  the  actual  possessors  of 
the  fioil.  Such  a  provision  will  be  found,  accordingly, 
in  the  desires  and  inclinations  which  spring  up  in  a 
great  proportion  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  land ;  and  in  their  vices  and  follies  nature  has 
established  the  means  of  transferring  tbe  benefits  of 
;  which  they  are  unworthy  to  an  inferior  class  of  tbe 
community. 

Tbe  most  cursory  view  of  society  must  be  sufficient 
'  to  convince  us,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ex- 
travagant expenditure  in  tbe  more  opulent  of  the 

•  Baron  de  Stael,  85.  t  Ibid.  86-  t  Ibid.  85. 
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land-owuera.  This  is  matter  of  daily  obsefvation,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  civilisation.  While  the  industrious 
classes  are  incessantly  occupied  in  the  meaos  of  mat- 
ing money,  great  part  of  the  body  of  proprietors  seem 
to  be  as  anxiously  devoted  to  spending'  it.  Their 
thoughts,  their  efforts,  their  lives,  are  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  this  one  occupation.  The  particular  objects 
of  desire  fluctuate  with  the  change  of  manners  and  the 
progress  of  society,  but  the  principle  remains  for  ever 
the  same.  The  luxury  of  horses,  equipage,  villas,  and 
entertainments,  which  proves  fatal  to  so  many  f(M^ 
tunes  in  the  present  day,  spring  from  the  same  pri* 
ciple  which,  in  former  ages,  led  to  the  pomp  of 
uial  residence,  the  multitudes  of  liveried  retainers, 
pride  of  feudal  chivalry,  or  the  splendour  of  milil 
array. 

So  general   a   disposition  to  extravagance  in 
class,  while  the  other  members  of  society  are  maki 
constant  sacrifices  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  mij 
well  excite  our  astonishment,  if  we  did  not  reflect 
it  is  both  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature 
in  such  circumstances,  and  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  important  poUtical  efTects. 

Experience  proves  that  the  sudden  acquisition  c^ 
tvealth  immediately  gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  d^ 
sires,  which  speedily  reduce  the  possessor  to  his  iot- 
mer  want  of  money.  It  is  the  long  habit  of  previoM 
parsimony,  acquired  in  the  stern  school  of  necessity, 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes :  the  opulent  who  step  at  once  into 
the  possession  of  fortune,  become  exposed  to  the  temp* 
tation,  without  either  the  habits  of  frugality,  or  the 
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desire  of  acctunulating,  wbicli  enables  tlieir  inferior 
brethren  to  withstaod  it.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
general  disposition  to  extravagance  in  the  wealthier 
dasftes :  and  as  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  abundantly  encouraged  by  the  faci- 
lity of  borrowing  which  the  possession  of  landafibrds, 
it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  it  will  continue  as 
long  as  tlie  humau  race,  anil  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  springs  in  the  machine  of  society. 

Mr  Smith  haK  observed,  that  this  general  tendency 
iu  the  affluent  classes  is  essential  to  the  diffusion  of 
ihe  advantages  of  wealth,  and  that,  while  they  are  at- 
tending only  to  the  gratification  of  their  own  vain 
ind  insatiable  desires,  they  are,  in  truth,  spreading 
Iheir  fortune  through  all  the  numberless  classes  who 
niaister  to  their  gratification.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  observation  is  well  founded :  but  the 
ultimate  effect  of  such  extravagance  in  the  tranter  of 
ttropertif,  produces  consequences  not  leas  important 
apon  all  ranks  of  society. 

When  the  whole  land  in  a  country  has  been  ap- 
propriated, and  become  vested  in  a  certain  body  of 
)roprietors,  unless  some  ]>ermanent  causes  existed  to 
Kcasion  its  alienation,  the  whole  advantages  of  landed 
>ropcrty  would  be  confined  to  a  limited  class  of  the 
Kople.  The  chief  object  of  ambition  to  the  indus- 
trious classes  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  great  place 
"  deposit  for  the  national  wealth  closed  against  the 
ladings  of  the  state.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the 
niblic  welfare,  that  a  continual  alienation  of  the  land 
iboiild  take  place,  to  receive  the  wealth  which  has 
I  accumulated  in  the  other  classes  ;  and  this  ob- 
'  Moral  Sentimcuta,  Vol.  ii.  p.  07. 
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■Mured,  like  rrerf  otbtr  pnmded  bf  tbe  I 
of  Natare,  to  tbe  full  rxlent  that  is  desirable,  in  tl 
eonKqucnoei  of  tlw  meafeims  whidi  the  bigber  o 
pursue  for  their  owd  gratrfkatiou. 

The  extravagance  or  imprudence  of  part  of  d] 
land-OH'uers,  anuoally  brings  a  certain  portioa  i 
their  estates  into  tbe  market,  where  it  is  anxious] 
sought  after  by  the  more  fartanate  of  the  industrioi 
Classen.  Many  great  estates,  without  doubt,  are  pn 
cliased  by  wealthy  citizeos,  who  lay  the  ! 
fouDdatiotts  of  tbe  future  digiii&ed  families  of  I 
realin.  It  i8  by  such  purcbases  that  the  aristoctal 
class  is  maintained  in  dignity  and  consideration,  iM 
wilh»tandiug  tbe  fully  or  %'ices  of  many  of  its  met 
bent.  But  many  other  estates  are  broken  down  ill 
hmall  portions,  and  disposed  of  to  the  more  opolc 
of  tbe  middling  ranks  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  t 
exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  are  successivi 
divided  till  they  come  within  the  reach  of  the  labour! 
clashieH.  It  is  by  such  alienations,  that  the  free  s 
independent  race  of  peasantry  is  preserved. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  wealth  of  tbe  hi^ 
orders,  it  has  beeu  found  by  experience  that  the  lot* 
arc  frequently  able  to  outbid  them  in  the  purchase 
landed  property.  The  combined  effect  of  many  sm 
capitulH  often  outweighs  tlie  influence  even  of  I 
greatt'Bt  fortunes.  The  reasou  is,  that  the  loweri 
ders  coutit  their  ow?i  lahonrjhr  nothing,  and  estin 
the  price  which  they  give  by  the  total  produce  of  I 
soil ;  whereas  the  capitalist,  who  looks  for  a  pro&tal 
return  for  his  investment,  is  compelled  to  take  ii 
view  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  The  peasant  fl 
I'hiiMuH  a  few  acres,  from  local  attachment,  or  domefl 
convcnicuce ;  whereas  the  great  proprietor,  to  wh 
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Such  temptations  are  tmkaowD,  is  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  return  which  he  is  to  receive  for  his  money. 
It  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that  where  the  liabit  of 
making  Guch  purchases  is  common  among  tlie  pea- 
santry, the  prices  which  they  give  for  land  often 
greatly  exceed  that  which  would  afford  a  return  for 
extensive  capital :  and  this,  accordingly,  has  been  ex- 
perienced io  many  parts  of  France,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  shocks  which  mercantile  credit 
has  received,  the  opinion  is  universal  among  the  pea- 
santry, that  land  affords  the  only  secure  investment 
for  their  savings.  *  Nor  is  the  high  price  which  is 
thus  given  by  any  means  a  matter  of  regret  for  the 
people  themselves;  for  it  furuishes  au  investment  for 
little  hoards,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  ex- 
istence ;  and,  however  small  may  be  the  return  for 
money  so  appUed,  it  is  greatly  more  than  would  be 
obtained  if  it  were  spent  in  the  ale-house,  or  squan- 
dered at  the  gaming-table. 

Land  being  the  great  place  of  deposit  for  the  sav- 
ings of  all  ranks,  every  institution  which  prevents  the 
free  circulation  of  estates  is  prejudicial,  not  only  to  the 
class  of  proprietors,  but  to  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
This  is  at  once  perceived  in  the  ordinary  investments 
for  money,  although  the  prejudices  arising  from  feudal 
iostitntions  prevent  their  being  generally  admitted 
Id  regard  to  landed  properly.  If  one-half  of  the 
sliares  in  the  funds  were  to  be  entailed  on  certain  fa- 
milies, on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  niooied  aristocracy  ;  or  if  the  advantage  of  depo- 
siting money  in  public  banks  were  to  be  monojKilized 
by  a  particular  class  in  the  state,  the  impolicy  of  such 
exclusive  privileges  would  be  immediately  acknow- 
•  Baron  dc  Stael,  &6,  m. 
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ledged.     Land  is  the  great  bani  of  t/ie  state; 
every  restriction  on  its  free  circulation  not  only  pra 
vents  capital  from  taking  its  natural  and  bettt  (lire 
tion,  but  withdraws  one  of  the  greatest  inducemeal 
to  laborious  industry  in  all  classes. 

The  impolicy  of  entaiU,  therefore,  arises  not  m« 
]y  from  their  tendency  to  fix  estates  in  certain  I 
milies,  by  whom  the  requisite  encouragement  to  a 
cultiire  cannot  be  afforded,  but  firom  their  inflnt 
in  closing  the  door  against  the  investment  of  the  n 
dling  ranks,  and  perpetuating  that  stale  of  public  fw 
ing  which  prevents  the  acquisition  of  landed  properl 
by  the  poor.  This  is  aii  evil  of  the  very  first  maj 
tude,  because  it  hinders  the  lower  orders  from  acqui 
ing  that  degree  of  solidity,  and  that  connection  wi 
property,  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  paW 
prosperity.  The  state  of  the  labouring  poor  in  Knglail 
where one-twelflh  of  tbe  whole  population  was,  in  ISl 
dependent  on  parochial  relief,  is  a  complete  proof 
this  observation  :  for  although,  strictly  speaking,  t 
English  law  does  not  recognize  entails,  yet  they  i 
practically  established  hy  the  tendency  of  ptihi 
feeling,  and  the  succession  of  family  settlements,  1 
which  great  estates  are  effectually  secured  from  all 
nation. 

Wherever  entails  have  been  established  to  anyca 
siderable  extent,  they  have  proved  prejudicial  id  t 
highest  degree  to  the  public  welfare.  We  have  no  a 
casion  to  refer  to  Spain*  or  Italyf  for  proofs  of  ti 
observation,  where  a  great  part  of  the  territory  ofti 
state  is  locked  in  the  bands  of  a  few  families,  by  whM 
no  improvement  whatever  can  be  effected.  In  i 
land  llie  evils  of  this  system  have  been  so  severely  ft 

I^lMr<le.  t  Young'*  Travels 
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as  to  render  some  legislative  remedy  unavoidable.* 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  country  is  now  held  under 
the  fetters  of  strict  entail  :f  and  these  vast  districts 
would  in  consequence  have  been  as  deserted  and  sterile 
as  the  entailed  estates  of  Spain,  were  it  not  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  law  to  the  rights  of  the  hold- 
ers of  leases  ;t  the  intelligence  of  the  middling  ranks, 
aiiaing  from  the  established  system  of  public  educa- 
tion; and  the  encouragement  tp  industry  which  the 
public  banks  have  afforded.  These  circumstances,  by 
doTeloping  the  whole  talents  of  the  state,  by  provid- 
ing a  secure  plan  of  deposit  for  the  savings  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  giving  them  an  indefeasible  in- 
terest for  a  term  of  years  in  their  farms,  have  gone 
fiur  to  counteract  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  restrictions 
which  impede  the  commerce  of  land  :  although  vast 
districts,  capable  of  advantageous  cultivation,  are  still 
in  a  state  of  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
that  strong  stimulus  to  activity  which  the  right  of 
property  afford  s.j 

Perhaps,  however,  the  remarkable  want  of  landed 
property  among  the  labouring-classes  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  is  chiefly  owing  to  another  cause,  which 
is  easily  susceptible  of  a  remedy  ;  viz.  the  complicated 
system  of  land  rights  which  prevail  in  both  countries, 
and  the  enormous  taxes  which  attend  the  transmission 
of  heritable  property.  The  result  of  these  circumstan- 
ces has  been,  that  the  expense  of  acquiring  landed  pro- 
perty is  such  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition,  ex- 
cept where  the  estate  acquired  is  considerable.  The  tax 
CO  government  upon  the  conveyancestampisurfwi/br^iw 
^^m  ten  shillings  to  L.IOOO,  and  the  cost  of  completing 

•  ETidence  on  EntoiU,  Pari.  Proc.  182S.  t  n>id. 

t   Ibid.  1449,  c.  y.  §  In  particular  in  the  Highlands. 
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the  UUei,mnaf  tbesmaUat  properties,  from  UStD 
L.  10.     7*bew  tJEpeneeJ  an  not  at  aU  felt  wben  tb 
eiUte  sold  »  ire>7  Talnabk;  but  when  it  is  a  (e* 
acre!  cmlf,  they  add  tnoBt  seriously  to  the  burdens  a 
theparcluMr.     If  a  piKir  man  has  L.  100  to  invist,{| 
is  a  moiit  grierotus  circDinstaBce,  if,  rs  addilton  lo  t 
pricv  paid,  be  ban  L.  10  or  L.  20  to  hand  over  to  I 
agent  for  the  preparatioo  of  his  title-deeds ;  and 
felt  OH  the  more  vexatious  wbeo  a  few-  shillings  ool 
iii  incurreil  in  purchasing  into  the  funds,  and  no  chai] 
whatever  made  upon  depoeiting  money  in  a  haul 
The  tfXperifDced  difference  between  the  expense 
these  opposite  modes  of  investment,  and  the  unliim 
ed  confidence  in  public  credit,  has  led,  both  in  Ei 
and  Scotland,  to  a  very  general  preference  of  mi 
to  landed  property  among  the  poor  ;  while  in 
the  facility  of  actjuiriug  land,  and  the  terrible 
trophes  which  have  attended  every  species  of  naei 
tile  inveetnient,  ba»  led  to  the  universal  convii 
that  the  only  secure  species  of  property  is  that  w\ 
is  laid  out  in  cultivation.*     Theresidt  has  been, ) 
24,000,000  of  persons  in  France  are  directly  or  h 
rectly  connected  with  landed  property,!  while  in  Sd 
land  alone,  it  is  calculated  that  nearly  L.  20,000,000 
deposited  in  the  public  banks,  chiefly  in  sums 
L.  100  each  :|  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Snglish 
is  composed  of  small  sums,  on  which  the  more  opal 
of  the  middling  aud  lower  ranks  maiutaic  a  comfi 
able  existence.^ 

*  Boroa  de  SUel,  83.  f  Mem.  du  Due  de  Oaeta,  ii.  330. 

t  Pari.  Proo.  \>iW. 

(  No  ItsM  tliMii  ^06,000  perMiiB  have  ri);ht  to  dividends  undvi 
n  yinr;  uf  wboni  IM.tfUO  aru  under  L.  10.— Par],  Ketlirn  for  V 
I'tivtor'.  Tabl«»  lor  IB37  .p.  5. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  this  unnatural  and  alarm- 
iDg  state  of  things  should  be  rendered  permanent. 
There  is  no  political  necessity  for  shutting  out  the  la- 
bouring poor  from  the  best  and  most  secure  invest- 
ment for  their  money.  There  is  no  advantage  in  con- 
fining the  lower  orders  to  purchase  in  the  funds,  or 
deposit  in  the  hanks,  while  the  higher  are  daily  ex- 
pending the  greatest  part  of  their  savings  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  great  estates.  There  is  no  public  benefit 
which  can  result  from  subverting  the  political  balance, 
in  the  purchase  of  landed  property,  and  placing  the 
greater  part  of  the  suil  in  the  hands  of  great  proprie- 
tors, while  the  niiddliiig  and  industrial  classes  are  con- 
lOected,  both  from  interest  and  inclination,  with  the 
mooted  interest.  Yet  this  is  the  great  distribution  uf 
property,  which  every  person  must  be  sensible  is  daily 
becoming  more  apparent  in  this  country. 

Why  not  make  the  transfer  of  small  possessions  in 
land  as  simple  and  economical  as  the  sale  of  funded 
property,  or  the  indorsement  of  mercantile  bills  ? 
Lawyers  and  conveyancers  will  exclaim  that  the  change 
is  impracticable  ;  but,  disregarding  the  clamour  of  inte- 
rested classes,  there  is  no  solid  reason  which  can  be  as- 
signed why  it  sliould  not  be  attempted.  Why  should 
it  be  more  expensive  to  convey  one  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  land,  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
Oovornmeut  slock  ?  and  why  is  more  accuracy  of  de- 
scription required  in  the  sale  of  a  cottage  or  a  field, 
tlian  in  the  vendition  of  an  East-India-man,  or  of  a 
cargo  of  wine  in  a  bonded  cellar  ?  It  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  describe  a  small  property,  so  as  to  be  com- 
lelely  distinguished  from  any  other,  in  half  a  page  : 
fcwhat  more  is  required  in  a  purchase  than  such  a 
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description,  with  the  name  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  t 
price  and  date  of  the  transfer  ?  The  whole  migbl 
easily  included  in  the  li^ngth  of  an  ordinary  page,ai 
rendered  not  more  costly  than  the  snle  of  funded  p 
perty  to  the  same  value.* 

Towards  the  due  distribution  of  landed  ] 
through  the  different  ranks  of  the  »tate,  it  is  indi 
sable,  that  the  process  for  the  attachment  of  land  I 
payment  of  debt  should  be  rendered  more  easy  a 
expeditious.     As  the  Jaw  at  present  stands  in  I 
countries,  it  is  abundantly  easy  to  arrest  the  ) 
and  seize  the  movable  estate  ;  but  the  expense  a 
difficulty  of  attaching  the  land  is  so  great,  that  it 
hardly  ever  attempted ,  unless  for  payment  of  very  lat 
debts.     Bankers,  merchants,  and  mouied  meu  of  eve 
description,  prefer  good  personal  security  to  1 
bonds,  unless  the  loan  is  intended  to  remain  for  a  o 
siderable  time;  because  experience  has  proved,  that, 
the  rapid  recovery  of  a  debt  is  the  object,  beritablei 
curity  is  the  very  worst  which  can  be  devised, 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  this  should  be  the  i 
why   the  purchase  and  disposal    of  land   should 
equally  hedged  round  with  difficulties,  and  the  greatc 
subject  of  human  industry  withdrawn  from  that  raji 
circulation  which  obtains  in  objects  of  inferior  val 

It  is  very  common  in  Britain  to  see  opulent  B 
chants  or  manufacturers  purchase  great  estates,  a 
retire  from  business  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  count 
life.     It  is  equally  common  to  see  tradesmen  and  shi 

*  A  method  similai  to  this  is  established  for  the  cuDvepuice  at'. 
ed  property  in  Prussia,  which  is  all   surveyed  and  described  by 
boimdarieB  of  the  separate  properties  in  the  (^averoiDeDt  btwks; 
an  extract  from  these  books.  Betting  forth  the  purcbaMi, 
Utie  of  the  purchaser. 
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keepers  acquire  villas,  and  transmit  to  their  children, 
if  not  the  habits  of  a  country  life,  at  least  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  residence.  But  it  is  extremely 
rare  to  see  the  labouring  classes,  the  weavers,  mecha- 
nics, or  journeymen  of  great  cities  make  any  such 
change,  either  of  residence  or  enjoyment.  They  ne- 
Ter  purchase  cottages  or  little  freeholds  in  the  coun- 
tiy»  in  order  to  emancipate  their  offspring  from  the 
irksome  confinement  of  urban  life,  and  restore  them 
to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  rural  occupation.  Of 
the  multitudes  of  the  higher  ranks  who  annually  crowd 
to  the  towns  in  quest  of  business,  of  pleasure,  or  of 
amusement,  some  are  annually  restored  to  the  coun- 
try, crowned  with  affluence,  and  elevated  in  situation : 
of  the  multitudes  of  the  lower  who  are  impelled  thi- 
ther in  quest  of  subsistence,  none  ever  return,  unless 
they  have  risen  into  the  condition  and  acquired  the 
tastes  of  their  superiors.  The  life  of  their  equals  in 
the  countcy  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  higher 
ranks  in  towns : — it  is  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  la- 
bouring classes.  Many  merchants  wish  to  become 
landlords,  but  no  weavers  wish  to  become  ploughmen. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  higher  orders  in  cities  look 
up  to  the  landlords  in  the  country,  because  they  are 
proprietors^  and  lead  a  life  exempt  from  labour ;  the 
lower  look  down  upon  the  cultivators  in  rural  districts, 
because  they  are  mere  workmen,  and  doomed  to  a  life 
of  incessant  toil. 

The  consequence  of  this  diversity  in  the  inclinations 
of  the  different  ranks  have  been,  in  the  highest  degree, 
importont.  The  wealth  of  the  rich  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  flow  towards  the  purchase  of  land :  the 
savings  of  the  poor  are  as  regularly  invested  in  herit* 
able  securities,  or  in  the  public  funds,  either  directly 
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or  through  the  intervention  of  the  public  banks.  T 
affluent  classes  become  the  sole  landholders  ;  but  t 
middling  and  lower  hold  securities,  which  render  the 
frequently  little  better  than  stewards  for  the  raanaf 
ment  of  their  estates.  This  is  a  most  extraordina 
state  of  things,  fraught  with  very  singular  efTect 
The  lauded  aristocracy  is  daily  on  the  increase ;  estatt 
are  continually  enlarging,  and  the  race  of  little  pt 
prietors  is,  in  many  places,  completely  extinct ;  whil 
on  the  other  hand,  the  public  debt  is  L.  750,000,00 
the  amount  of  heritable  securities  affecting  tbe  Ian 
ed  property  in  the  island  is  computed  at  sev 
ral  hundred  millions,  and  the  embarrassments  of  tl 
landholders,  in  every  part  of  tbe  country,  have  i 
creased  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  one  Bet 
consequences  necessarily  flow  from  the  other :  for  t] 
growth  of  wealth  in  the  middling  and  lower  rani 
being  debarred  from  its  natural  outlet  in  the  purcln 
of  land,  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  the  nionied  iut 
rest,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  wants  of  Govenanent, 
the  necessities  of  an  extravagant  body  of  land-owne 
The  security  of  property,  which  the  equal  admii 
stration  of  the  law,  and  the  means  of  secure  invei 
ments  which  the  public  funds  afforded,  have  proved 
sufficient  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  lower  orde 
and  entirely  withdrawn  their  attention  from  thei 
quisition  of  landed  possessions.  But  the  result  of  tJ 
has  been  to  place  the  nation  in  a  novel  and  unnatlU 
situation,  of  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  expi 
ence  tbe  bitterness.  The  savings  of  former  years  ha 
ing  been  invested  in  a  great  place  of  public  deposit, 
which  the  nation  paid  tbe  interest,  their  very  maj 
tude  has  proved  a  grievous  burden  on  the  fresh  effoi 
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of  industry.  The  riches  of  former  years,  instead  of 
being  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  a  powerful  auxi- 
liary to  the  labour  of  the  present  times,  has  become  the 
severest  oppression  to  it ;  and  many  of  the  wealthy  clas- 
ses, in  place  of  adding,  by  their  industry,  to  the  general 
stock  of  their  community,  are  content  to  live  in  idle* 
ness  upon  that  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  industry 
of  others,  which  their  share  of  the  public  funds  en- 
titles them  to.  draw.  The  landholders,  therefore,  have 
little  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  re« 
suit  of  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  land,  which 
their  political  influence  has  enabled  them  to  perpe*- 
tuate :  the  enormous  load  of  public  and  private  debt 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  these  restrictions,  which, 
by  withdrawing  land  from  the  purchase  of  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders,  has  led  to  the  overflow  of 
wealth  in  the  market,  and  furnished  a  ruinous  temp- 
tation to  the  expenditure  of  government,  and  the 
extravagance  of  individuals.  In  their  anxiety  to  up- 
hold their  own  greatness,  they  have  taken  the  course 
of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  destroy  it :  they  have 
avoided  the  vexation  of  seeing  their  estates  surrounded 
by  thriving  little  freeholders,  who  maintained  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry ;  and  they  have  incurred 
the  clamour  of  importunate  creditors,  and  the  visits 
of  inexorable  tax-gatherers. 

It  is  deserving  of  consideration,  therefore,  whether  it 
is  really  practicable  to  uphold  the  landed  aristocracy  on 
any  other  footing,or  byany  other  means,  than  their  own 
prudence  and  respectability,  and  whether,  by  attempting 
to  screen  them  from  the  ordinary  consequencesof  extra- 
vagance or  folly,  we  do  not  bring  them  ultimately  into 
a  state  of  still  greater  humiliation,  than  that  to  which 

vol..  II.  E 
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tliey  would  have  been  exposed,  if  placed  in  the  same 
situation  with  ordinary  men.  And  if  this  matter  be 
at  all  doubtful,  the  weight  of  the  consideration  on  the 
other  side  is  sufliciL-nt  to  cast  the  balance.  There  is 
an  immense  difference  between  the  condition  of  a  iroun- 
try,  where  a  numerous  body  of  cultivators  maiiitaiii 
themselves  in  comfort  on  the  produce  of  their  own 
lands,  and  that  of  a  state  where  ninety-nine  out  of 
the  hundred  in  the  whole  community  are  dependent 
on  the  fluctuating  wages  of  labour :  there  is  a  stiU 
greater  distinction  between  a  country  where  the  fruiti 
of  industry  are  wholly  enjoyed  by  the  persons  wliu 
exert  it,  and  one  where  the  one-half  are  carried  off  (d 
defray  the  interest  due  to  idle  and  opulent  creditor^ 
or  discharge  the  engagements  of  an  involved  govern- 
ment. Restrictions  upon  tlie  purchase  of  land  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  produce  the  latter  state  of 
things,  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the  lauded  aris- 
tocracy in  reality  more  degraded  than  if  they  wtre 
continually  strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  wealth 
and  vigour  from  the  commercial  classes.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  we  may  perceive  that  wherever  the 
tendency  of  political  institutions  is  injurious,  there  is 
an  under  current  goi  ug  forward  to  correct  their  im- 
perfections ;  and  that  the  means  which  Nature  adopti 
for  the  restoration  of  a  healthful  order  of  thiTigs,  arise 
out  of  the  consequences  of  those  very  institution! 
which  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  remove. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  a  most  impoi 
consideration,  it  has  now  become  perfectly  inanil 
that  those  violent  and  unjust  measures  on  the  part 
the  middle  or  lower  classes  of  society,  which  terinii 
in  the  confiscation  of  the  property,  either  landed 


tnnnicil,  of  tht-  higher  classes,  never  can  lead  to  thei 
durable  improvement.  The  almost  entire  destructioi 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  France,  which  took  plaa 
daring  the  Revolution,  partly  from  the  confiscatioii 
(if  property  of  the  emigrant  noblesse,  partly  from 
ibe  universal  revolution  of  fortunes  produced  by  the 
OssigTiats,  have  left  that  great  country  without  the 
possibility  of  framing  what  can  be  a  durable  free  | 
Venunent.  The  division  of  the  whole  landed  pre 
[wrty  of  the  country,  among'  above  ten  millions  ot 
separate  landed  proprietors,*  has  excluded  the  possi* 
bjlity  of  creating  any  effectual  checks  to  the  authority 
Bf  the  central  government.  Napoleon  clearly  felt  this, 
crben  he  used  the  memorable  and  profound  expres- 
won,  "  The  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  has  proved 
htal  to  all  the  subsequent  eflurts  for  establishing  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  France:  the  French  Revo- 
hitiou  has  iiitempted  the  solution  of  a  pt-ofifcm,  as 
impossible  as  the  direction  af  balloons.  An  aristo- 
cracy is  the  true  support  of  the  throne  ;  its  moderator^ 
its  lever,  its  fulcnun.  The  state  without  it  is  a  vei 
Bel  witliout  n  rudder;  a  balloon  in  the  air."| 
Burkc  stated,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  French  Revi 
lutiou.  that,  without  a  complete  restitution  or  indeifl 
nification  to  all  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  it  wouU 
be  imposBible  to  construct  a  stable  constitutional  inJ 
narchv  in  France.  |  And  the  most  profound  observa 
upon  llie  modern  state  of  society  in  that  country,  hicif 
self  on  ardent  supporter  of  liberal  institutions,  h4 

•  Ten  milliooa  ei|;bt  litmilred  aad  t;i|;bty-six  tbousnml,  by  tbelat 
loriM  fdroUhed  by  the  Frencli  Koveminent —Purler's  ProgrcM 
T3,  Docnmcnts  StMi*ti((ue«  fur  In  Frence,  1835. 
•  Cmm,  iii.  !3.  :t   B'l'ke'*  Works,  v.  8S9. 
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confirmed  the  snme  opinion.  "  When  estates  are  i 
vided,"  says  M,  Tocqueville,  "  and  racea  are  i 
founded,  where  sliall  wn  find  the  spirit  of  family 
What  force  «'i]l  reinaiii  to  the  influence  of  habit  a 
a  people  clmnginR;  perpetually ;  where  every  act 
tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in  previous  disorder 
where  every  crime  can  be  justified  by  an  examplfl'. 
where  nothing  exists  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  r 
its  destruction  au  object  of  dread  ;  and  nothing  t 
be  figured  so  new  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage 
it  ?  What  resistance  would  manners  afford,  whit 
have  already  received  so  many  shocks  ?  What  coi 
pubhc  opinion  do,  when  twenty  persons  do  not  ca 
bound  together  by  any  common  tie ;  when  you  ( 
no  more  meet  with  a  man,  a  family,  a  body  corpond 
nor  a  class  of  society  which  could  represent  or  a 
upon  that  opinion  ;  wlien  each  citizen  is  equally  p 
equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can  only  4 
pose  his  individual  weakness  to  the  organized  Kireng 
of  the  central  governments  To  figure  anything  ai 
logons  to  the  despotism  whicli  would  then  be  ee 
blished  amongst  us,  we  would  require  to  recur,  I 
to  our  own  annals  ;  we  would  be  forced  to  recur  1 
the  frightful  periods  of  Roman  tyranny,  when  i 
ners  being  corrupted,  old  recollections  effaced,  ha^ 
destroyed,  opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  ii 
asylum  under  the  laws,  could  no  longer  find  a  p 
of  refuge  ;  where  no  guarantee  existing  for  the  dt 
zens,  and  they  having  none  for  themselves,  men  I 
power  made  a  sport  of  the  people,  and  princes  % 
out  the  clemency  of  the  heavens,  rather  than  thep 
tience  of  the  subjects."  • 

"  Tocqueville.  ii.  256.  259. 
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The  way  in  which  tjrrannic  government  is  thus  ir- 
revocably fixed  upon  a  country  which  has  disposses- 
sed all  itB  considerable  landed  .proprietors,  is  perfectly 
apparent.  The  immense  body  of  little  land-owners, 
like  a  rabble  without  leaders,  are  incapable,  in  the 
long-run»  of  withstanding  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  a 
central  government,  having  at  its  command  the  army, 
the  civil  employments,  the  revenue,  and  the  whole 
influence  of  the  state.  The  total  annual  produce  of 
the  agriculture  of  France  is  estimated  by  Dupin  at 
4^500,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.  180,000,000  Sterling."^ 
Since  then  there  are  10,872,000  separate  proprietors, 
the  average  produce  of  each  must  be  about  L.8, 10s. 
Sterling,  and  his  clear  profits  from  the  soil  half  of 
the  produce,  or  L.4,  5s.  annually ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  stated  in  the  latest  official  account  of  France,  that  the 
average  extent  of  each  property  is  eleven  acres  and^a- 
half.t  Now  what  sort  of  resistance  can  a  body  of  this 
kind,  almost  all  in  the  humble  ranks  of  life,  and  totally 
destitute  of  any  leaders,  oppose  to  the  incessant  efforts 
of  a  central  government  trying  to  augment  the  taxes, 
and  of  a  powerful,  united,  and  intelligent  middle  class 
of  burghers  in  the  towns,  continually  striving  to  shift 
the  burden  off  their  own  shoulders  upon  the  more  de- 
fenceless cultivators  of  the  country?  In  fact,  the 
finance  returns  of  France  prove,  that  in  1815,  in  that 
country,  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds,  were  only  seven- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five.:^  ^^^ 
aa  these  taxes  in  France  are  fully  twenty  per  cent- 
on  landed  property,  it  follows  that  there  were  only 
seventeen   thousand  land-owners  who  were  worth 

*  DupiOy  Force  Com.  i.  7. 

t  Docoments  Statistiques  sur  la  France,  1 S35.  t  ^uc  de  Gaeta,iL  327. 
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two  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  while  the  number  d 
those  who  were  taxed  below  twenty -one  fratic^ 
or  sixteen  shillings  and  lenpence,  amounted  to  tie 
enormous,  and,  unless  proven  by  official  docunieDts,to 
the  incredible  number  of  seven  millions  eight  bunilro 
and  seven  thousand.*  Thus  there  are  nearly  eight 
iniUioQS  of  landed  proprietors  in  France  who  are  oxif 
worth  L.  i  a-year  each,  while  the  class  of  considenbll 
proprietors  does  not  exist. 

A  body  of  lauded  proprietors  of  this  descriptit 
though  extremely  formidable  if  roused  to  simultant 
action  by  any  common  danger  obvious  to  the 
such  as  the  threat  of  resuming  the  conliscatecl  estatd 
is  altogether  incapable  of  those  long-continued  andsuB 
tained  efforts  requisite  to  maintain  a  successful  contfl 
with   the    executive    government    and    the   burghe 
classes  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  speedily  appeared  t 
under  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France, 
early    as    1803    the    net  profits    of  cultivation 
France  was  ascertained  to  be  L.  48,000,000  a-yeai 
and  the  land-tax  was  above  L.10,800,000,  being  abov 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  clear  income  of  the  propria 
tor.     Heavy  as  this  impost  was,  it  was  rendered  & 
more  oppressive  by  the  unequal  mode  in  which  it  wa 
levied,  from  the  unjust  qualities  in  the  general  valns 
tion  or  cadastre,  according  to  which  all  the  dired 
taxes  on  every  proprietor  are  calculated.     The  Ducd 
Gaeta  has  told  us,  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  "  thei 
were  some  proprietors  in  France  paying  a  fourth, 
third,  aud  even  a  half  af  their  clear  revenue  in  the  fori 
of  a  direct  tax,  while  others  are  rated  only  at  a  tenfi 
oratwentieth."f  Napoleon  has  added  his  testimony  t 

e  (iaeln.     Penchet.  2S6-38T.         t   Due  ile  Gaetu,  ii.  i61. 
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Mrhat  the  effect  of  this  system  was  upon  the  security 
3f  landed  property  in  France. "  The  result  of  it  is,"  said 
he,  in  the  council  of  state,  **  that  there  is  no  suck 
thing  as  property^  or  civil  liberty  in  the  country ;  for 
what  is  freedom  without  security  of  property  ?  There 
can  be  no  security  in  a  country  where  the  valuation 
on  which  the  tax  proceeds  can  be  changed  at  the  will 
of  the  surveyors  every  year.  A  man  who  has  8000 
francs  of  rent  a*year,  (L.  1 20),  cannot  calculate  upon 
having  enough  next  year  to  exist ;  everything  may 
be  swept  away  by  the  direct  tax.  We  see  every  day 
questions  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  francs  gravely 
pleaded  before  the  legal  tribunals,  and  a  mere  sur- 
veyor can  by  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen  surcharge  you 
several  thousand  francs.  Under  such  a  system  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  any  property  in  the  country."^ 
These  evils  have  never  received  any  effectual  check 
under  any  of  the  subsequent  governments  which 
France  has  enjoyed.  On  the  contrary,  the  land-tax 
has  now  risen  to  L.  14,000,000  a-year,  and,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  local  centimes,  or 
additional  impositions  for  municipal  burdens,  the  di- 
rect tax  is  never  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty, 
sometimes  as  high  as  forty  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  income  of  the  proprietor.  The  protecting  shield  of 
the  great  landholders,  the  only  effectual  barrier  against 
the  imposition  of  such  burdens,  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  the  French  peasants,  as  the  just  reward 
of  their  revolutionary  crimes,  are  fast  sinking  into  the 
condition  of  the  ryots  of  Hindostan. 

education  and  instruction  are  the  security  which 
in  the  present  age  are  generally  relied  on  to  counteract 
this  obyious  tendency  of  revolutionary  convulsion  and 

*  Thibaadean,  Conseil  d'Etat  de  Napoleon,  p.  U7. 
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Bpoliation  to  terminate  in  general  despotism  ;  and  1 
is  tlioiight  by  many,  that  the  political  renovation  an 
individual  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoj^ 
will  erect  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  ena 
ments  of  power,  and  amply  compensate  for  the  i 
struction  of  the  great  landed  proprietors.  Bu 
persons  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  i 
rable  fact  already  mentioned,  that  for  ages  the  it 
potism  of  China  has  been  supported,  and  tbat  i 
years,  tbat  of  Napoleon  was  upheld  in  Europe,  I 
maxims  propagated  by  the  press.*  The  press  is  t 
instrument  of  vast,  it  may  be  said  of  iQcalculali 
power;  but  it  in  the  greatest  of  all  illusions  to  s 
pose  that  that  power  will  always  and  of  necessity  ■ 
exerted  on  the  side  of  freedom.  The  universal  d 
mocratic  quality  which  prevails,  has  had  no  tendeiH 
to  check  the  democratic  despotism  which,  as  has  b 
already  shown,  renders  it  nearly  as  unsafe  to  exhih 
the  external  appearances  of  wealth  in  America 
in  Chiua.f  It  may  be  relied  u[>ou,  that  if  the  balk 
the  people  become  corrupted,  either  from  the  s 
ness  of  repose,  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure,  the  pa 
sions  of  power,  or  the  luxuries  of  opulence,  the  pn 
will  become  the  most  fatal  instrument  that  ever  «{ 
devised  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  mankind  ;  I 
it  will  throw  its  enervating  speli  over  their  miii^ 
and  deprive  them  even  of  the  wish  to  regaio  dH 
freedom. 

The  retribution,  therefore,  which  awaits  the  j 
of  a  country,  who  forcibly  seize  upon  the  ] 
of  their  superiors  is  swift  and  inevitable  ;  and  1 
to  the  certain  overthrow  of  the  whole  objects  for  w 

te,  L  331.  +  ToCTiMville.  iL  I«,  I4«,  I 
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the  popular  movement  had  been  commenced.  To 
tUempt  it  ID  Europe,  ia  precisely  to  exchange  western 
tar  eastern  cirilisation  ;  to  destroy  voluntarily  all  the 
bulwarks  which  have  saved  Europe  from  the  fate  of 
lie  oriental  world.  What  is  the  present  condition  of 
France  ?  A  monarchy,  which,  though  nominally  here- 
litary,  ia  in  practice  almost  elective  ;  no  territorial 
lobility  ;  no  hereditary  rank  ;  no  free  municipal  insti- 
tutions; no  political  influence  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
people ;  offices  of  importance  dependent  solely  upon 
the  sovereign  pleasure  ;  a  standing  army  of  400,000 
men,  and  an  innumerable  body  of  separate  small  landed 
proprietors*  In  what  respect  does  this  differ  from  the 
iDstitutions  of  China  or  ancient  Rome  ?  What  in  the 
rad  is  to  distinguish  the  French  peasants  from  the 
lyots  of  Hindostan  ? 

No  lasting  benefit  can  accrue  to  nations,  any  more 
(ban  to  individuals,  from  acts  of  injustice.  The  great- 
est possible  blessings  when  earned  by  industry  become 
tbe  most  dreadfiil  scourges  when  won  by  injustice. 
Generally  speaking,  property  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
it  unquestionably  is  so  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  honest 
industry ;  but  no  family  were  ever  permanently  benefit- 
ed by  the  fruits  of  rapine.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is 
not  the  mere  possession  of  money,  but  the  habits  by  .; 
which  money  has  been  earned,  and  by  which  its  use 
is  to  be  regulated,  which  constitutes  the  lasting  benefit. 
If  the  wealth  is  acquired  by  habits  of  iniquity,  it  be- 
comes only  the  source  of  discord,  or  the  fountain  of 
corruption.  A  great  example  of  revolutionary  spolia- 
tion proves  fatal  to  public  morality  :  every  subordi- 
nate injustice  seems  to  be  screened  and  justified  by  the 
great  example  of  public  robbery.     Where,  in  such  a 
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state  of  things,  can  be  the  security  for  freedom,  or 
protection  to  any  class  from  the  injustice  of  the  power- 
ful; for  who  is  to  furm  the  guarantee,  when  all  are 
corrupted  ?  Who  is  to  appeal  to  justice,  when  govern- 
ment  itself,  and  a  vast  part  of  the  property  of  the 
state  are  established  on  the  fruits  of  rapine  ?  To  na- 
tions, not  less  than  to  individuals,  Providence  is  a 
jealous  God  ;  He  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
TheFrencii  peasants  hitherto  may  have  been  beuefiteJ 
by  the  property  wliich  they  gained  during  the  Revo- 
lution, but  the  day  of  retribution  has  already  com- 
menced :  the  bulwarks  of  European  civilisation  havu 
disappeared  in  the  land  :  like  the  Romans  of  old,  they 
have  aspired  to  be  equal,  and  they  have  been  levelled 
by  the  equality  of  Asiatic  servitude. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE   MORAL  EVILS  AND  MANAQEMENT  OF  THE  POOR 
IN  GREAT  CITIES. 

ARGUMENT. 

CunUgion  of  Vicv  in  Grent  Cities — Waniaf  rumightandiwBj  oriminediiiM 

dniri  the  great  evils — Innunicnililc  tempialionB  to  wbich  the  poor  arc  ihera 

cip»ed.^Vulunurj  Charity,  or  Bencvoleact:.  wholly  unable  to  lelieve  it 

£uiupl«  of  the  total  failure  of  Ibe  VeUntary  Sjsiem  in  Glaagov— Popular 
Intlruelion  ioadequalc  to  resKun  it.  from  (he  limited  class  wbom  it  really  cau 
■n«fc— Ptoof  of  [hii  from  tha  eiample  of  the  higher  claaei — Ccucei  of  Ihii 
fcilure — Which  we  of  a  permaQent  class — It  i>  neeeBary  to  enlist  Iho  active 
□n  Ibc  tide  of  Virtue — EITect  of  [hii  on  all  classes  of  Society — Ne- 
Ity  of  Tailing  Ibe  duitea  on  Ardent  Spirits — This  an  indispensable  prelinu- 
; — ImproTement  b;  public  autboiltj  tuici  wd  ol'the  irorst  part  uf  crowded 
Its  and  alleys — Vigorous,  jui I,  and  eipediiious  adminisirniion  of  Criminal 
Law— Great  laluc  of  the  puniihiDimt  of  Transporlation—Genetal  System  of 
he  destitute  Poor  at  the  Public  Kipcnsc— Establuhmenls  for 
HMng  ibc  people  tbe  means  of  uving — Uniformly  beiieKcial  eflbct  of  private 
ClMrhy — Answer  to  the  prctailing  errors  on  Ihis  subject. 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  in  rural  situatious.  The  solitude 
iu  which  they  are  placed,  the  iucessaut  toil  to  which 
tbey  are  destined,  the  free  air  which  they  breathe,  are 

conducive  to  the  healthful  state  of  the  mind,  as  to 
^e  strength  of  the  physical  frame.  Society  there 
simple  form  :  the  seductions  of  vice  are 
&r  removed,  and  the  occupations  of  men  have  a  na- 
tural alliance  with  habits  of  order  and  propriety.  An 
equal  administration  of  public  justice,  a  tolerable  sys- 
-tan  of  religious  education,  and  an  unrestrained  facility 
of  acquiring  landed  projwrty,  are  generally  sufficient, 
fB  sucb  situatioDs,  both  to  establish  habits  of  industry. 
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and  to  develope  the  requisite  limitatious  to  the  pr 
ciple  of  increase. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  tuanagemeut  of  tbepg 
occurs  in  great  cities.  It  is  there  that  vice  has  gpn 
her  temptations,  and  pleasure  her  seductions,  and  fo 
her  allurements  :  that  guilt  is  encouraged  by  the  Iig 
of  impunity,  and  idleness  fostered  by  the  frequency 
example.  It  is  to  these  great  marts  of  huniao  a 
ruption,  that  the  base  and  the  profligate  resort  £h 
the  simplicity  of  country  life :  it  is  there  that  tl 
5ud  victims  whereon  to  practise  their  iniquity,  I 
gains  to  reward  the  dangers  that  attend  them.  Vill 
is  there  depressed  from  the  obscurity  in  which  i1 
involved:  guilt  is  matured  from  the  difliculty  t^ 
detection  :  licentiousness  is  rewarded  by  the  imB 
diate  enjoyments  which  it  promises.  If  any  peq 
will  walk  through  St  Giles's,  the  crowded  aUtja 
Dublin,  or  the  poorer  quarters  of  Glasgow  at  nig 
he  will  meet  with  ample  proof  of  these  observatii 
he  will  no  longer  wonder  at  the  disorderly  babitsi 
profligate  enjoyments  of  the  lower  orders:  his  astonl 
inent  will  be,  not  that  (here  is  go  much,  but  tbaitki 
is  80  little  crime  in  the  world. 

The  great  cause  of  human  corruption  in  th 
crowded  situations,  is  the  contagious  nature  of  b 
example,  and  the  extreme 'difflculty  of  avoiding  the 
ductions  of  vice,  when  they  are  brought  into  closea 
daily  proximity  with  the  younger  part  of  the  petf 
Whatever  we  may  tbink  of  the  strength  of  virta^i 
perience  proves  that  the  higher  ordem  are  tndebl 
for  their  exemption  from  atrocious  crime  or  disordl 
ly  habits,  chiefly  to  their  fortunate  removal  from  I 
scene  of  temptation  :  and  that  where  they  are  expoi 
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to  tlie  seductions  which  assail  their  inferiors,  they  are 
noways  behind  them  in  yielding  to  their  influence.  So- 
lomon never  showed  his  wisdom  more  than  in  recom- 
mendiag  to  the  young  to  fly  from  the  allurements  of 
the  strange  woman  ;  knowing  well,  that  to  remain  and 
to  resist  were  more  than  could  he  expected  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  poor 
in  great  cities,  that  Mc^cflHwo///^  from  these  irresisti- 
ble temptations  :  but  that,  turn  where  they  will,  they 
are  met  by  the  alluring  forms  of  vice,  or  the  seduc- 
tions of  guilty  enjoyment. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  fable  of  the  philo- 
sopher is  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  man  in  this  world:  and  that  the  rival 
goddesses  of  pleasure  and  virtue,  wliich  stood  before 
Uie  infant  Hercules,  are  not  more  dissimilar  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  opposite  paths  of  amusement  and 
of  dnty  are  to  every  human  being.  The  one  promises 
future  distinction,  but  requires  present  sacrifice :  the 
other  is  lost  in  obscurity  as  it  advances,  but  offers  im- 
mediate gratification.  The  election  of  most  men  in 
the  higher  ranks  in  favour  of  the  former,  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  pains  which  are  taken  in  edu- 
cation, or  the  fortunate  influence  of  situation  in  con- 
cealing the  eeductious  of  the  latter,  till  habit  has  con- 
firmed the  tendency  to  good  conduct.  It  is  the  ex- 
perienced impossibility  of  concealing  ike  attractions  qf 
vice  from  the  younger  part  of  the  poor  in  great  cities, 
which  exposes  them  to  so  many  causes  of  demoraliza- 
tion from  which  their  superiors  are  exempted  ;  and 
renders  the  contagion  of  guilt  so  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  the  influence  of  good  example. 

Licentiousness  among  the  poor  is  always  attended 
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witli  present  enjoyment ;  good  conduct  implies  its 
abandonment.  The  one  sacrifices  the  future  for  the 
present ;  tlie  other  the  present  for  the  future.  There 
always  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  a  certain  nun:iber  of 
persons  among  the  lower  orders  in  great  cities,  who 
will  even  in  the  outset  of  life  take  the  right  path, 
from  a  perception  of  the  ultimate  advantage  to  which 
it  leads ;  but  their  number  will  as  uniformly,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  be  inconsiderable  coiilpared  with  those 
who  drown  the  prospect  of  the  fnture  in  the  whirl  of 
present  gratification.  The  proportion  between  them 
will  be  nearly  that  whieh  subsists  between  men  of 
strong  understanding,  and  men  of  easy  character: 
and  every  man's  experience  must  have  convinced  him 
that  the  latter  are  always  extremely  numerous  com- 
pared to  the  former. 

The  liabits  of  rural  life  are  favourable  to  thegrowth 
of  foresight  among  the  people.  The  cultivator  sows, 
and  does  not  expect  to  reap  for  a  long  period  :  during 
the  intervening  months  lie  is  incessantly  occupied  in 
severe  labour,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  distant  be- 
nefit. Even  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
stated  recurrence  of  changes  in  which  he  is  compelled 
to  take  an  interest,  incline  his  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  distant  events,  and  habituate  him  to  the  en- 
durance of  present  labour  with  a  view  to  a  remote  ad- 
vantage. But  the  poor  in  towns  are  accustomed  to 
totally  different  habits.  No  change  of  seasons,  nore- 
currence  of  seed-time  and  harvest  invite  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  distant  events,  or  to  the  habits  of 
present  sacrifice  from  the  view  to  future  benefits.  The 
division  of  labour,  so  favourable  to  the  greatness  of 
the  community,  aud  so  fatal  to  the  character  of  the 
individual,  confines  them  to  a  limited  occupation,  and 
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unvarying  employment.  Tlie  foresiglit  which  is 
forced  upon  the  rainil  of  the  cultivator  is  entirely 
devolved  in  cities  upou  the  master  manufacturers ; 
while  his  workmen  seldom  look  beyond  the  manual 
labour  in  which  tliey  are  employed,  or  the  weekly  re- 
turn of  the  wages  by  which  they  are  rewarded.  The 
influence  of  this  diversity  iu  the  occupation  of  the  rural 
and  the  urban  population  is  strongly  exemplified  in  all 
those  political  convulsions  which  bring  the  character 
of  the  lower  orders  prominently  forward.  Trifles 
light  as  air  agitate  the  populace  of  cities,  and  impel 
them  into  violent  measures,  without  any  regard  either 
to  the  consequences  of  their  proceedings,  or  to  the 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  which  they  afford  ; 
while  the  rural  labourers  coolly  calculate  the  result  of 
their  attempts,  and  generally  adhere  to  the  subsisting 
institutions  of  their  country  in  preference  to  those 
which  are  proposed  in  their  room.  Government  may 
frequently  disregard  the  clamour  of  towns,  as  produ- 
ced by  passion,  or  the  contagion  of  public  frenzy ;  but 
they  have  good  cause  for  alarm,  and  may  rely  on  the 
existence  of  serious  political  evils,  when  the  peasan- 
try of  the  country  begin  to  assemble  in  arms. 

This  want  of  foresight,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  produces  the 
most  fatal  efl'ects,  both  on  the  morals  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people :  it  is  the  immediate  cause  both  of 
the  increase  of  depravity,  and  the  redundance  of  the 
population.  The  young  glide  into  vicious  habits  from 
the  desire  of  present  indulgence,  and  the  total  absence 
of  all  regard  for  the  future :  children  are  brought 
forth  from  the  force  of  momentary  passion,  without 
iTen  a  lasting  connection  of  the  most  irregular  kind 
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between  the  parents.  Hence  arises  a  miserable  and 
vicious  jJopulation,  who  haunt  the  streets  and  spread 
the  contagion  of  those  irregular  habits  iu  which  they 
have  subsisted  from  their  earliest  years.  The  appal- 
ling facts,  that  in  Paris  every  third  child  is  a  hasiard, 
and  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  die  in  the  pub- 
lic hospitals  :*  that  in  London  one-tenth  uf  the  whole 
population  arc  paupers,  and  20,000  persons  rise  every 
morning  without  knowing  where  they  are  to  sleep  al 
night  ;f  ivhile  at  Glasgow  nearly  30,000  persons  are 
every  Saturday  night  in  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication, 
and  every  hcelfth  house  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  spi* 
rits4  find  in  Dublin  60,000  persons  in  one  year  passed 
through  the  fever  hospital,^  prove  the  dreadful  couBC- 
qiiences  of  such  improvident  habits  iu  situations  where 
the  poor  are  assembled  together  in  great  numbers. 

The  higher  orders  are  never  tired  of  expressing 
their  astonishment  at  such  a  rapid  increase  of  depra- 
vity among  the  labouring  classes  iu  great  cities;  and 
at  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  means  adopted  for  their  im- 
provement. Let  us  attend  to  the  situation  in  «'hich 
the  poor  are  placed  in  these  scenes  of  vice,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  before  we  join 
in  the  clamour. 

A  family  is  compelled  by  circumstances,  or  induced 
by  interest  to  leave  the  country,  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  a  great  city.  They  bring  with  them,  we  shall 
suppose,  the  simplicity  of  country  life,  and  the  orderly  I 
religious  habits  which  prevail  in  their  sequestered 
home.     In  what  circumstances  do  they  lind  them*    ' 

•  Dupin,  Force  Commerciale  de  Franco,  i.  H-0. 

t  Colqiihoun,  p.  192.     X  Clelaad'a  folio  StntUlici^nf  Otasf^on-,  111    I 

\  Report  on  the  Fever,  1927.  ' 


ve8  after  tliey  Imve  been  six  montha  members  of 
ire  populous  oommunity  ?  The  extravagant  price 
ilgings  compels  them  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  th) 
Dwded  districts  of  the  townsjin  the  mitlstof  thousands! 

similar  necessitous  ci rat tii stances  with  themselveSil 
nder  the  same  roof  they  probably  find  a  nest  of  prosti 
ites,  in  the  next  door  a  den  of  thieves.    In  the  rooi 
hich  they  occupy  they  hear  incessantly  the  revel  of 
Kication,  or  are  compelled  to  witness  the  riot  of  liceni 
lousness.     When  the  young  men  return  in  the  evenJ 
ng  from  their  work,  they  are  siuTounded  by  persons 
these  seemingly  joyous  and  indolent  Ufe,  forms  a 
[rieTous  contrast  to  their  own  severe  and  incessant 
IdH:  when  the  young  women  cross  the  threshold  of 
heir  door,  they  meet  the  votaries  of  passion,  and  are 
issniled  by  the  arts  of  seduction.     Guilt  seems  alone 
0  share  in  the  pleasures  of  life  :  virtue  is  left  to  pine 
a  unnoticed  and  joyless  obscurity.     The  great  and 
!le  affluent,  whose  smile  might  reward  their  efforts 
» sustain  the  struggle,  or  whose  assistance  might  re- 
fve  the  expiring  member.')  of  virtue,  are  never  to  be 
en;  the  hideous  mass  of  poverty  whit-h  they  cannot 
Ueve  banishes  them  from  these  gloomy  abodes.  Thrfj 
»r  are  left  aloue  and  unbefriended  to  sustain  thrfi 
tinhle  struggle  with  poverty,  temptation,  and  de- 
loir.     Present  enjoyment  seems  the    universal  ob- 
Cl  of  life :  the  men  hasten  from  their  masters'  work- 
top to  spend  their  wages  often  in  the  delirium  of  in* 
Itxication  ;  the  women  to  forget  their  degradation  ii 
fce  arms  of  their  lovers,  or  seduce  the  unwary  into  tl 
leofiures  of  sin.     The  habit  of  indulgence  produce*! 
i  incessant  craving  for  its  renewal ;  and  life  cometf  i 

be  spent  in  the  endless  routine  of  labouring  to  pi 
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duce  the  tneana  of  gratification  ;  antl  of  sutfering  HI 
through  years  of  existence,  to  forget  it  in  hours 
pleasure. 

The  continuance  of  the   story  will  probably 
brighten  the  picture.     One  of  the  sons  is  inveigl 
into  the  society  of  some  of  the  numerous  bands 
thieves  by  whom  he   is  suiTounded :  he  commits 
housebreaking,  and    is    transported    for  his  offeni 
The  virtue  of  the  daughters  speedily  gives  way  ii 
tumult  of  licentiousness  by  which  they  are  si 
ed,  and  they  find  themselves  left  upon  the  sti 
abandoned  by  their  relations,  and  with  no  other  re- 
source  but    to   entice  others    into  the    fatal    vortex 
by  which  they  themselves  have  been  swallowed  up. 
Some  perish  in  early  youth  from  the  combined  effect 
of  bodily  disease  and  mental  anguish  ;  others,  grown 
bold  in  guilt,  fall  under  the  lash  of  the   law,  and 
waste  their  years  in  imprisonment  or  exile.     The  off- 
spring  of  a    once    virtuous    and   happy   family    are 
thrown  upon  the  streets,  to  pick  up  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  charity  or  depredation  ;  and,  born  in  the 
midst  of  crime,  they  grow  bolder  as  they  advance,  until 
the  success  of  their  attempts  induces  others  to  imitate 
their  example. 

All  this  proceeds,  not  from  any  unwonted  or  extra- 
ordinary depravity  in  the  character  of  these  victims  of 
licentiousness,  butfroin  the  almost  irresistible  nature  of 
the  temptations  to  which  the  poor  are  exposed.  Doubt- 
less all  in  every  rank  are  by  nature  prone  to  corrup- 
tion ;  but  this  inherent  tendency  to  evil  does  not  at- 
tach to  one  class  of  society  more  than  another.  Ttie 
rich  who  censure  their  conduct  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity yield  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  to  the  influence 


■uses.  Tliere  is  a  certain  degree  of  misery, 
iroximity  to  sin,  which  virtue  is  rarely  able 
tand,  and  which  the  young  in  particular  are 
y  unnble  to  resist.  The  progress  oK  vice  in 
cumstances  is  almost  as  certain,  and  often 
8  rapid  as  that  of  physical  contagion  ;  and  it 
lately  too  often  happens,  that  the  latter  conta- 
j,  by  ruining  the  resources  of  a  family,  and 
ng  their  condition,  brings  them  within  the 
if  that  moral  infection  which  still  more  cer- 
Bstroys  the  minds  of  its  membci's. 
bigtier  orders,  wlio  are  ignorant  of  the  ana- 
crime,  or  of  the  real  causes  which  undermine 
ae  of  the  lowder  orders,  will  probably  exclaim 
i  picture  is  overcharged  :  but  those  who  arc 
onversant  with  the  condition  of  the  poor 
»w  that  it  is  too  well  founded,  and  recognize, 
emarks  that  have  now  beeii  made,  much  that 
;n  under  their  own  observation.  And  it  is  in 
rcumstances,  that  the  benevolent  expect  that 
r  are  to  be  reformed  by  tlie  pleasures  of  study, 
devout  by  the  exhortations,  often  dry  and  to 
lintelligible,  of  the  pulpit, 
tith,  a  minute  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
ces  of  temptation  in  crowded  cities,  leaves  such 
'cssion  on  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  almost  des- 
ts  to  the  success  of  every  measure  calculated 
ve  them.  And  what  appears  most  striking,  is 
'ou9  inefficacy  of  the  systems  which  are  usually 
red  as  best  adapted  to  effect  this  object,  and  the 
operation  of  the  principles  winch  are  relied  on 
rient  to  coMnievhalance generally  these  prevail- 
rces  of  corruption, 
lupposing  that  the  temptations  to  which  the 
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poor  in  great  cities  are  exposed  has  not  undermine 
the  virtue  of  its  members,  the  calamities  to  which  tbej 
are  unavoidably  subject  are  frequently  hardly  lessds 
structive  of  their  habits  and  independence.  The  p 
culiar  circumstance  whicL  presses  with  such  severitj 
upon  the  poor  in  such  situations,  is  their  assen 
blage,  in  large  numbers,  in  situations  where  they  a 
alike  unknown  to  each  other  or  to  the  higher  ordt 
Nothing  can  be  so  dissimilar  to  the  situation  of  t 
labouring  classes  in  the  country,  as  the  circumstance 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  great  towns.  In  the  fon 
they  are  personally  known  to  the  landlords  or  farmei 
by  whom  they  are  employed  ;  they  often  receive  subsist 
encefromhimduringhealth,and  obtain  aid  or  the  alloi 
anceof  time,  in  seasons  of  adversity  ;  and  they,  in  g 
ral,  possess  small  pieces  ofground,  or  receive  paymeall 
ingrain,  which  enable  them  to  struggle  through  period 
of  distress  or  sickness,  without  the  total  loss  of  theil 
property.  Eveu  if  their  employers  should  not  be* 
indnlgent,  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  hafl 
spent  their  lives,  are  always  ready  to  render  them  t 
aid  which  they  may  soon  require  at  their  hands, 
such  a  simple  and  primitive  form,  the  most  serious  a 
lamities  which  befal  the  poor  are  unknown  ;  and  mm 
tual  assistance  and  forbearance  mitigate  the  word 
evils  of  life. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  situation  of  the  poor  ii 
great  cities  is  not  only  different  but  diametrically  op 
posite  from  that  of  country  labourers.  Placed  in  tlu 
midst  of  an  immense  multitude,  to  whom  they  are  ub 
terly  unknown,  and  employed  by  manufacturers  wh 
faaye  hundreds  of  others  in  their  pay,  they  have  ii 
resource  to  look  to  but  the  wages  of  their  own  laboun 
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usual  ealamities  of  life,  a  fluctuation  of  wages»  a 
"acted  illness,  or  an  accidental  death,  bring  the 
erty  of  the  family  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and  its 
bers  to  the  workhouse.  The  {dace  of  those  who 
;hu8  depressed  is  instantly  filled  up  by  others  in 
lly  needy  circumstances,  and  the  victims  of  such 
srtunes  find  it  impracticable  to  r^ain  the  situa« 
they  have  lost.  Stem  and  inexorable  creditors 
grant  them  no  delay ;  cruel  landlords  distrain 
r  effects  the  moment  the  term  day  is  past ;  profli* 
or  squalid  neighbours  will  sometimes  render  them 
Bsistance.  At  length  the  continued  experience  of 
ry  produces  its  usual  and  worst  effect,  in  blunting 
(ensibility  of  its  victims  to  their  own  suffering,  and 
ering  them  callous  to  circumstances  of  depression 
^h  misfortune  has  rendered  habitual, 
he  voluntary  charity  of  the  affluent  is  utterly  inca- 
e  of  relieving  distress  where  it  exists  in  this  extend- 
ale.  The  accumulation  of  the  poor  in  great  num- 
in  certain  districts,  banishes  benevolence  itself  from 
neighbourhood.  The  humane  turn  with  horror 
a  massof  indigence  which  they  find  themselves  ut*- 
unable  to  relieve ;  the  unfeeling  forget  the  suffer- 
f  their  brethren  in  their  own  selfish  enjoyments, 
after  year  rolls  on,  without  any  other  visitors  en- 
g  these  abodes  of  wretchedness  but  the  benevo- 
whom  the  feeling  of  pity  has  attracted,  and  the 
itable,  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has  guided«  But, 
iS  they  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  they 
d  be  unable  to  relieve  the  distress  by  which  they 
urrounded  :  and  even  if  they  were  enabled  to  la- 
it  with  the  most  unsparing  hand,  they  could  af- 


ford  no  permanent  relief,  unless  they  possessed  I 
means  of  changing  the  habits  of  the  people. 

AH  projects  of  relieving  the  miseries  of  tlie  labc 
ing  classes  in  great  cities,  by  voluntary  contributioi 
colleL-ted  at  church  doors,  are  equally  visionary  a 
hopeless.  In  individual  instances,  under  the  manag 
ment  of  enthusiastic  benevolence,  or  with  the  aid 
popular  eloquence,  sufficient  funds  may  be  raised 
this  way  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  city  parish 
But  not  only  are  such  talents  or  enthusiasm  not  ge 
rally  to  be  looked  for;  but  if  they  existed  genera 
they  would  fail  in  their  effects.  If  all  the  clergy 
a  populous  city  possessed  the  genius  or  the  enthusia 
of  a  Chalmers,  the  contributions  of  the  beuevdi 
being  distracted  in  so  many  quarters,  would  nowhi 
be  adequate  to  their  object.  That  distinguished  ii 
vidual  succeeded  in  his  own  parish  in  Glasgow,  l^ 
tracting  the  religious  and  enthusiastic  from  every  p 
of  that  opulent  city  i  it  was  the  contrast  between '. 
genius  and  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  many 
the  clergy  which  occasioned  his  success.  What 
gained  was  lost  in  other  quarters,  where  it  was  I 
less  needed ;  in  his  own  parish  parochial  a 
was  not  required,  but  it  was  only  by  rendering  it 
more  necessary  in  those  that  surrounded  it. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact  extremely  well  wortb] 
observation,  that  even  in  Glasgow,  where  the  progl 
of  opulence  for  the  last  half  century  has  beeu  i 
cedented  in  European  annals,  and  equalled  only  In 
far  famed  rapidity  of  transatlantic  increase,  and  vl 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  richer  classes  has  been  |ioi 
forth  with  noble,  it  may  be  added  unparalleled  { 
rosity  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  inadequacy  c 


jpii'li  voluntary  efforts  has  been  fully  experieiiceci  to  re- 
^eve  the  constantly  increasing  sum  of  human  suffer- 
|hig.  All  the  principal  charitable  establishments,  not- 
yithstanding  subscriptions  of  extraordinary  liberality, 
|iave  become  dee])Iy  in  debt,  or  are  taking  measures  to 
procure  the  aid  of  public  assessment  for  this  exhaust- 
ipd  or  burdened  fund  ;  and  the  subscription  even  of 
i&rty  thousand  pounds,  in  six  years,  for  church  exten- 
jibion,  80  far  from  being  able  to  diminish  the  fonni- 
jlibble  number  of  66,000  liuman  beings,  for  whom  the 
(iGovernment  Commissioners  of  1838  reported  there 
fwas  no  room  in  any  place  of  public  warship,  of  any 
i{iersuasion,  within  the  city  or  suburbs,  has  left  the 
^umberof  poor  in  such  circumstances  of  spiritual  des- 
mAulioa,^^een  thonsanrf  greater  at  this  moment,  than 
■fhen  this  magniticent  effort  was  commenced  to  give 
^e  blessings  of  Christianity  to  that  hideous  mass  of 
irivilized  heathenism.* 

•I  '  The  cily  uf  Glasgow  exhibits  so  uKtraordinary  an  example  dur- 
ka  the  last  fifty  yi^ars  of  tho  jirogress  of  populBtiiio,  opulence,  and  all 
Ifce  extensl  symptoms  of  proajierity,  and  at  (lie  same  time  of  tliv  utter 
li^ilequacy  of  all  these  resources  to  keep  pace  either  with  the  moral  or 
■nrilual  wants  of  the  people,  ot  {irovide  adequate  fuiid»  fur  the  alle- 
Ithtion  of  their  distresses,  that  it  is  ilcscrving  of  particular  coosidcra- 

*». 

tit  appears  from  Dr  Cleland's  sdmiralile  Statistics  of  (llasgow,  that 
e  Fopnlatioa,  Cuatom-House  Duties,  Harbour-Dues,  and  Post-Office 
iveiine  of  the  citv,  have  stood,  in  the  under  mentioned  years,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ttie  eloquence  of  i 
popular  preacher  or  beDevoIent  philanthropist  alwayi 

s  parallBl  to  it  is  only  to  be  fount!  in  the  tmnsatlaiitic  prorinc 
s  &ct  well  worthy  of  observa.HoD,  that  the  proj^ess  of  population  i| 
New  York  from  Iii20  to  1830,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  s 
that  of  G1b!^w  from  1B30  to  IBIO;  both  cities  at  the  commenceniflH 
of  the  reapective  purioils  having  200,000  inhabitants,  and  having  b 
creesed  to  290,000  at  their  close.  (Chevalier's  Americft,  li.  147.) 
then,  if  anywhere,  was  to  be  found  an  example  where,  in  conseqi 
of  the  prodij^ous  and  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  place,  a 
scope  wa.'i  afforded  for  the  voluntary  system,  whether  in  reli^ou 
stroction  or  temporal  relief.     And  that  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  ■ 
at  least  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  in  the  benevolence  and  liberaiity  n 
which,  on  all  important  occasions,  they  come  forward  for  the  reli 
the  distress  by  which  they  are  surrouoded,  or  for  any  purpose  of  pi 
charity  or  munificence,  is  amply  proved  by  the  following  list  of  si 
■criptions  by  them  annually,  or  for  the  last  seven  years. 

For  Church  Extension,                          .  L.4S,30O 

Houae  of  Befiige  for  young  Crlmioals,  .      14,800 

Female  House  of  H«fuge,             .             .  4,800 

Normal  School,             .             .              .  4,900 

Infirmary  annually,  L.4^00  in  7  years,  31,500 

Wellington  Testimonial,                           .  ,         9,500 

Reliefofpoorin  1837,               .             .  7ftQ0 

In  7  years,  L.114,800 

'Nevertheless,  so  far  arc  these  splendid  subscriptioDs  from  beii 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  destitution  and  suffering  in  Glaq 
that,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  do  less  than  eighty  tV 
sons  for  whom  there  is  no  accommodation  whatever  for  attending  tj 
placeof religious  worship,ofwhateverperBuasion,inthecity  and  subor' 
About  L.  20,000  a-yearareleviedfor  the  support  of  the  poor  in  Ibed 
and  suburbs,  in  addition  to  innumerable  private  charities,  and  n 
dividual  beneficence.     Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  munificence  the  fol 
b  the  account  given  of  the  state  of  the  most  destitute  part  of  the  ci 
nity,  by  two  most  competent  observers,  whose  valuable 
known  to  the  public,  have  gMoed  for  them  both  a: 
earned  reputation.  "  Glasgowexhibits,"  says  theable  and  inde& 
Dr  Cowan,  "  a  li-ightful  state  of  mortality,  unequalled,  perhaps,  li 
city  in  Britain.  The  prevalence  of  fever  presents  obstacles  to  the  pi 
tion  of  social  improvement  among  the  lower  classes,  and  is  prodoc 
rf  an  amount  of  human  misery  credible  only  to  those  who  h 
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tUet  tiie  cliarity  wtiicli  is  collected  at  his  oratiotu. 
ofteu  rather  collects  it  from  other  quarters,  and  ex- 

ttd  U.*'— (Cowan's  Vital  Stotistics  of  Gliugow,  p.  14.)  The  ex- 
progrcss  of  mortality  wliicfa  bns,  as  already  sbown,  declined 
I  la  IM23  lo  I  ID  S4  in  1837,  wiul«tbtMUiilualaveniK«iiior- 
,f  u(  Lcindun  \-i  abuut  1  b  3S,  and  over  all  Eoglanrl  1  in  dl.alTorila 
■ncluidmly  a  conflnunlioa  of  Ibis  observation.  And  tbe  following 
w  account  f^ven  of  tiie  Glasgow  poor,  by  a  very  iotcUigeDt  obser* 
,  Hf  Symonds,  the  Government  Comiaisiioner  for  examining  into 
oondilion  of  llie  hand-loom  weavers.  "  The  wyods  in  Glasgow 
tpriae  It  fluctuating  population  of  from  15,000  to  30,000  penons. 
*  quarter  consists  of  n  labyrinth  of  lanes,  out  of  which  numberlcsB 
MOM*  lead  into  small  M|UBre  courts,  each  with  a  dunghill  reeking' 
iht  ceuUe.  Revolting  av  waa  tbe  outH^rd  appearance  of  tbese 
nc,  I  was  little  prepareil  for  tbe  filtb  and  destitution  within.  In 
le  of  thiKi'  lodging-rooms  ( iirdted  at  night),  we  found  a  whole  lair 
ninan  beings  littvred  along  the  Quor,  Mmetimes  flllecn  and  tnenty, 
e  clothed  and  »ame  naked ;  men,  women,  end  cbildren,  huddled 
niscuously  together.  Their  bed  consisted  of  a  layer  of  musty  straw 
rmixed  with  rags.  There  vrus  generally  little  or  do  furniture  in 
»  places;  the  wile  article  of  comfort  was  a  fire.  Thieving  and 
titutiou  constitute  the  main  sourtea  of  the  revenue  of  this  popuU^ 
.  No  pttins  seem  to  be  taken  to  purge  this  Augean  pandcmoniom; 
nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  anil  pestilence,  existing  in  the  centre  of  the 
od  city  of  the  empire.  Theae  wynds  constitate  the  St  Giles  of 
Igow  i  hut  I  owe  bd  apology  to  the  metropolitan  pandemonium  for 
CQinparison.  A  I'ery  extensive  inspection  of  the  lowest  districts 
ther  places,  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  never  presented  any- 
one-half so  bud,  either  in  intensity  of  pestilence,  physical  and 
■1,  or  in  extent  proportioned  to  the  population." — (Arts  and  Aiti- 
U  Home  nod  Abroad.  By  J.  C  Syinonds,  Esq.  p.  1 16,  et  seq.) 
beanthoriscompelledtoHBy.thattheseobservalionsofMrSymands 
feetly  coincide  with  what  has  long  fnllcn  under  his  own  notice;  and, 
the  general  state  of  destitution,  intoxication,  and  misery  whicb 
nUl  among  the  abject  pwjor  in  tbese  wynds  of  Glasgow,  is  such  as 
exc«ed  belief,  to  those  who  do  not  see  it  jadicially  established 
rj  weisk  in  tlie  yeur,  by  the  con  earring  testimony  of  great  oambera 
ritnewes.  While,  at  the  lame  time,  be  has  the  utmost  pleasure  in 
rbig  this  public  testimony  to  the  splendid  progress  and  magnificent 
"lly  of  the  citiMBB  of  Glasgow, — a  city  with  which  the  author  is 
to  be  officially  connected,  and  to  the  kindnew  of  whose  leftding 
B  is  iDdehtcd  for  perhapo  the  happiest,  and,  lie  liopen  lie  may  add, 
M  metal  part  of  his  life. 
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■liibitii  iu  oue  uuilnl  streani  what  would 
hare  flowed  uunoticed  iii  a  thousaod  riils.  Uodertl 
impulse  of  the  mooieiit,  indeed,  larger  sums  inayqfti 
be  obtained  from  cougr^atioDit  affected  by  such  ttu 
ling  eObrt^  tbau  they  would  be  disposed  to  give  att 
dinary  times;  butthe  rvactioa  is  frecjuently  as  powi 
ful  as  iheinipulsi-,  and  what  is  gained  to  tbe  c 
humauity  in  a  niomeot  of  eotbusiasm,  is  lost  in  t 
periods  of  calculation  tbat  succeed  it.  True  benn 
lence  does  not  require  such  excitation,  nor  is  it  snlgi 
to  such  irregular  movements,  but  at  all  times  seeks  I 
relief  of  distress  from  no  other  motive  but  tbe  dei 
to  alleviate  human  suffering. 

It  is  in  vain  to  found  any  general  or  perm&iu 
syittem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  upon  any  exertia 
of  talent  or  philanthropy  beyond  the  average  expc 
ence  of  our  nature,  ludividuals  may  be  eudowi 
with  splendid  abilities  Vir  warm  benevolence,  and  I 
their  exertions  much  may  be  done  to  mitigate  I 
distress  that  surrounds  them.  But  it  is  in  vain  1 
found  any  general  measures  upon  the  achieveme 
of  such  rare  ability.  Generally  speaking,  the  clem 
will  continue  much  the  same  as  they  have  been 
numbering  among  their  members  many  persons  dil 
tinguished  both  for  their  virtues  and  their  leamiD 
but,  at  the  same  time,  composed  of  a  vast  majority 
ordinary  men.  Persona  relieved  from  the  necessity 
exertion  to  earn  their  daily  food,  of  middle  age,  aa 
enjoying  for  the  most  part  a  decent  competence,  i 
not  be  expected  to  be  always  distinguished  by  exlr 
ordinary  efforts.  The  ]>ernianent  and  extensive  ev\ 
of  pauperism  must  be  relieved  from  some  other  soun 
than  that  which  is  dependent  upon  their  exertions. 
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I  Tlie  education  of  the  people  is  generally  looked  to 
Ib  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  the  accumulated  evils 
Irhich  manufacturing  or  commercial  wealth  entail 
kpon  the  lower  orders  ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason 
m>  fear  that  it  is  totally  unequal  to  the  task.  That 
llie  iustruction  of  the  labouring  classes  is  a  great  puh- 
BC  benefit,  and  that  the  general  prosperity  is  immense- 
m  benefited  by  the  talent  which  it  brings  to  bear 
ftpon  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  is  self-evident :  but  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  expected  that  the  enjoyments 
m  knowledge  are  to  counteract,  in  the  majority  of  the 
Bowers  orders,  the  desire  for  gratifications  of  a  baser 
bdud,  or  to  check  the  growth  of  vicious  desires  in  the 
mctive  as  well  as  the  speculative  part  of  mankind, 
fcffects  are  anticipated  from  its  diffusion  contrary 
hlike  to  reason  and  experience. 

I     If  any  man  were  to  propose  by  a  system  of  educa- 
Hion  to  counteract  the  passions,  or  give  a  new  direc- 
Rion  to  the  desires  of  the  higher  orders  generally,  he 
Krould  be  immediately  regarded  as  a  visionary  enthu- 
niast.     All  the  world  knows,  that  the  charms  of  sci- 
■ence  or  the  attractions  of  philosophy  will  never  divert 
Whe  great  majority  of  the  higher  orders  from  the 
■sport*!  of  the  field,  or  the  amusements  of  the  metro- 
lyolis.    If  any  ])erson  were  to  propose  by  such  induce- 
ments to  make  fox-hunting  forgotten,  or  Alraacks  de- 
serted, every  body  would  know  what  success  might 
be  expected  from  his  exertions.     Experience  has  suf- 
i^ciently  demonstrated,  that  although   some  of  the 
higher  orders  are  men  of  a  thoughtful  or  speculative 
turn,  who  prefer  the  researches  of  philosophy  to  the 
excitation  of  amusement,  the  great  majority  are  dif- 
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ferently  constituted,  and  can  feel  an  interest  only  i 
those  boisterous  exercises  or  trifling  occupations  whit) 
form  the  ordinary  employnient  of  men  of  fashion. 

Now,  if  this  be  admitted  in  regard  to  the  afflnei 
members  of  society,  wliat  rationaJ  fjround  is  there  U 
supposing  that  the  enjoyments  of  study  will  be  q 
predated  by  a  wider  circle  among  the  labouring  di 
8C8  ;  or  that  the  proportion  of  the  human  race,  wh 
are  quaUfied  by  Nature  to  take  an  interest  in  { 
pursuits,  is  greater  in  the  lower  than  the  higher  ai 
ders?  Intoxication,  ifaming,  and  sexual  indiUgem 
constitute  the  excitation  of  the  lower  orders;  tb( 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  labouring  man ;  afl 
their  seductions  are  brought  to  his  door  in  every  lar| 
city.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  higher  ranks,  upt 
whom  education  has  lavished  all  her  treasures,  an 
taste  openfd  all  her  refinement*!,  can  be  roused  on 
by  liie  stimulus  of  physical  passion,  or  the  onimatu 
of  bodily  exercise,  what  ground  is  there  for  suppoain 
that  the  lower  orders,  who  are  doomed  by  neceesit 
to  a  hfe  of  labour,  will  be  more  intellectual  i 
pleasures  ?  The  desire  for  information,  and 
enjoyments  of  study,  it  is  well  known,  increase  in 
most  extraordinary  manner  with  the  acquisitioQ 
knowledge,  and  are  never  found  in  so  high  a  degn 
as  among  those  who  are  best  informed.  Is  it  to  t 
supposed  that  the  scanty  education  which  the  p 
are  able  to  give"  their  children  before  they  are  t 
nessed  to  the  labour  of  life,  is  to  diffuse  the  ] 
tioQ  of  the  delights  of  knowledge  to  a  greater  degre 
than  the  long  years  of  academical  education  whil 
are  bestowed  upon  the  rich  ?     Are  the  seductions 
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loe  more  powerful  among  the  great,  who  have  all 
Ite  enjoyments  of  life  at  their  command,  and  are  far 
emoved  from  the  contagion  of  sin,  than  among  the 
loOTy  who  are  frequently  deprived  of  every  gratifica- 
ioDy  but  those  which  flow  from  licentiousness,  and 
ire  doomed  to  meet  its  votaries  every  time  they  cross 
thdr  threshold  ?  Or  is  a  life  of  labour  which  ex- 
hausts the  frame,  and  deadens  every  desire  but  that 
far  physical  stimulants,  a  better  preparation  for  the  en- 
kfymeiits  of  science  than  the  luxurious  indolence  which 
■equires  mental  exertion  to  relieve  its  uniformity  ? 

Thereis  often,  in  fact,  no  material  difference  between 
he  enjoyments  of  the  highest  ranks,and  those  of  theru- 
Icst  stages  of  society.  If  the  life  of  many  young  English 
oblemen,  and  an  Iroquois  in  the  forest,  or  an  Arab  in 
he  desert  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
eal  sources  of  happiness  are  nearly  the  same.  The 
reasures  of  science,  the  refinements  of  taste,  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth,  are  in  many  cases  disregarded  or  for- 
ipotten,  and  the  real  excitation  of  life  depends  upon  the 
lestruction  of  wild  animals,  or  the  management  of  im- 
petuous steeds.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  matter  of 
laily  observation,  and  it  furnishes  a  most  instructive 
esson,  as  to  the  proportion  established  by  nature  be- 
ween  the  active  and  the  speculative  part  of  mankind. 
?he  great  majority  in  every  class  of  society  are  inca- 
table  of  receiving  happiness  from  any  other  source 
ut  physical  excitation ;  and  every  plan  for  human 
mprovement  w;hich  is  founded  on  any  other  supposi- 
ion  will  necessarily  fail.  Nor  is  it  without  good  rea* 
on,  that  Nature  has  established  this  disproportion  be- 
ween  the  studious  and  the  active  part  of  the  species. 
The  great  mass  of  undertakings  essential  to  the  exist- 
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ence  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  depend  on  yhjiai 
exerlion  ;  and,  unless  tbe  greater  part  of  our  fclli 
creatures  were  disposed  to  that  species  of  labour,  a 
gratified  with  the  enjoyments  that  attend  it,  the  n 
would  speedily  perish,  and  the  speculations  of  sciei 
disappear  with  the  individuals  who  formed  them. 

It  is  from  not  attending  to  this  fuiuiaraental  tru 
that  so  many  futile  projects  have  in  everj'  age  be 
formed,  for  the  improvement  or  amelioration  of  I 
species.     Men  of  studious  or  thoughtful  habits  si 
pose,  that  mankind  generally  will  be  influenced  by  I 
considerations,  and  feel  the  desires  by  wbicfa  th 
themselves  are  actuated,  forgetting  that  their  bail 
form  tbe  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  that, 
they  had  been  generally  adopted,  the  race  would  ni 
have  emerged  from  the  woods.    It  is  only  by  ol 
ing  the  average  and  ordinary  character  of  butaan 
ture,  that  measures  can  he  fallen  upon  calculated 
general  operation  ;  it  is  only  by  developing  the  deui 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  that  general 
proveraent  can  be  effected. 

The  truth  of  this  is  signally  exemplified  in 
opinions  which  are  commonly  entertained  on 
subject  of  education.  It  is  usual  to  hear  public 
struction  recommended  as  the  grand  remedy 
the  evils  of  pauperism  and  insubordination  e 
among  the  factories  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  1 
of  Ireland.  But,  as  an  able  French  writer  hi 
ed,  "Education  est  peu  de chose  pour  les  homraes 
8ont  aux  prises  avec  les  premiers  besoins  de  la  tii 
A  certain  degree  of  physical  privation,  a  certain 
-  .tensity  of  physical  suffering,  renders  the  mind  tot 
*  Micliaux,  Hist,  di 


nsible  to  any  other  pleasures  than  those  which 
Be  calculated  to  nssuage  the  wants  of  the  moment- 
[Cany  man  doubts  this,  let  him  walk  thirty  miles, and 
^en  set  to  mental  enjoyments  with  what  appetite  he 
nay.  The  same  truth  was  exemplified  during  the  re- 
Ireat  of  the  French  army  in  Russia,  where  the  steadi- 
pess  and  humanity  of  the  oldest  soldiers  yielded  to  the 
leverity  of  present  distress.  *  If  the  English  factory 
poor  or  Irish  peasants  are  ever  to  be  improved,  it 
Bust  be  from  the  operation  of  causes  more  general  in 
Iheir  effects  than  public  education,  and  by  the  adoption 
^a  more  feasible  expedient  than  inculcating  the  plea- 
nres  of  science  upon  a  debased  or  starving  population. 
,  The  example  of  public  schools,  where  the  elements 
|f  scientific  knowledge  are  explained  to  intelligent  and 
tfudious  crowds  of  mechanics,  are  usually  referred  to 
|B  illustrating  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  pleasures 
)f  knowledge  accessible  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
IQciety.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  because  twenty 
duxes  out  of  two  hundred  boys  at  a  public  school  are 
|Ood  scholars,  therefore  it  is  possible  to  make  all  boys 
ippreciate  the  enjoyments  of  classical  learning.  It  is 
1^  elite  of  the  labouring  classes  who  come  to  such 
^eces  of  study.  Upon  them  the  means  of  instruction 
rbich  are  afforded  produce  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  effects  :  and  their  habits  for  life  will  proba- 
idy  be  materially  influenced  by  the  power  of  enjoying 
Ibem.  But  they  do  not  constitute  a  tenth  part  of  the 
lubuuring  classes.  For  one  who  comes  to  such  places 
if  public  instruction,  ten  will  frequent  the  spirit-cel- 
ttU",  the  gaming-house,  or  the  brothel.  Let  every  fa- 
sUity.  therefore,  be  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  la- 

*   Sugtir,  ii.  p.  274. 
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bouring  classes,  ant)  from  such  exertions  a  great'm 
proremeDt  in  a  limited  number  of  tlieni  may  r 
ably  be  aitticiimtnl.  Bttt  let  uh  not  expect  that  d 
great  body  of  the  people  are  to  be  ameliorated  i 
measures  adapted  for  (he  ablest  of  their  members;! 
imagine  that  we  have  done  enough  for  the  poor,  i 
tre  have  merely  giren  them  the  means  of  lea 
what  a  tenth  of  their  cumber  only  can  either  ap| 
date  or  understand. 

Scotland  is  frequently  referred  to  as  eKempliryt 
npou  a  considerable  scale  the  iiifluence  of  generaJ  ei 
cation  upon  the  character  of  the  people.   But,  intn 
while  it  illustrates  the  blessings  of  education,  it  d 
monstrates  not  less  strongly  its  inefficacy  to  arr 
the  progress  of  evil  in  a  complicated  state  of  sociel 
In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  temptations  to  itll 
gularity  are  small,  the  people  are  religious^ moral,  i 
well-informed  :  and  from  all  classes  men  of  talent  a 
vigour  are  continually  arising,  whose  exertions  hail 
a  material  influence  on  the  public  welfare.     But  i 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  the  progress  of  ^ 
has  been  as  rapid  as  in  the  worst  educated  countr 
In  the  contest  with  whisky  in  their  crowded  populatial 
education  has  been  utterly  overthrown.     It  is  no  dontjij 
true,  that,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  from  six  tofi 
teen  hundred  mechanics  are  to  be  found  who  attend  It 
tures  on  scientific  subjects,  with  pleasure  and  advi 
tage,  and  humanity  has  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  siu 
assemblages ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  in  each  a 
thesecities  thirty  or  forty  thousand  workmen  exist  wha 
have  hardly  any  enjoyments  hut  those  of  the  sens 
and  who,  so  far  from  being  refined  in  their  habits  b 
the  education  which  they  have  received,  and  the  mei 
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of  farther  instruction  which  they  enjoy,  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  the  grossest  intemperance  than  any  peo- 
ple,  except  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  in  Europe. 
Amongst  the  educated  weavers  of  Glasgow  three 
times  the  number  .of  public-houses  are  to  be  found, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  exists  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris.*     In  no  city  of  the  empire  has  the 
progress  of  vice  been  so  rapid,  or  the  demoraliza- 
tion of«the  labouring  classes  so  extensive.     In  1808, 
five  criminals  stood  their  trial  at  the  spring  assizes : 
in  spring  1828,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  indict- 
ed, of  whom  no  less  than  75  received  sentence  of  trans- 
portation.!  The  great  majority  of  these  unhappy  per* 
Aons  had  received  a  good  education ;  and  this  remark- 
able increase  of  crime  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
diffusion  of  instruction  was  more  general  than  at  any 
former  period.     Serious  crime  in  Lanarkshire  is  now 
(1840)  advancing  at  the  rate  of  52  per  cent,  every 
three  years :  in  other  words,  it  doubles  in  about  five 
years  and  a  half,  while  population  doubles  in  about 
thirty  years ;  so  that  crime  is  increasing  six  times  as 
£EUSt  as  the  numbers  of  the  people.^     And  so  extraor- 
dinary and  alarming  has  the  progress  of  crime  for  the 
last  thirty  years  in  this  part  of  the  island  been,  that 
it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  reports,  that  the 
criminal  committals  have  increased  from  89  annually 

•  Justice-Clerk's  Speech,  Glasgow,  April  1828. 
-f  Glasgow  Assizes,  April  1828,  when  the  author  acted  as  counsel 
Jbr  the  Crown  in  all  the  cases. 

X  Committals  in  Lanarkshire  for  serious  and  transportable  crimes : 

In  1836,     -     401 

1837,  -     451 

1838,  -     563 

1839,  -     606 

'  i— Ptffl.  Reports  of  Crime  for  these  years.  (For  the  county  of  Lanark, 
they  were  compiled  by  the  author,  as  part  of  his  official  duty.) 
VOL,  II.  G 
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in  1810,  to  3176  in  1837;*  a  rapidity  of  increi 
probably  unexampled  in  Europe  at  this  time,  i 
which  amply  justifies  the  observation  of  the  celebi 
ed  statistician,  Moreau  :  "  The  number  of  indivldi 
charged  with  serious  offences  is  in  England _/i»e  til 
greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  in  Ireland 
times  ;  but  in  Scotland  /tcgnli/-7iine  time.H."-\ 

In  England  it  has  been  completely  established, 
the  evidence  laid  before  several  Parliamentary  comti 
tees,  that  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  has  had 
effect  whatever  in  checking  the  progress  of  crime; 
It  has  altered  its  direction  in  many  instances, 
substituted  inroads  on  property  for  personal  violence 
but  if  the  nature  of  the  offences  has  become  less  al 
cious,  the  number  of  the  criminals  Jias  been  immei 
ly  increased,  and  their  character  more  completely 
praved.     Vice  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  momt 
tary  passion,  as  of  settled  inclination ;  and  puni: 
ment  is  inflicted,  not  for  a  deviation  from  the  usi 
course  of  hfe,  but  for  the  habits  which  have  forn 
it.     A  Chief-Justice  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  1 
ward  IV.,  boasted  of  the  bold  and  manly  qualil 
which  distinguished  the  English  highwayman :  but 
woidd  be  difficult  to  find  any  grounds  for  national 
ultation  in  the  character  of  the  thieves  who  are  di 
transported  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  these  observ^tioi 
that  education  is  not  a  prodigious  public  benefit, 
that  the  most  important  consequences  both  upon  tl 
progress  of  opulence,  the  maintenance  of  order, 

•  Porter's  Purl.  Tables,  1837.  128. 
f  Moreau,  Stat,  du  la  Grande  Bretagnu,  ii,  207. 
%  Report  on  Crima,  mas.     Evidence  before  Combination  Co 
I  tee,  1838,  p.  07— I8ft. 
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the  Ia«'s  of  popxilation,  do  not  flow  from  its  general 
diffusioii.  These  consequences  have  been  already  fully 
illustrated.*  It  is  only  necessary  iu  this  place  to" 
point  out  the  limits  within  which  these  benefits  must, 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  be  confined ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  serious  error  of  supposing 
that  the  elevation  of  the  intelligent  and  gifted  part  of 
the  labouring  classes  can  materially  alter  the  condition 
of  the  multitudes  who  must  remain  behind  :  or  that 
the  attractions  of  vice  can  be  generally  combated  by 
eiijoyments  which  can  be  felt  only  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  community. 

Is  then  the  cause  of  the  lower  orders  in  great  cities 
utterly  desperate?  Is  the  progress  of  wealth  neces- 
sarily attended  with  the  degradation  of  the  labouring 
riassea  ?  And  is  the  corruption  of  the  great  base  of 
society  one  of  the  means  by  which  national  decline  is 
inevitably  introduced,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  social 
systeu)  prepared  ? 

In  truth,  the  causes  of  depravity  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  society  are  so  numerous,  and  the  seductions 
of  vice  in  crowded  situations  so  powerful,  that  reason 
may  frequently  be  led  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
species  in  such  situations ;  and  philosophy  to  look  upon 

le  decay  of  political  bodies,  like  that  of  individuals, 
is  preparing  the  regeneration  of  mankind  in  more 

oDthful  forms,  and  from  purer  sources. 
But  experience  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  conclusion 

;at  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders  in  sucli  circura- 
itances  is  not  wholly  desperate,  and  that  the  means 
levtaed  for  their  improvement  have  chiefly  failed  from 


'  Vol.  i,  p.  8G — lO-l. 
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not  duly  considering  the  character  of  tlie  jwople 
whom  they  were  intended. 

The  most  important  steps  which  have  hitherto 
taken  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders,  are  addi 
to  their  under standi7t:gs.  The  diffusion  of  educatioD, 
the  dissemination  of  religious  instruction,  the  enforce* 
ment  of  moral  duties,  are  intended  to  influence  the 
reason,  or  rouse  the  conscience  of  the  people,  UpoD 
many,  no  douht,  such  means  possess  a  powerful  in- 
fluence ;  and  their  example  must  have  an  extensire 
effect  on  the  rising  generation.  But  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  are  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  in  a  complicated  state  of  society,  wholly 
inaccessible  to  such  considerations.  They  are  not 
nattirally  depraved,  nor  much  more  addicted  to  vicious 
habits  than  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  But  they 
become  so  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  understandings, 
compared  with  the  vehemence  of  their  passions.  This 
inequality  renders  them  unable  to  withstand  the  con- 
tagion of  bad  example,  so  much  more  rapid  in  its  com- 
munication than  the  influence  of  good  conduct.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  gratifications  of  vice  are  iM- 
mediate,  its  pains,  though  certain,  are  remote  ;  the  en- 
joyments of  virtue  are  distant,  its  sacrifices  obvious 
and  instantaneous.  The  rational  and  strong-minded 
are  able  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  and  to  resist  present  temptation  from  a  view 
to  future  advantage  :  but  the  great  body  of  mankind] 
cannot  make  such  a  sacrifice,  and  forget  the  strong 
denunciations  of  ultimate  danger  in  the  intoxical 
or  indulgence  of  the  moment.  It  is  among  this 
so  numerous  in  great  cities,  that  the  spread  of  f<! 
and  sensuality  is  so  rapid ;  and  the  important  qt 
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don  comes  to  be.  How  is  this  class  to  be  preserved 
irora  their  seductions  ? 

It  is  altogether  in  vain  to  expect  that  either  reli- 
pous  or  moral  conaiderations  will  possess  general  in- 
;ence  over  this  class,  until  a  great  change  is  effected 
In  their  habits.  The  reason  is,  not  that  they  are  irre- 
rocably  wicked,  but  that  they  are  accustomed  to  attend 
^  DOtbing  hut  present  indulgence.  Enforce  the  duties 
pf  religion,  or  the  dangers  of  sin  as  strongly  as  possible 

their  minds  ;  numbers  of  them  will  rise  from  the  lec- 
ture with  an  undiminished  paasionfor  ardent  spirits,  or 

increased  desire  for  the  pleasures  of  gaming.  All  the 
tfiprts  of  philanthropy,  all  the  terrors  of  punishment, 
^  the  exhortations  of  religion,  will  neither  thin  the 
jkreets  of  their  prostitutes,  nor  the  spirit-cellars  of 
fceir  revellers,  nor  the  gaming-houses  of  their  haunters. 
Ifretchefi  just  escaped  from  jail,  hasten  to  perpetrate 
^e  cnmes  of  which  they  have  narrowly  escaped  the 
^alty :  in  the  crowds  which  assemble  to  witness 
^e  last  agonies  of  a  malefactor,  his  companions  find 
Ihe  best  opportunity  of  renewing  his  enormities.  Up- 

such  men,  the  terrors  of  futurity,  whether  in  this 
jporld  or  the  next,  are  utterly  lost :  for  a  pint  of 
lirits,  or  a  throw  of  the  dice,  they  would,  like  their 
lan  forefathers,  stake  their  freedom  or  their  ex- 


In  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  expect 
bat  useful  crops  will  thrive  until  the  soil  is  carefully 
iRpared  by  labour,  and  its  qualities  improved  by  ina- 
(lire.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mind.  The  habit  of 
ielding  to  present  indulgence  must  be  combated,  the 
iwer  of  self-command  acquired,  the  faculty  of  look- 
||g  ioto  the  future  in  some  degree  developed,  before 
*  Tacitus  dc  Mot.  derm. 
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the  soil  is  prepared  either  for  moral  or  religions  ti 
tiratioD. 

If  we  would  learn  bow  tbesecfaaDgesaretobein 
duced  in  individuals,  we  have  only  to  attend  tslh 
process  by  which  the  same  change  is  effected  bf  lb 
ture  in  society.  It  is  Dot  by  moral  lectures,  or  land 
treatises,  or  the  enjoyments  of  understanding,  thtti 
raises  men  from  the  grossness  and  improTidcwi 
savage  manners  ;  it  is  by  awakening  new  deataa 
developing  otber  inclinations,  that  tb«!  batntsofa 
lized  life  are  induced,  and  that  labour  rendered  fn 
liar  which  is  at  first  so  much  the  object  of  detesUtii 
It  is  by  eHlisiinff  the  actice  propentilies  on  tkt  ni 
virtue  and  self-demal,  that  the  wonders  of  civilisti 
are  prepared ;  and  each  individual  who  contribute 
this  mighty  cbange,  is  conscious  only  of  followiog 
own  interest,  and  striving  to  gratify  his  increaaiij 
sires.  And  it  is  not  till  men  have  acquired  the  bal 
attending  to  the  future  with  a  view  to  their  desires 
she  requires  them  to  do  so  to  effect  their  imp 
inent :  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  her  sj 
follow  and  not  precede  the  march  of  civilisation 
arts  of  life  take  the  lead  of  its  instruction.  I 
not  till  the  rivilisntiun  of  the  ancient  world  was 
pleted,  that  religious  information  was  revealed) 
great  body  of  mankind  ;  and  when  it  did  come,  i 
not  on  the  frontiers  of  barbarism  that  it  appi 
but  in  the  centre  of  improvement,  on  the  confit 
Grecian  art  and  Egyptian  learning  ;  midway  bei 
the  wealth  of  Persia  and  the  discipline  of  Romf 

It  is  from  not  attending  to  this  circumstance 
so  little  success  lias  attended  the  benevolent  exe 
of  the  friends  uf  Christianity  in  endeavouring  to  c 
a  knowledge  of  its  blessings  through  the  remote 
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»f  the  world.  The  precepts  of  the  gosi>el  require, 
iritli  a  view  to  the  next  world,  exactly  what  reason 
and  experience  prove  to  be  necessary  in  this,  viz.  the 
pacrifice  of  the  present  from  a  regard  to  ihe  J uture. 
Present  gratifications  must  be  relinquislied,  objects  of 
inimediate  desire  abandoned,  from  a  feeling  of  duty  or 
a  sense  of  their  ultimate  danger.  But  the  power  of 
doing  this,  is  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Individuals,  indeed,  in  all  ages  will  be 
found,  who,  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasra,mortify 
Ibe  passions  of  the  world  to  the  visions  of  fanaticism  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  performance  of  religious  duty ;  it  is 
the  substitution  of  one  strong  passion  for  another. 
Tlie  precepts  of  religion  require  a  totally  difl'erent 
Bourse  ;  the  discharge  of  duty,  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
fcnce,  the  control  of  the  passions,  without  any  other 
reward  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  so.  Such  a  religion 
can  never  spread  generally,  except  among  men  who 
liave  acquired  the  power  of  looking  to  the  future,  and 
controlingpresent  desire  from  considerations  of  ultimate 
advantage.  This  power  can  be  gained  only  by  habit, 
and  this  habit  must  be  acquired  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
objects  of  civilized  life.  "A  certain  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, therefore,  and  a  certain  habit  of  controlling  the 
present  from  the  prospect  of  the  future,  is  indispen- 
sable towards  the  establishment  of  a  religion  which 
requires  such  sacrifices  :  for  men  must  begin  with  pay- 
ing some  regard  to  futurity  in  this  world,  before  they 
will  be  durably  influenced  by  its  prospect  in  the  next. 
In  all  ages,  indeed,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
khe  belief  in  Supreme  Beings,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
obligation  to  worship  them,  is  to  be  found  among 
DHankind.  But  the  religion  of  savage  life  is  as  dissi- 
oilar  from  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  its  habits 
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are  from  those  of  polished  society.  It  consists  alway 
in  the  belief,  that  by  the  obedience  to  certain  form 
or  by  the  performance  of  certain  sacrifices,  the  Divin 
favour  may  be  propitiated  without  the  abandonmei 
of  guilty  pleasures  ;  and  it  springs  from  the  desire  1 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world  without  losii 
those  of  the  next.  The  nominal  conversion  of  savaj 
states  to  tlie  Christian  faith,  works  no  change  in  tb 
general  propensity :  the  new  religion  is  too  ofh 
moulded  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  M-ho  have  erabraa 
it ;  the  intercession  of  saints  or  martyrs  is  substituti 
for  the  worship  of  imaginary  deities  ;  form  and  ca 
mony  still  supply  the  place  of  moral  obedience, 
thousand  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christianll 
among  such  nations,  its  truths  are  hardly  to  be  dj 
covered  amongst  them  ;  and  the  principles  of  the  e 
lightened  differ  as  much  from  the  creed  of  the  vulgi 
as  from  the  worship  of  heathen  states.  And  of  tl 
fact,  that  the  habit  of  regarding  the  future  must  begi 
with  this  world  before  it  is  extended  to  the  next,  dec 
sive  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  circui 
stance,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sublime  pa 
sages  in  the  book  of  Job,  hardly  any  distinct  enunct 
tion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  to  be  found  in  tl 
Old  Testament ;  and  that,  at  the  advent  of  our  Sail 
our,  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the  Jewe,  whet 
or  not  the  soul  existed  after  death. 

Now,  in  every  opulent  and  civilized  communit 
as  at  present  constituted,  a  considerable  proportion 
^^^^^      the  lower  orders  are  decidedly  inferior  in  moral  batut 
^^^^H      and  intellectual  acquirement  to  the  rudest  inhabitaonfl 
^^^^B     of  the  globe.     This  is  a  painful  fact,  and  the  eoi^fl 
^^^^^ft    elation  of  it  will  be  unpalatable ;  but  those  who  reaU^I 
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11  announce  the  truth,  even  though  it  may 
isagreeable.  •  They  will  say  with  Themis- 
Strike,  but  hear  me."  A  considerable  part 
y,  in  such  periods,  wear  the  dress,  indeed, 
the  food,  and  submit  to  the  labour  of  civilized 
t  their  habits  are  as  gross,  their  desires  as 
their  foresight  as  small,  as  in  the  woods  of 
.  In  personal  or  mental  vigour,  in  varied 
ion,  in  elevation  of  character,  they  are  mise- 
Terior  to  their  savage  brethren.  Not  less  de- 
sensual  indulgence ;  as  careless  of  the  future, 
able  of  thought,  they  move  in  a  narrower 
md  are  the  slaves  of  more  contracted  habits. 
3S,  there  are  many  elevated  and  exemplary  in- 
s,  and  happy  and  virtuous  families  in  those 
f  men :  it  is  to  the  majority  that  these  obser- 
ipply.  Compare  a  Manchester  weaver,  a  Glas- 
erative,  or  an  iron-worker  of"  Birmingham, 
American  savage,  and  the  dreadful  influence 
sation  upon  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  the 
*ders  will  be  too  often  apparent.  Without  go* 
ir  as  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  divine  of  the 
of  £ngland,  who  affirmed  that  there  were,  in 
ven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  unconverted 
in  the  city  of  London,*  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
the  degradation  of  character,  the  grossness  of 
le  licentiousness  of  life,  which  prevail  in  a  ma- 
'  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  great  European  ci- 
not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe* 
in  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  in  an  European 
ilis,  are  placed  the  utmost  limits  of  know- 
id  ignorance,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  happiness 
sery,  of  refinement  and  brutality.     Between 

*  Yates  on  tbe  Poor  of  Londoo^  p.  272. 
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extremt*  every  ioiuitou-  degree  is  tv 
.  The  benerofcBt  nmamg  the  higbo-  i 
wbo  labour  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  belong  to ' 
enltgbKiwd  and  refined  dass ;  and  thpy  prescribe 
the  iowrr  the  remedies  which  ibejr  feel  would  be  ( 
cacions  upon  tbamclrea.  Upoo  a  certain  numbi 
the  laboonDg  rlamOT,  these  uneasurts  produce 
imwt  admirable  effects ;  upon  the  great  majority  ll 
are  as  completely  lost,  as  if  they  were  ap{died  to< 
most  savage  natKra  upon  earth. 

llie  only  way  to  prodnoe  any  permanent  effect  iq 
tbe  character  and  habite  of  the  onreBerting  and  i 
sual  part  of  the  commnnity,  is  to  turn  tieir  den 
into  a  better  cfaanneL  It  is  Ay  enlhitHg  the  ad 
propeiuitiet  on  tbe  tide  of  tirtae  and  prudence,  t 
the  erils  of  cirilisation  can  most  effectually  be  on 
teracted  in  the  great  mass  of  maskind.  The  paani 
which  mislead  being  generally  felt,  the  enjoymo 
which  tteduce  immediately  accessible,  the  habit 
instant  indulgence  universal, — the'counteracting  p 
dples,  to  be  as  powerful,  must  be  asgenered.  It  ii 
vain  to  combat  evils  of  such  universal  agency,  bytn 
tervailing  principles  whose  influence  is  only  ] 
felt.  If  tbe  passions  of  the  mnltitude  are  roused  by 
flammatory  speeches  addressed  to  them  in  their  mot 
tongue,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  they  will  be  calmed  by 
dative  harangues  delivered  in  tbe  learned  langusj 

The  streets  of  London  are  nightly  infested 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  unfortunate  fema! 
whom  vice  has  seduced  or  passion  misled,  and  sul 
quent  habits  depraved.  A  number  are  rescued  by! 
charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  lodged  in  asyla 
where  moral  and  religious  instruction  are  sedulon 
applied  to  their  minds.     A  few  are  reformed  an^ 
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ed  to  their  friends ;  nine^tenths  are  discharged 
lir  own  request,  from  being  unable  to  endure  the 
tony  of  their  situation.  The  horrors  of  famine, 
leling  of  desolation,  the  brutality  of  passion,  the 
!  of  disease,  are  less  intolerable  in  their  estima- 
tban  life  without  excitation, 
e  most  depraved  of  the  same  class  are  convicted 
Old  Bailey,  and  transported  for  a  life  of  wicked- 
Married  in  New  South  Wales,  their  habits 
;imes  undergo  a  total  revolution :  the  scenes  of 
md  intoxication  in  which  they  formerly  dwelt, 
(changed  for  an  unvarying  scene  of  labour  and 
Iness ;  maternal  feelings  are  awakened  in  their 
IS  by  the  birth  of  their  offspring  ;  the  habits  and 
ections  of  infancy  revive  with  the  recurrence  of 
:;enes  which  awakened  them ;  the  pleasures  of 
;,  in  some  cases,  come  to  supersede  the  delirium  of 
;  and  from  the  refuse  of  the  streets  of  London 
pring  a  race  of  statesmen  and  heroes,  the  Frank- 
ad  Washingtons  of  the  southern  hemisphere.* 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  a  crowd  of 
Tate  young  men  are  to  be  found,  who  are  bom  in 
iidst  of  licentiousness,  and  trained  to  the  commis- 
»f  crime  from  their  earliest  years.  The  precepts 
rality,  the  exhortations  of  religion,  the  prospect 
aishment,  are  totally  inadequate  to  restrain  them 
habits  of  sensuality,  or  deter  them  from  the 
lission  of  offences.  A  few  may  be  reclaimed  by 
ideavours  of  the  pious,  or  rescued  by  the  assist- 

nninghaniy  New  South  Wales,  i.  p.  142.    The  author  is  well 

low  few,  how  very  few,  of  this  unhappy  class  can  be  so  refonn- 

Q  in  this  way :  his  position  is  that,  few  as  they  may  be^  they  are 

ten  times  more  numerous  than  can  be  reclaimed  in  any  other 

r. 
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ance  of  the  humane  ;  the  great  majority  are  as  i|. 
capable  of  being  permanently  affected  by  audi  men^ 
as  the  inmates  of  bedlam  or  the  victims  of  pestikut 

Transport  the  same  men  to  New  South  Wain,  > 
place  them  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  their  active  pn- 
pensities  often  take  a  new  direction.  Deprived  of  (be 
means  of  pursuing  their  licentious  practices,  comp^ 
led  to  exertion  in  a  different  line,  actuated  by  a 
set  of  desires,  their  characters  are  gradually  bat  a 
many  cases  permanently  changed.  Tfae  restleasM 
which  formerly  prompted  to  crime  is  now  subduedlf 
labour;  the  craving  which  once  led  to  indulgence ii 
gradually  extirpated  by  the  impossibility  of  grati^ 
ing  it ;  the  energy  which  was  before  exerted  in  tk 
commission  of  depredation  is  now  devoted  to  the  fo^ 
mation  of  property.  From  the  most  depraved  dasmi 
the  community,  intrepid  soldiers  and  active  dtiBm 
are  ultimately  formed,  and  the  state  may  one  dif 
number  among  its  boldest  defenders,  or  class. with  iti 
most  useful  members,  many  of  the  descendants  of  thote 
whom  punishment  has  rescued  from  an  igaominiou 
death. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  lower  orders  that  the 
truths  arc  exemplified.  Observe  the  fashionable  streeli 
of  London.  Can  imagination  conceive  a  more  frivoloni 
or  apparently  selfish  set  of  men  than  the  persons  who 
frequent  them  ?  Pleasure,  amusement,  and  excitation, 
seem  to  constitute  the  sole  object  of  life  :  morality  and 
religion  are  alike  forgotten  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
enjoyments.  Place  the  same  men  in  scenes  of  danger; 
entrust  them  with  important  political  or  social  duties,, 
compel  them  to  act  for  themselves  in  trying  situatiom. 
and  tlieir  character  is,  instantly  changed  :  talent,  hi- 
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therto  dormant,  is  awakened  ;  ambition,  as  yet  iinfelt, 
roused  ;  hereditary  glories  are  recollected  ;  and  the 
idlers  of  the  metropolis    are    traimfortned    into  the 
heroes  of  Hougomont. 

In  the  corresponding  class  in  the  other  sex,  a  similar 
diaoge  may,  from  the  like  causes,  be  daily  perceived. 
Attend  to  thelifeofthe  women  of  rank  or  fashion  in  the 
capital.  Amusement  at  its  outset  generally  seems 
the  only  object  of  desire  ;  sense  and  reason  are  often 
banished  from  their  circles ;  fashion  or  frivolity  are 
fiometiraes  exclusively  worshipped.  Follow  the  same 
individuals  through  subsequent  years,  when  mar- 
riage  has  chauged  their  place  of  abode,  and  maternal 
feelings  have  been  awakened  by  the  endearments  of 
their  offspring,  and  no  traces  of  the  same  character 
will  appear.  Instruction,  forgotten  in  youth,  is  now 
sedulously  revived  ;  religion,  whose  voice  was  well 
nigh  extinct,  regains  its  influence  ;  months  of  frivolity 
are  compensated  by  years  of  duty,  and  the  dignity  and 
usefulness  of  the  summer  of  life  often  redeems  the  dis- 
Bipation  of  its  commencement. 

Examples  of  this  sort  point  to  the  real  mode  by  which, 
with  the  aid  of  higher  influences,  the  active  and  impetu- 
ous part  of  mankind  are  to  be  saved  from  the  contagion 
of  great  cities.  It  is  not  by  addressing  the  same  motives 
to  their  minds  which  prevail  with  the  studious  or 
thoughtful,  thatanything  can  be  expected.  Itis  by  fur- 
nishing other  objects  of  desire  to  counterbalance  the  se- 
ductions of  vice  ;  by  forming  habits  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyments  of  sin  ;  bt/  turning  the  active  propett- 
miies  into  a  better  channel,  that  the  transformation  is 
to  be  effected,  and  the  minds  prepared  for  moral  and 
religious  instruction.      To  commence  with  such  in- 
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atruction  will  generally  be  found  as  futile  as  to  c 
seeds  upon  the  arid  rock. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  t 
author,  than  to  undervalue,  by  these  observations,  i 
importance  of  the  religious  and  moral  cultivation  a 
the  minds^of  the  working-classes,  or  to  insinuate  thati 
is  by  temporal  influences  alone,  or  setting  one  desire  o 
gratification  against  another,  that  the  evils  of  great  e 
ties  are  to  be  remedied.  Unquestionably, it  is  bybigfatj 
.considerations  that  the  ascendant  of  sin  is,  in  the  em 
to  be  overcome ;  and  the  author's  meaning  must  hav 
been  ill  expressed,  indeed,  if  he  has  not  made  it  appi 
rent  in  every  part  of  tli  is  work,  that  it  is  to  religious  tul 
tion,and  theswayof  the  Gospel,  that  he  looks  ultimatfl 
ly  for  the  only  effectual  reformation  of  the  indlvidua] 
the  only  real  regeneration  of  society.  But  adraittiiq 
thatChristianityisthe  seed  of  life,  the  question  hereun 
der  discussion  is,  how  is  the  moral  soil  to  be  prepard 
for  iU  reception  f  Education  and  instiiiction, 
building  of  churches,  and  the  efforts  of  zealous  mioia 
ters  of  religion,  are  the  means  usually  pointed  out  t 
effect  this  object,  and  confidently  relied  on  as  adequate 
to  its  attainments.  The  author  would  be  happy, 
deed,  if  he  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  ma 
ral  evils  of  civilisation  are  capable  of  being  overcome 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  such  exalted  benevolenca 
But  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  passed  in  cloe 
proximity  to,  and  daily  official  investigation  into,  thf 
crimes  and  depravity  of  the  working-classes,  joined  % 
long  reflection  on  the  causes  of  individual  and  i 
tional  corruption,  has  led  to  the  firm  belief,  that  sud 
means  alone,  however  powerful  with  a  portion,  are  la 
sufficient  as  an  antidote  to  vicious  indulgence,  with  I 
large  partof  thepoor  in  great  cities  and  manufacturing 
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Bomni unities,  at  least  as  they  are  at  present  situated  ; 
Hat  they  are  calculated  to  aflfect  of  themselves,  and 

the  outset  only,  the  thoughtful  and  intellectual, 
tiiat  is,  a  small  portion  of  mankind  ;  that  the  great 
bulk  must  be  got  at  by  inducing  better  habits  through 
the  perception  of  immediate  enjoyments  divested  of  the 
tatermirture  ofnin  ;  that  it  is  thus  that  the  soil  in  the 
majority  of  instances  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  higher  influences,  which  alone  can  in  truth  pu- 
tify  the  heart,  and  the  sway  of  the  real  causes  of  refor- 
matiou  ;  and  that  it  is  by  overlooking  the  necessity  of 
this  prerioua  cultivation,  that  the  progress  of  vice  and 
depravity  has  hitherto  been  so  interrupted,  and  the  me- 
lancholy example  been  so  long  exhibited,  of  a  continual 
increase  of  crime  and  guilty  habits,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  spiritual  improvement. 

The  true  way,  in  short,  to  improve  the  habits,  or 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  is 
to  Jurnish  them  with  the  means  of  feeling  the  en- 
joyments of  virtue  and  industry.  For  those  who 
are  depraved,  the  only  course  is  to  withdraw'  them 
from  the  pleasures  of  vice,  till  those  of  good  conduct 
have  been  experienced  ;  and  thus  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  spiritual  influences,  and  the  durable 
sway  of  religion  and  virtuous  habits.  How  to  effect 
these  objects,  with  a  crowded  and  indigent  popula- 
tion, in  great  or  commercial  cities,  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  But  the  exertions  of  benevo- 
lence are  unwearied,  and  with  the  call  fur  increased 
efforts,  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  has  generally 
been  found  to  expand. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, a  minute  detail  of  the  mode  of  relieving  the  poor, 
in  a  complicated  state  of  society,  should  be  attempted. 
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r  the  principles  are  once  understood,  their  applicatiOD 
.J  particular  circumstances  will  be  readily  suggested 
by  the  experience  or  the  discernment  of  the  benevo* 
lent.  A  few  general  observations  will  sufficiently 
point  out  their  application  to  some  of  the  most  im' 
portant  measures  designed  for  the  relief  of  public  dis- 
tress, or  the  prevention  of  private  delinquency. 

I. — The  passions  which  are  most  strongly  felt  in 
all  stages  of  society  are  those  for  ardent  spirits,  for 
gaming,  and  for  sexual  indulgence.  In  northern  la- 
titudes, the  first  is  the  great  source  of  corruption  ;  in 
southern,  the  influence  of  the  two  last  is  found  to  be 
most  powerful.  In  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh, 
nine-tenths  of  the  crime  which  exists  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  indulgence  in  spirits  :  in  Paris,  gaming  is 
found  to  be  the  great  source  of  corruption  :  in  Vienna, 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  the  unbounded  licence  of 
sexual  intercourse  constitutes  the  chief  cause  of  demo- 
ralization. These  passions  are  »R'«ra/ propensities ; 
they  spring  from  the  physical  wants  or  desire  of  ex- 
citation which  is  common  to  all  mankind  ;  and  they 
form  in  consequence  the  sources  of  evil  which  affect 
man  in  the  rudest  stages  of  society,  or  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  habit 
of  intoxication,  however  general  and  lamentable  in 
such  latitudes,  is  the  necessary  effect  of  a  cold  or  rainy  * 
climate.  In  Scotland,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  tlie 
use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  unknown,  or  they 
were  used  only  like  liqueurs  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
in  small  quantities,  after  meals.  *  Ale  or  mead  con- 
stituted the  strongest  beverage  of  the  people ;  and 

•  Tytler's  Hist.  ii.  274. 
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9f  are  accordingly  represented  as  hi  general  use  b/1 
r  Walter  Scott,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  *     Till  ^ 
B  midille  of  the  last  century,  ale  and  French  wine 
en  habitually  dratik  by  the  Scottish  people;  and  malt 
[dor  still  constitutes  the  general  and  favourite  be- 
nge  of  ihe  English  peasantry.     It  was  the  ruinous 
Bftsure  of  augmenting  the  duties  on  malt  in  the  com- 
encemcDt  of  the  revolutionary  war,  followed  up  by  i 
t  still  more  disastrous  reduction  of  the  duties  on  I 
iti^h  spirits  in    1826,   which    substituted    whisky  i 

ale  in  the  consumption  of  Scotland,  and  so  ma- 
lally  increased  the  use  of  gin  in  the  English  cities; 
Btsl  step  which  even  the  subsequent  increase  of  the 
tf  would  take  long  to  retrieve,  for  experience 
yre9,  that,  when  the  ]>assion  for  spirits  is  once  , 
rfted,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  it  abandoned. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  measure  which,  though 
>U  intended,  has  turned  out  so  ruinous  to  the  lower 
llers,  as  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits  in 
S6,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  duties,  by  a 
Mge  and  groundless  exemption,  are  only  three- 
bs  of  those  paid  in  England.  By  lowering  the  tax 
9ne-third  of  its  former  amount,  the  means  of  intoxi* 
Ion  for  tifopenee  in  Scotland,  or  threepence  in  Eng- 
d.tiave  been  brought  to  every  man's  door.  The  ef- 
'.  of  this  in  increaslng.the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
D  roost  important.  The  quantity  of  spirits  that  paid 
y  in  Ireland  in  1823,  was  3,982,000  gallons;  in 
17,  it  had  increased  to  12,248.000  :  the  quantity  in 
^land  in  the  first  year  was  1,976,000  ;  in  the  last  it 
1  7»875,000.  +     This  prodigious  increase  has  done 

IWdof  Pcrtli.by  8U  Walter  ScoH. 
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more  todeinoralize  the  lower  orders  than  any  otliei'meg 
sure  in  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  amply  sufficient  t 
account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  crini 
during  the  same  period.  The  number  of  persons  thi 
were  committed  in  England  in  1833  was  12,263;  t 
1837,  it  had  increased  to  23,612.  In  Scotland  i 
number  committed  for  serious  offences  in  1833  \ 
1479;  in  1837,  it  was  3126.*  In  Glasgow  and  Edii 
burgh  the  number  of  crimes  has  been  more  than  qui 
drupled  since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  ardei 
spirits. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  official  person 
who  have  been  examined  before  the  committees  of  tl 
House  of  Commons,  demonstrates  that  this  great  U 
crease  in  delinquency  is  mainly  owing  to  the  increi 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.f  lu  Scotland,  it  may  s 
lybe  affirmed  that  four-fifths,  probably  seven-eightli 
of  the  crimes  which  are  committed  originate  in  tl 
effects  of,  or  the  desire  for,  whisky.  Not  only  a 
the  interior  of  families  disgraced  by  an  incessant  K 
curreoce  of  drunken  habits,  assaults  and  brawls 
every  description,  multiplied  by  the  facility  of  procv 
ing  this  ruinous  indulgence,  but  the  incessant  crari 
for  it  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  the  commission 
crime.  The  habit  of  intoxication  both  disqualifies  t 
frame  for  hard  labour,  and  unfits  the  mind  for  regul 
occupation  ;  while  the  lassitude  and  depression  whi 
it  leaves  call  loudly  for  a  renewal  of  the  stimulus.  '. 
assemblage  of  the  young  and  the  profligate  of  I: 
sexes,  in  public-houses,  at  once  furnishes  the  raeq 

'  Porter's  Purl.  Tablea,  i,  135, ami  for  1637,  p.  IID,  127;  nnd 

i.  S8S,  297. 
f  See  in  pDiticulftr  that  before  the  CombJiintit 
p.  97,  l«. 
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certing    plans  of  depredation,  and    oflfere    the 
ingest  inducements    to   their    commissiott.      The 
ves  which  lead  to  crimes  are  apparent  from  the 
gratifications  which  immediately  follow  them:  arti- 
cles of  great  value,  obtained  hy  theft  or  robbery,  are 
instantly  pawned  to  procure  drittk,  or  deposited  with 
I  keepers  of  spirit-cellars  for  the  license  to  enjoy 
m  ;  and  the  female  associates  of  the  delinquents 
rard  their  hardihood  by  indulgencies  of  another 
irt,  and  extract  from  their  passions,  finery  to  entrap 
lers  into  the  ways  of  sin. 

That  government  should  have  been  induced,  by  the 
ire  of  augmenting  the  revenue,  or  the  laudable  wish 
'preventing  the  disorders  of  smuggling,  to  make  the 
luction  %pbich  has  led  to  these  disastrous  effects,  is 
no  means  surprising.  They  were  not  anticipated 
Eept  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  habits 
the  poor,  and  had  been  doubted  by  philosophers  of 
e  highest  eminence.  Mr  Smith  had  adduced  the 
imple  of  the  wine  provinces  of  France,  to  prove  that 
*ere  wine  i.''  cheap,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  de- 
e  :  forgetting  that  in  warm  climates  the  passion  for 
boxicating  liquors  does  not  exist  to  the  degree  that 
evails  in  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  that  spirits 
a  here  sought  for,  not  because  vines  are  few,  but  be- 
Bse  clouds  are  many.* 

'That  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  how- 
!r,  should  have  been  seriously  commended  by  sub- 
l|nent  writers  of  unquestionable  ability,  after  its 
lects  bad  manifested  themselves,  is  one  of  the  most 
traordinary  instances  of  the  influence  of  the  love 
system  in  i>erverting  tlje  human  judgment,  and 

•  Wi-alth  nf  Nntions,  ii.  l.'iT. 
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will  probably  be  ranked  by  future  ages,  with  t 
paradox  foncerniiig  the  uou-residence  of  the  Iri 
landlords,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  b 
man  delusion  that  the  history  of  mankind  ha&afforde 
What  should  we  think,  if  it  were  seriously  propos 
to  raise  a  portion  of  the  revenue,  by  increasing  t 
sale  of  a  sweet  and  intoxicating  species  of  arset 
among  the  poor?  Yet,  such  a  measure  would  be  i 
comparably  less  detrimental  than  the  reduction  oft 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  for  the  first  only  destr 
the  body,  but  the  last  in  addition  corrupts  the  sool 

It  is  in  the  crowded  population  of  great  cities  tl 
the  passion  for  intoxication  rises  to  this  ruinous  ( 
cess.  The  fresh  air  and  invigorating  labour  of  I 
country  both  strengthen  the  constitution,  and  dil 
nish  the  desire  for  excitement.  The  danger  of  1 
moralization  from  this  cause  is  comparatively  sli| 
in  rude  periods,  but  it  increases  with  the  progress 
civilisation,  and  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  in  manuii 
turing  towns.  The  sedentary  habits,  and  dampwoi 
shops  of  weavers,  the  close  and  often  ill-ventilata 
galleries  of  cotton-spinners,  the  severe  and  exhaustEi 
labour  of  iron-moulders,  or  colliers,  occasion  an  incl 
sant  craving  for  artificial  excitation,  which  is  i 
in  the  ruder  employments  of  country  life.  In  e^ 
circumstances  it  is  as  essential  that  government  8ho| 
interfere  to  prevent  the  labouring  classes  from  dert 
ing  themselves,  as  that  during  the  horrors  of  sbipw 
a  guard  should  be  placed  over  the  spirit-room. 

Experience,  however,  has  proved,  that  even  ] 
habits,  and  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ofaj 
ultural  life,  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  dw 
ful  effects  of  the  passion  for  spirituous  liquors  in  nor( 
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■n  c-limates.  Sweden  and  Norway  have  already  been 
lentioned  as  affording  perhaps  the  most  favourable  ex- 
lunple  of  tbe  rural  system,  and  of  the  happy  eflecta  of  the 
acquisition  of  landed  property  by  the  poor,  which  is  to 
[be  found  in  Europe.  But  even  there  the  appalling  fact 
las  been  brought  to  light  by  statistical  research,  that 
crime  is  immensely  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion which  the  punished  offenders  hear  to  the  po- 
lulalioD  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  thickly  peopled 
jmd  corrupted  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain.* 
Such  a  phenomenon  would  be  altogether  inexplicable, 
and  directly  at  variance  with  what  human  affairs  in  all 
itherparts  of  the  world  exhibited,if  the  difficulty  were 
lot  at  once  solved  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  whisky 
which  they  drink,  and  the  unljappy  liberty  to  distil 
it  to  any  extent,  in  their  own  houses,  which  they  en- 
joy. By  the  Swedish  law,  every  person  may  distil  as 
much  whisky  as  he  chooses  on  his  own  premises,  upon 
paying  a  very  trifling  duty  to  government,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  over  the  whole  country  is  not  more 
than  L.  90.000  a  year  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
whisky  is  annually  distilled  and  consumed  in  Sweden 
to  the  extent  of  30,000,000  gallons  a  year.f  The 
stills  alone  licensed  by  government  are  150,000.  J: 
Now  the  population  of  Sweden  is  at  present  just  about 
8,000,000,80  that  this  shows  that  ten  gallons  or  sixty 

*  The  proportion  of  those  convicted  of  feloiiie*  and  serious  crimes, 
n  Gothl&nd,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  Sw-uden,  is  I  in  484,  and  in 
KorwBf,  1  ID  66i :  in  all  Sweden  it  is  I  in  1M,  but  that  indudus  the 
police  cases :  bein){  about  the  proportion  now  uxistiD^  in  the  great 
■■aiilkcturing  city  of  Glasgow.  Laiug's  Sweden,  109,  323.  Vido 
in&B  131,  for  the  proportion  id  Ulfutgow. 

f  Bremner'k  Sweden  anil  Rusua,  ii.  SKi, 

X   Laing'e  Sweden,  137. 
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bottles  a  year  are  consumed  by  each  person,  includiq 
men,  women,  children,  and  infants  at  the  breast.  Thi 
amou'bt  is  probably  unparalleled  in  any  other  part  a 
the  civilized  globe,  for  it  shows  that  at  least  a  hua 
dred  bottles  are  drank  by  every  adult  of  both  sexa 
annually,  being  more  tbau  a  third  of  a  bottle  a-day  a 
the  year  round !  In  Sydney  in  New  South  AVales,  whiiA 
overflows  with  the  refuse  of  the  gaols  in  England,  I 
proportion  is  only  8f  gallons  to  every  inhabitaul 
which  gives  it  the  highest  place  next  to  Swedes 
over  the  whole  world  in  this  honourable  distim 
tion.  All  travellers  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
where  similar  habits  i)revail,  have  concurred  in  reprci 
senting  the  excessive  habits  of  intoxication  prevalen 
among  the  people.  *  These  dreadful  examples  arep 
ticularly  worthy  of  attention  to  those  who  considQ 
education  as  a  sufficient  antidote  to  the  desire  for  i 
dent  spirits  in  cold  climates,  because,  as  already  ain{^ 
shown,  thesubstantialcomfortsandphysicaladvantaf 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  perbaf 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  ao 
education  has  been  carried  there  to  an  extent  amoiij 
the  peasantry  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  aq 
other  quarter. 

In  Scotland  the  quantity  of  whisky  consumed  I 
the  people  has  been  tripled  since  the  lowering  of  ti 
duties ;  for  the  number  of  gallons  which  paid  duty  i 

*  iDglis's  Norway,  47-92.  Laing's  Sweden,  137,  32S. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  tL  79,  436,  i.  312.  "  Of  every  five  childreal 
in  Norway,  one  is  illefptxinate.  Tlie  facility  with  which  ardent  sp 
may  be  obtained  solves  the  phenomenon.  Every  farmer  is  a  dial 
of  his  own  grain."  Breiunur's  Norway,  ij.  79.  In  Stockholm  a 
than  every  third  child  is  a  bastard,  The  proportion  is  I  to  2^-  Lai 
Sweden,  113. 
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1823  was  2,300,000,  and  in  1836  it  was  6,620,000.  * 
This  latter  number  of  6,620,000,  talcing  the  present 
population  at  2,500,000,  is  nearly  three  gallons  or ' 
eighteen  bottles  to  every  human  being  over  the  whole 
country, — a  proportion  more  than  six  times  that  which 
obtains  in  England,  where,  among  a  population  of 
16,.'JOO,000  in  1837,  the  spirits  charged  for  home  eon- 
Biunption  were  only  7,875,000  gallons,  being  conaide- 
irably  less  than  half  a  gallon  to  every  human  being. 
Thus  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  ap- 
pears  from  the  returns  to  be  six  times  as  great  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  population  as  it  is  in  England.  And 
even  admitting  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
whisky  entered  as  for  home  consumption  in  Scot- 
land is  conveyed  to  England,  still  the  result  will 
ihow,  that  there  must  be  at  least  four  times  the  quan- 
tity consumed  in  Scotland  that  there  is  in  England. 
And  no  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people  in  the  two  countries  can  doubt  that 
at  least  this  proportion,  so  ruinous  to  Scotland,  is  what 
actually  obtains  between  them. 

In  Glasgow,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
town  in  Scotland,  both  from  its  population  and  ma- 
nufacturing skill,  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  per- 
fectly enormous,  and  the  evil  it  produces  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  calculation.  The  author  has  been 
led  from  his  official  situation  and  duties  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention,  and  make  much  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  sum  spent  in 
lonsumption  of  whisky  annually  in  that  city  is  at  least 

•  Porter's  Pari.  Tableafor  )937,p.2J.    Marshairs  Statistical  ThUm, 
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L.  1,200,000,  of  which  probably  L.  1,000,000  is  el 
pended  by  the  operative  or  working  classes.*  Th 
magnitude  of  this  result  will  doubtless  stagger  man 
persons,  and  to  those  not  practically  couversant  wit 
the  subject,  may  appear  to  exceed  belief;  but  those  a 
a  distance  who  entertain  this  opinion,  would  do  w(i 
to  turn  to  the  Appendix,  and  consider  the  grounds  a 
which  this  conclusion  is  formed,  and  to  point  oB 
what  is  erroneous  either  in  the  data  given,  or  the  cob 
elusions  drawn.t  Those  in  Glasgow  itself  who  ba.i 
directed  their  attention  to  this  subject  will  feel  no  su 
prise  at  it,  as  they  must  be  well  aware  that  it  is  not  u 
common  for  skilled  workmen,  such  as  cotton-spiDner^ 
iron- moulders,  colliers,  and  the  like,  to  spend  frc 
ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week  on  ardent  spirits  ;  whil 
too  many  of  them  leave  their  families  in  a  state  of  rot 
stant  destitution  ;  and  some  of  them  even  refuse  & 
aliment  their  illegitimate  offspring  till  compelled  t 
do  so  by  legal  authority.  And  as  a  correspondin 
picture  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  this  enormou 
consumption  of  spirits,  the  reader  is  requested  to  cai 
his  eye  to  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  next  page,  exhi 
biting  the  increase  of  serious  crime,  and  the  progree 
sive  decline  of  the  chances  of  human  life,  and  awfii 
increase  of  typhus  fever  in  Glasgow  during  the  last    ' 


•  In  a  case  which  lately  came  into  llie  Sheriff-Court  of  Olssfrow, 
it  was  proved,  that  a  single  collier  nnd  his  fHmily  had  cnntntct«l 
debt  with  one  spirit-dealer  and  grocer,  in  three  years,  to  the  amauat 
of  L.T3,  3s.  8d.  In  many  of  the  smaller  whisky  shops  in  thesuburbi 
of  that  city,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  before  the  author,  that  tbey 
esteem  themselves  imlucky,  if  in  the  first  days  of  tbe  year  they  da 
not  draw  L.50  a-day,  almost  all  from  the  working  classes. 

f  Appendix  A. 
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ifteen  years,  when  the  system  of  cheap  spirits  has 
been  in  operation.* 

This  table,  which  exhibits  an  iacrease  of  social  de- 
pravity and  public  misery  almost  unexampled,  shows 
lat  during  the  period  of  fifteen  years  that  the  system 
f  cheap  whisky  has  been  in  operation,  serious  crime 
has  advanced  at  the  rate  of  six  Iiundred  per  cent. ;  and 
the  chances  of  life  have  diminished  nearly  one-half. 
The  proportion  of  crime  to  the  existing  population  has 
been  tripled,  and  although  during  the  same  period  the 
Bumbers  of  the  inhabitants  haveadvanced only  seventy- 
five  per  cent.    It  would  be  unreasonable  to  impute  the 

■  Table  exhibiting  the  increase  of  criminals  tritd  by  the  Justiciary 
*nd  the  Sheriff  with  a  Jury  in   LuQurksbire;  the  number  of 
coses  treated  in  tlie  Royal  IntiniiBry;   tlie  number  of  deaths 
1b  Glasgow;  the  popuJaCian;  and  the  proportion  ordeaths  aud  serious 
to^he  existing  inliabitsnts  in  Ulasgow,  from  IB22  to  1S38. 
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■re  cicluiive,  of  course,  of  the  tummary  coDimilmenls  and 
■  in  ClugDw  and  its  adjoining  diMriels  about  2000  a  year. 
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whole  of  these  calamitous  results  to  the  lowering  ^|| 
duty  on  spirits ;  hut  uuquestionably  that  disastn 
measure  hns  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  them,  x 
is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  opiuion  which  i 
those  really  interested  in  hettering  the  condition  off 
poor  should  never  cease  to  inculcate  on  every  possil 
occasion,  that  all  steps  for  social  amelioration  i 
prove  utterly  nugatory  in  the  great  towns,  and  man 
facturing  districts  of  this  country,  if  they  are  not  p 
ceded  by  the  imposition  of  so  heavy  a  duty  on  spirit 
as  will  put  this  ruinous  indulgence  altogether  tieyu 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  except  iu  such  n 
derate  quantities  as  are  consistent  with  their  own  9 
fare,  and  the  general  interests  of  society. 

The  course  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  case  is  [ 
ly  obvious.     Keep  on  moderate  duties  on  malt,  ni 
lay  a  heavy  tax  on  distilled  liquors.    Labour  requii 
support,  and  the  unvarying  round  of  huuible  life  mi 
have  relaxation.     But  experience  proves  that  this  I 
laxation  is  better  afforded  by  malt  than   spiritna 
liquors ;  and  that  the  physical  frame,  which  is  d 
litated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  latter,  is  materia! 
strengthened  by  the  former.     The  London  coaI-fa4 
vers,  wiiuse  labour  is  perhaps  more  severe  than  tl 
of  any  other  class  In  the  community,  prove  this, ! 
they  drink  porter  in  preference  to  ardent  spirits  ;  B 
sometimes  to  the  enormous  extent  of  eighteen  qiuut 
a-day.      Yet  even  these  immense  potations    do  not 
render  them  a  peculiarly  depraved  population.     Msll 
liquors  when  indulged  in  to  excess  are   demoralil 
ing,  but  not  nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  spiritUOHi 
The  intoxicatiou  of  ale  may  stupify,  but  it  does  t 
infuriate  ;  it  may  disqualify  for  labour,  but  it  dot 
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Bot  qualify  for  crime.  Many  prepare  themselves  for 
deeds  of  violence  by  the  use  of  spirits ;  few  by  the 
drinking  of  malt  liquor. 

The  dangers  apprehended  from  the  increase  of  the 
duties  on  spirits  by  increasing  the  practice  of  smug- 
^ng  are  not  imaginary,  but  they  are  trifling,  com- 
pared with  those  incurred  by  the  opposite  course.    It 
IB  no  doubt  true  that  smugglers  are  generally  a  bold 
and  dissolute  set  of  men  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
tlieir  numbers  are  small,  compared  to  those  of  the 
whole  people.     It  is  better  to  deprave  a  part  than 
the  whole.     For  one  man  demoralized  by  smuggling, 
fifty  are  sent  to  perdition  in  this  world,  and  the  next, 
hy  excess  in  spirituous  liquors.     There  is  more  vice 
produced  by  cheap  whisky  in  half  a  mile  square  of 
Glasgow  in  one  year,  than  over  the  whole  Highlands 
Vy  smuggling  under  high  duties  in  ten.  It  is  a  poor  set- 
off to  the  destruction  of  the  character  of  the  whole 
manufacturing  population,  several  hundred  thousands 
in  number  of  the  country,  that  the  Highland  smug- 
glers, only  a  few  hundreds,  have  disappeared.  Besides, 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that,  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
such  a  system,  coupled  with  reasonable  duties  on  malt 
liquar,   the  tastes  of  the  people  may  be  gradually 
changed,  and  the  demoralization  of  ardent  spirits 
prevented,  without  the  evils  of  smuggling  being  in- 
creased. 

11.— It  is  impossible,  however  permanently,  to  abate 
the  passion  for  ardent  spirits,  and  the  disorders  which 
spring  from  it,  without  substituting  some  other  gra- 
tifications in  their  stead.  It  is  to  no  purpose  with 
the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  to  enlarge  on  the 
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dangers  of  intoxication,  and  the  advantages  of  tohtt. 
life,  uuless  these  adraatages  are  made  palpable  hj 
Bome  pleasures  or  benefits  iuitnedialely  flowing  from> 
them.  The  abandonment  of  spirits  being  a  certaja 
sacrifice,  it  will  not  be  generally  made,  without  tbi 
acquisition  of  some  corresponding  enjoynienl. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  the  instinctive  passio 
are  gradually  counteracted  and  restrained  by  t 
growth  of  artificial  wants.  These  desires  are  slighl 
felt,  and  their  influence  is  feeble  in  the  infancy  of  i 
ciety  ;  but  with  the  growth  of  opulence,  their 
is  constantly  extended,  and  at  length,  among  tlie 
Bes  where  they  prevail,  they  acquire  the  greatd 
power.  The  strongest  natural  passions  are  generili) 
subdued  by  acquired  propensities.  It  is  in  this  1> 
of  Nature  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  combatic 
the  influence  of  dangerous  instinctive  desires  is  to] 
found. 

Examine  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  si 
where  the  passion  for  intoxication  is  most  powerfi 
It  will  be  found  infinitely  strongest  iii  the  lowest  u 
niosldegraded bodies;  in  that  rank  where  it  constitut 
the  sole  means  of  excitation,  and  the  chief  enjoyme 
of  life.  A  beggar  will  expend  his  last  shilling  oi 
whisky ;  a  Peer,  for  the  same  enjoyment,  will  ^i 
no  part  of  a  princely  fortune.  What  enables  tl 
middUng  and  the  higher  orders  to  eradicate  a  prope 
sity  so  powerful  in  their  inferiors?  It  is  the  pleasui 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  refined  taste,  and  the  v 
riety  of  other  enjoyments,  which  opuience  puts  with 
their  reach,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  order  and  regiil 
conduct,  flowing  from  sedulous  education,  and  gei 
rally  prosperous  circumstances.     Deprive  the  higl 


\8  of  all  their  enjoyments ;  strip  them  of  the  e 
Vantages  of  fortune,  education,  and  station  in  societj^ 
and  they  will  speedily  be  as  much  the  slaves  of  intem- 
perance as  the  lowest  classes.  If  we  would  enable  the 
toor  (o  acquire  the  habits  of  their  superiors,  we  inui 
umish  them  with  the  motives  by  which  they  are  i 
Inenced. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  labouring  classes  t^ 
Veoltfa  of  the  rich,  or  the  desires  of  men  in  the  higha 
mnks  of  society;  but  it  is  possible  to  give  them  suctf 
habits  as  render  artiiicial  wants  prevalent,  and  the 
tocrifices  necessary  to  acquire  them  tolerable.  It  is 
no  particular  class  of  enjoyments  which  constitutes 
lie  influence  of  such  wants.  The  same  gratificationti 
which  would  be  esteemed  tlie  highest  luxury  by  i 
mechanic,  are  considered  as  necessaries  by  the  miA 
dling  class,  and  would  be  deemed  the  extreme  of  i 
digence  by  men  of  rank.  The  lower  orders  may  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  augment  or 
preserve  their  little  comforts,  as  the  higher  by  the 
ambition  to  accumulate  large  fortunes.  Competenei 
to  every  man  is  the  secure  enjoyment  of  a  fitffe  mot 
than  he  actually  possesses. 

The  spread  of  artificial  wants  among  the  people, 
therefore,  is  the  great  counteracting  principle  to  the 
evils  by  which  they  are  most  liable  to  be  assailed.  It 
is  this  which  stimulates  the  industry,  by  which  com- 
fort is  to  be  procured;  which  habituates  to  the  labour 
by  which  wealth  is  to  be  acquired;  which  produces 
the  habits  from  which  order  is  to  spring-  It  is  this 
stiM  more  which  furnishes  objects  of  desire  inconsist- 
ent with  immediate  and  sensual  gratification,  and 
gives  birth  to  the  inestimable  power  of  controlliuj 
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present  propensity,  from  a  view  to  ultimate  advantaga 
The  poor  who  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  imprwi 
their  dress,  to  enlarge  their  houses,  to  augment  thi 
furniture,  have  passed  the  most  critical  period  in  ho-' 
man  existence.  A  working  man  who  puts  on  a  good 
coat  on  Sunday  has  mounted  one  step  on  the  ladder 
of  improvement.  The  next  may  take  him  to  church, 
The  country  has  comparatively  little  to  fear,  where 
the  great  body  of  the  lower  orders  are  influenced  by 
such  motives. 

It  is  impossible  that  government  can  directly  inteN 
fere  to  augment  this  tendency  ;  but  indirectly,  mwk 
may  be  done  to  foster  its  growth.  Every  species  of 
sumptuary  law  by  which  the  increasing  comfort  of 
the  lower  orders  is  to  be  restrained,  or  their  habiti 
of  expenditure  coerced,  is  levelled  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  improvement.  Fortunately,  such 
laws  are  generally  as  impotent  as  they  would  be  hurt- 
ful, if  acted  upon  :  they  fall  into  oblivion,  from  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  carrying  Iliem  into  eifecL 
The  diffusion  of  habits  of  comfort  among  the  poat' 
iu  great  cities  may  be  materially  increased,  by  statul 
tory  provisions  relative  to  the  building  of  streeU,  Ib 
the  crowded  alleys,  and  ruinous  tenements,  in  which' 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  poor  are  doomed  to  reside, 
the  acquisition  of  habits  of  cleanliness  or  neatness  is 
impossible.  How  can  the  people  acquire  such  habits, 
when  they  are  constantly  immured  in  gloomy  habi* 
tations.andsurrounded  by  filthy  neighbours? — to  what 
puri>ose  improve  the  furniture  of  rooms  into  which 
the  light  of  the  sun  never  enters? — how  acquire  ideas 
■  comfort,  when  misery  in  its  most  squalid  form  is 
wntinnally  before  their  eyes  ?     Nothing  spreads  sq 
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II7  as  the  disregard  of  the  evils  of  poverty ;  and 
ing  leads  so  certainly  to  the  recklessness  of  im- 
iate  indulgence.  The  advantages  of  spacious  and 
streets  are  strongly  felt  in  arresting  the  progress, 

ftdlitating  the  recovery  from  contagious  disor- 
;  and  the  same  causes  both  diminish  the  temp- 
os to  licentious  gratifications,  and  facilitate  the 
duction  of  habits  of  comfort. 
!ie  Legislature,  indeed,  cannot  compel  the  labour- 
lasses  to  live  in  good  houses,  nor  would  they  be 
ied  in  enforcing,  without  providing  adequate  com- 
ition,  the  demolition  of  the  most  crowded  parts 
eat  cities.  But  they  would  be  perfectly  justified 
roviding,  by  a  general  legislative  measure,  that 
lever  a  new  street  is  formed,  whether  through 
habitations  or  in  new  quarters,  it  shall  be  of  a 
lin  breadth,  and  limited  to  a  certain  height.  The 
intages  of  such  a  measure,  both  upon  the  health, 
morality,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  would  be 
Iculable.  Of  what  importance  would  it  have 
ed,  if  such  a  regulation  had  been  passed  and  en- 
id  three  centuries  ago  ?    What  squalid  wretched- 

would  have  been  prevented ;  what  contagious 
rders  alleviated ;  what  vicious  contamination  pre- 
ed ;  what  ideas  of  comfort  induced  !  If  any  per- 
doubts  of  these  consequences,  let  him  visit  these 
[es  of  misery,  and  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
d  and  physical  consequences  of  living  in  such 
itions. 

is  in  vain  to  say,  that  this  matter  may  be  without 
^r  left  to  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  that  every 
rietor  should  be  allowed  to  lay  out  his  property 
[le  best  advantage.     The  interests  of  the  higher 
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and  middling  orders,  indeed,  may  be  safely  iittnt 
to  their  own  keeping:  but  it  is  neither jiut b 
poor,  nor  expedient  for  the  public,  to  leave  theinb 
classes  at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors.  Tbepg^ 
of  the  affluent,  the  squares  of  the  thriving,  stt^' 
need  of  no  legislative  protection,  but  the  case  ib 
differentwith  the  alleys  of  themiserable.  Uowmtii 
soever  buildings  may  be;  there  will  always  be fti 
poor  persons  who  must  inhabit  them.  How  iaveta 
soever  such  structures  rnay  become  both  to  the  lu^ 
and  the  morals  of  the  people,  there  will  alwsj? 
found  wealth  ready  to  erect  t&em.  It  is  in  proteoi 
extreme  indigence  from  the  necessities  to  wbiA 
would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  submit,  and  is 
forcing  police  regulations,  important  alike  to 
health,  the  manners,  and  the  morals  of  ttie  loi 
orders,  that  the  power  of  government  is  most  Ix 
ficially  exerted.  Like  the  laws  of  quarantine  M 
public  cleanliness,  such  regulations  are  necesuif 
enforce  those  salutary  rules,  which  avarice  is  all 
ready  to  violate,  and  iudigence  too  often  unwilling 
obey. 

In  prosperous  and  civilized  states,  the  growtii 
artificial  wants  may  be  safely  left  to  the  natural  eSt 
of  increasing  opulence.  But  in  remote  and  barbai 
districts,  artificial  encouragement  to  foster  the  b^ 
ning  of  manufacturing  establishments  is  often  in 
pensable.  When  we  behold  a  tree  in  all  the  luxurii 
of  its  growth,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  it  requires  m 
tificial  support ;  but  while  yet  a  sapling  it  woidd 
yielded  to  the  blast  if  not  sheltered  from  the  wind 
_jpipter.  The  partiality  of  the  early  Eurojwan  gO' 
Mfl  for  manufai-t tiring  industry  was  undoubta 


lasioaeil  by  their  supposed  tendency  to  augment 
the  national  wealth ;  hut  the  indirect  effect  of  such 
establishments  in  awakening  artificial  wants,  and  in- 
ducing habits  of  industry,  was  most  important,  and 
perhaps  sufficient  to  counter  balance  the  whole  disad- 
vantages of  the  commercial  system.     In  remote  situa- 
Ens,  such  as  the  Irish  provinces,  manufactures  suited 
the  wants,  or  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
',  would  be  of  incalculable  importance.  Tailors  and 
milliners  would  do  more  in  theend  to  improve  the  habits 
of  the  lower  orders,  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  benevo- 
ent.     A  reformation  in  the  habits  of  the  people  is  of 
re  importance  than  anything  which  can  be  done 
i^   their  relief:    and   this  reformation    can  only  be 
fected  by  the  growth  of  the  desires  which  are  incou- 
iteut  with  the  indulgence  of  irregular  gratificationtj. 
It  is  usual  to  hear  the  rich  enlarge  upon  the  ruinous 
Pects  of  the  passion  for  dress,  and  the  indulgence  in 
.pense  by  the  lower  orders.    There  never  was  a  more 
^taken  opinion.     The  poor  timst  have  some  grati- 
sations.     If  they  are  not  allowed  to  imitate  those  of 
lieir  superiors,  they  will  sink  to  those  of  their  infe- 
iors ;  if  they  cannot  rise  to  the  enjoyments  of  civi- 
■ed  life,  they  will  fall  to  the  grossness  of  sensual 
ileasure.     Education  will,  in  every  age,  attract  a  cer- 
(ftio  Dumber:  but  the  great  majority  must  be  influ- 
by  considerations  adapted   to  every  capacity. 
'be   desire  to  imitate  the  manners,  and  expenses  of 
leir  superioi-s,  is  the  means  by  which  tlie  native  iudo- 
mce  and  inherent  recklessness  of  the  lower  orders  are 
percome,  aud  thuse  habits  of  iudustry  induced  which 
lad  to  regular  and  systematic  conduct  in  life. 
Id  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  very 
vol..  11.  I 
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BerioiL'i  coiuideratioD,  wfaetfaer  both  Gorernmcnt,  ■ 
all  those  wboare  practically  entrusted  with  tfaeyq 
of  removing  any  port  of  the  existing  erils  in  tlui 
spect,  do  Dot  lie  under  s  rerr  serious  nqnadfl 
from  tlie  trft  unifurm  neglect  which  has  beenpiiil 
the  improvement  of  the  public  innocent  iiniiiii  mA 
or  objects  of  interest  that  may  be  fumisbedtol 
poor. 

It  ii  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Mh 
can  be  left  in  the  outset,  at  least  iu  a  communitfi 
fully  civilized,  to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  I 
care  which  tliey  will  take  of  their  own  interest  ] 
pL-ricnc<.>    proves    and   has  long  proved  the  ren 
The  higher  ranks  may  be  saftrly  entrusted  witbt 
own  pk-asiires  or  amusements,  and  with  thediiedd 
which  tlicy  are  to  take.     But  the  matter  \s  veira 
ferent  with  the  working  classes,  especially  wlieia 
sembli'd  together  in  great  towns.     They  have  ^ 
left  now  for  centuries  pretty  much  to  themselnill 
all  the  uiaiiufacturing  cities  of  Great  Britaiii,aDdlli 
result  has  been,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  beeodv 
to  give  them  any    means    of  enjoyment  other  iha 
those  dependent  upon  the  senses. 

Whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  mind  or  improvetk 
ta?)te,  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  or  tk 
beuiitiful,  the  dignified  in  conduct  or  the  interestingi 
incident,  and  to  spread  such  tastes  generally  amai 
the  working  classe»,  is  an  immense  public  bend 
Nothing  is  to  be  considered  as  trifling  or  unwortU; 
notice  which  has  any  tendency  to  produce  these) 
vantnges.  The  construction  of  beautiful  architec 
I'iil  edificctt,  placed  in  prominent  positions  iuacity, 
as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  most  inconsiderate,  is 
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f  no  trifling  advantage.  The  perception  of  the 
Itilul  in  art,  though  a  source  of  pleasure  of  the 
'  highest  kind-  to  those  who  are  habituated  to 
i  an  enjoyment  of  the  slowest  growth,  and  more 

one  generation  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  ex- 
ed  generally  among  the  people.  It  is  impossible 
sgin  too  soon,. therefore,  with  the  measures  requi- 
to  produce  this  feeling ;  and  nothing  can  affect  it 
the  exhibition  of  monuments  in  an  improved  style 
.tantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
Mune  reason,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
Etutions  should  exist  which  shall,  gratis,  or  on  the 
t  moderate  terms,  lay  open  to  the  people  the  en* 
aents  of  public  walks  and  gardens,  museums  of 
unl  history,  exhibitions  of  pictures,  and  every 
ig;  in  short,  which  can  excite  the  fancy  or  improve 
taste.  It  is  a  serious  defect  in  civilized  society 
bis  country,  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  Go- 
iment  or  corporate  bodies  in  this  respect ;  and  it 
le  obvious  duty  of  municipal  magistrates  to  apply 
Qsiderable  part  of  their  funds  to  the  support  of 
&  institutions. 

liese  enjoyments  are  addressed,  in  the  first  in- 
ce  at  least,  only  to  the  eye  ;  and  they  tend  to  ele- 
t  the  mind  indirectly  only,  by  furnishing  delight 
rbich  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  mingled 
b  those  of  the  senses.  But  there  are  other  enjoy- 
its  of  a  more  powerful  and  exciting  nature,  the  in- 
nee  of  which  is  much  more  rapid,  though  also  more 
gerous.     Of  this  class  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre, 

the  reading  derived  from  books  in  circulating  li- 
nes, may  be  considered  as  the  most  prominent, 
nitting  that  there  is  often  a  great  intermixture  of 
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morbid  excitement  or  vicious  pleasure  in  ibe  ei 
meats  to  be  got  id  this  way,  still  they  tend  tod 
the  people  above  the  grossness  of'  mere  sea^uai  ri 
sure.     There  is  always  an  intermixture  of  ti 
timMit,  and  imagination,  in  them  ;  and  iti 
matter  to  get  tiie    working  classes  i 
weaned  in  any  degree  from  pleasures  puM 
and  elevated  to  those  in  which  mind  in  i 
has  a  share.     It  is  constantly  to  be  ra 
their  present  condition  in  the  principal  ten 
Britain,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  L 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  being  a 
no  other  gratification  but  those  of  the  i 
question  is  nut,  whether  the  doubtful  pleal 
theatre  or  the  circiilating  library  are  as  ssltrt 
the  mind  as  the  reading  of  works  on  morality  or  J 
giou,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  are  ml,  I 
whether  they  are  not  less  degrading  in  their  d 
than  the  unathitterated  enjoyments  of' the  »^ 
or  the  brothel?  That  is  the  practical  qw 
considered,  and  no  one  really  acquainted  1 
ject,  it  is  thought,  can  doubt  that,  dangerm 
mer  class  of  enjoyments  unquestionably  arc,  tli^^ 
less  brutalizing  than  the  latter.     And  of  thed 
of  such  more  refined  pleasures  in  diminishing  thel 
sire  for  ardent  spirits,  we  have  a  decisive  pr«rf,J 
merely  in  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  drinking  to  el 
has  almost  become  extinct  in  the  higher  clasa 
Great  Britain  in  the  last  half  century,  but  thatkd 
lar  change  has  been  effected  over  the  M'hole  popnb 
of  Stockholm,  eighty  thousand  in  number,*  attin 
the  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula,  as  already  n 

•  Bremner''9  Sweden  and  Norway,  ii.  377. 
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e  more  addicted  to  ardent  spirits,  and  drink  a 
»r  quantity  than  any  people  in  the  world. 

. — ^With  the  growth  of  artificial  wants,  however, 
le  emancipation  of  the  people  from  the  grossness 
re  sensual  pleasures,  a  new  set  of  temptations 
rolific  sources  of  crime  are  opened.  The  idle  and 
"ofligate  speedily  find  that  there  are  other  modes 
itifying  their  wants  than  the  slow  returns  of  la- 
the desire  for  enjoyment  in  one  class,  and  the 
ed  situation  of  property  in  another,  lead  to  a  ra« 
icrease  of  depredation.  In  the  progress  of  so- 
the  offences  flowing  from  violent  passion  gra- 
'  diminish,  but  those  arising  from  the  love  of 
ire  continually  on  the  increase.  The  admini- 
m  of  criminallaw  comes,  therefore,  to  be  an  iin- 
it  element  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
s  system  of  punishment  which  has  been  followed 
countries  from  the  earliest  ages,  draws  after  it 
estruction,  either  physical  or  moral,  of  the  cri- 
.  Imprisonment  or  corporal  chastisement  rarely 
the  effect  of  reforming  the  guilty  :  the  first  ex- 
him  to  the  contamination  of  guilty  associates, 
tter  degrades  him  irrecoverably  in  the  eyes  of 
quaintance.  The  great  problem  in  criminal  ju- 
dence,  that  of  combining  terror  to  others  in  pu- 
ent  with  reformation  to  the  offender,  never  has 
iolved,  till  accident  led  to  its  discovery  in  this 

s  the  more  remarkable  that  the  true  principlee 
tishment  should  have  been  so  long  of  being  d' 
id,  because  reason  and  analogy  point  so  c^ 
ir  adoption, 
len  a  man's  health  has  suffered  fro' 


/ 
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inent  or  bad  air,  physicians  do  not  (Hrescribe  doieri 
straint  or  worse  atmosphere ;  but  they  send  kai 
the  country 9  where  his  habits  may  be  entirelyi 
and  the  benefits  of  fresh  inhalations  received.  Ifai 
person  has  been  led  astray  by  improper  acqtuuot 
we  do  not  expect  to  reform  him  by  consigning  hiii 
the  care  of  still  more  depraved  associateStbntwei 
move  him  from  the  scene  of  contamination,  audi 
to  throw  him  into  better  society.  It  is  thesamei 
the  reformation  of  more  hardened  offenders.  Nc 
will  influence  such  characters  but  the  pennanoti 
ration  of  causes  diametrically  opposite  to  those ^ 
have  occasioned  their  delinquencies.  Where  erili 
munication,  and  the  contagion  of  idleness  in  pm\ 
cities,  has  fostered  criminal  habits,  it  isnotbyimmL 
ing  them  in  jails,  where  the  contagion  of  guilt  'nm 
more  rapid,  and  the  dangers  of  idleness  still  gMh 
er,  that  a  reformation  is  to  be  expected ;  but  byiq^l 
rating  them  from  each  other,  and  subjecting  then  tij 
constant  and  rural  labour.  If  they  have  \xam 
wicked  by  being  close  together,  they  can  only  be  i» 
proved  by  being  separated  from  each  other:  iftiif 
have  been  seduced  by  the  force  of  city  teraptatifflU 
they  must  be  reclaimed  by  the  simplicity  of  countij 
life. 

These  principles  are  so  perfectly  obvious,  that  the 
must  long  ago  have  forced  themselves  on  the  attfl 
tion  of  mankind,  were  it  not  that  the  primary  obje 
of  punishment  being  to  deter  others,  the  species 
pains  were  generally  selected  which  were  most  lib 
to  produce  this  effect,  with  the  least  trouble  to  t 
rest  of  the  community.  It  is  long  before  the  syra] 
thy  of  the  Legislature  is  awakened  for  the  perpet 
tors  of  offences  ;  or  men  become  aware,  that  the  m 


sures  tliey  have  adopted  to  repress  crimes  are  often 
tlie  chief  cause  of  their  multiplication. 

M'ith  the  growth  of  great  cities,  however,  it  be- 
eoroes  not  only  expedient  but  just,  that  punishment 
should  be  rendered  the  means  of  reformation.  When 
the  higher  orders,  for  their  own  profit,  have  drawn 
the  labouring  classes  in  great,  numbers  into  a  small 
space,  the  contagion  of  guilt  becomes  rapid  and  uD' 
avoidable.  The  lower  orders,  situated  as  they  are  in  so 
far  as  regards  moral  or  religious  instruction,  are  fre- 
quently hardly  more  to  be  blamed  for  yielding  to  the 
temptations  which  surround  them,  than  for  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  typhus  fever.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  vast  profits  which  individuals  or  (he 
state  make  by  their  labour,  should  be  devoted  to  correct 
the  mental  diseases  which  that  labour  has  induced. 
A  general  neglects  one  of  his  first  duties,  if  he  does 
provide  hospitals  and  medical  attendants  to  re- 
Geve  the  virulence  of  the  disorders  which  the  fatigues 
war  have  occasioned  in  his  army. 
TTie  reformation  of  offenders  is  founded  also  on  llie 
highest  expedience.  Every  criminal  who  is  liberated 
from  jail  becomes  the  centre  from  which  the  conta- 
ion  of  vice  spreads  in  all  directions.  The  young  are 
I  most  cases  initiated  into  wickedness,  or  inveigled 
Into  temptation,  by  experienced  offenders.  The 
pxiwtb  of  crime  is  arrested  in  its  source  if  the  hard- 
criminals  are  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
Corrupting  others,  and  thrown  into  circumstances 
here  their  own  reformation  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
The  punishment  of  transportation  combines  in  the 
Bost  remarkable  manner  all  the  requisites  that  could 
desired  in  the  correction  of  offenders.  It  removes 
)le  criminal,  and  thereby  prevents  him  hoth  from  re- 


peating  his  offences,  and  corrupting  others,  witboi 
shocking  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and  palsying  tl 
administration  of  iTiininal  justice  by  the  undue  sevi 
rity  of  the  punishment.  It  operates  as  a  salutai 
warning  to  others ;  for  to  persons  of  dissolute  and  di 
praved  habits  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  labour  withoi 
excitation,  and  compulsory  sobriety  is  always  terriW 
and  frequently  worse  than  death  itself.  It  furnishes  tl 
ouly  chance  of  reformitig  the  criminal ;  for  the  tempt) 
tious  to  crime  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  rude  and  lab 
rious  employments  of  early  colonization  ;  and  depral 
ed  inclinations  gradually  disappear  from  the  experiel 
ccd  impossibility  of  finding  them  gratification.' 

From  the  official  returns  it  appears,  that,  out  ( 
18,531  convicts  transported  to  New  South  Wales  prii 
to  1821,  six  thousa7id  had  gained  their  liberty,  aa 
realized  property  to  the  amount  ai  Jijteeit  hundri 
thousand  pounds.^  So  completely  was  the  charact) 
of  a  great  proportion  of  these  convicts  changed,  \\ 
they  were  at  one  period  admitted  indiscriroinatf 
with  free  settlers  to  the  governor's  table ;  a  pri 
tice  which  was  only  relinquished  of  late  years,  fw 
the  violent  jealousies  to  which  it  gave  rise  on  the  pi 
of  the  latter  body.  \.  The  whole  previous  annals 
the  world  put  together  will  not  afford  so  remarkal 
an  instance  of  the  reformation  of  offenders. 

When  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  subj< 
is  considered,  this  change  will  not  appear  surprisii 
In  their  own  country,  all  resolutions  of  amendtn< 
are  overthrown,  by  the  impossibility  after  sufTering 
punishment  of  finding  employment ;  all  regular  habits 

inghatn'B  New  South  Wales,  Vol.u.  p.  ITU,     Pari.  Ketunu, 
,  iv.  306. 
+  Cunningham's  New  South  Wales,  ii.  p.  184,  t  Ibid.  p.  801- 


dissolved  by  the  renewed  influence  of  old  connections. 
In  the  world  to  which  they  are  removed,  new  habits  are 
Bt  once  induced  :  the  convicts  are  awarded  to  colonists, 
who  are  settled  among  the  woods,  and  incessantly  oc- 
cupied in  rural  labour :  escape  is  dangerous  from  the 
severe  punishment  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  desolate 
nature  of  the  country  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
mnd  depredation  unavailing,  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
porting of  stolen  property,  and  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  the  bulky  articles  on  uhich  alone  it  could 
be  exercised.  The  human  niiud  bends  to  the  force  of 
necessity,  and  the  irresistible  influence  of  concurring 
circumstances;  the  tendency  to  crime  sometimes  hardly 
outlives  a  twelvemonth  of  such  habits  ;*  hope  revives 
from  the  many  surrounding  examples  of  success  which 
have  followed  a  life  of  amendment ;  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  their  servitude,  they  are  fre- 
quently found  worthy  of  being  entrusted  by  their  em- 
ployers with  the  entire  management  of  their  affairs.t 
It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  transporta- 
tion is  not  regarded  by  criminals  in  this  country  as  a 
punishment;  and,  in  consequence,  that  it  fails  in  at- 
taining the  chief  object  of  criminal  law.  There  never 
was  a  more  mistaken  opinion.  A  few  prisoners,  when 
receiving  sentence  of  exile  at  the  Old  Bailey,  return 
thanks  to  the  judge  who  pronounces  it,  and  imme- 
diately the  conclusion  is  formed,  that  all  offenders  re- 
■gard  traDsportation  as  a  boon  ;  on  the  same  principle 
«n  which,  according  to  the  old  observation  of  Aris- 
totle, if  a  few  instances  of  deception  in  persons  asking 
charity  are  discovered,  it  is  immediately  inferred  that 
«tf  beggars  are  impostors-t     Tho.se  acquainted  with 

Cunninithani's  New  South  Wules,  il  29.         t  H'i'l-  ■'■  I84. 
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tlie  real  feelings  of  criminal!),  must  be  aware  that  thq'J 
generally  regard  transportation  as  a  most  grievoi 
punishment,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  chief  motive  to  c 
is  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  inflicted.  Imprisonmei 
or  any  other  punishment  which  promises  a  speedy  il 
turn  to  their  dissipated  habits,  is  considered  as  a  trifli 
but  transportation,  which  removes  them  to  a  dis 
laud,  and  commences  a  life  of  unvarying  labour,  is 
garded  with  perfect  horror.     The  author  can  asa 
this  with  perfect  confidence,  from  a  very  extensive  e 
perience  of  the  wishes  of  such  persons.    Numbers  a 
on  the  principle  that  death  is  better  than  transport 
tion.     The  dread  which  they  entertain  for  it  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce  on  their  minds ;  it  is  an  object  of  appre- 
hension, precisely  because  it  induces  a  total  change  of 
habits,  and  eradicates  those  guilty  desires  to  which 
their  past  depravity  has  been  owing. 

The  practice  of  sending  offenders  to  the  Hulks,  or 
to  the  galleys,  or  to  penitentiaries  of  any  description, 
is  liable  to  precisely  the  same  objection  with  imprison- 
ment, that  it  accumulates  criminals  together  in  cir- 
cumstances where  contamination  is  certain,  and  refor- 
mation impossible.     The  prevalence  of  such  punish- 
ments renders  criminal  justice  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion.   Persons  of  any  Iiumanity  feel  a  strong  aversion 
to  consigning  the  victims  of  the  law  to  misery  and 
chains  for  the  best  part  of  their  lives.     Heuce  at 
Rome,  where  this  punishment  is  commonly  inflicted, 
felonies  may  be  committed  in  the  open  streets,  without  < 
any  of  the  spectators  thinking  of  interfering  to  arrest^ 
the  offender  ;*  while  in  England,  the  warmest  philaD^  I 
thropists  would  assist  in  the  belief  that  the  transport  ^ 
•  Simond'ti  Italy,  p.  iSO. 
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tation  of  the  criminal  would  give  him  the  only  chance 
of  amendment.  It  is  understood  that  Government 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  abandon  the  penitentiary 
at  Miltbank,  from  the  experienced  impossibility  of  re- 
forminfT  tiie  convicts  in  that  situation.  It  is  to  be 
faoped  that  they  will  also  entirely  relinquish  the  sys- 
tem of  confining  convicts  in  the  Hulks,  or  central  jails 
of  any  kind,  and  transport  them  all  to  New  South 
Wales,  or  some  nearer  settlement.  To  suppose  that 
any  mental  improvement  can  be  effected,  where  two  or 
three  hundred  criminals  are  enclosed  together  in  a 
vessel  or  great  penitentiary,  is  just  as  chimerical  as  to 
Buppose  tbat  health  can  be  restored,  by  keeping  per- 
sons continually  shut  up  in  a  fever  hospital. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  fundamen- 
tnl  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence;  yet  nothing 
is  less  understood  in  practice, 

1.  The  first  essential  circumstance  is,  that  the  com- 
mitments should  be  entrusted  to  professional  magis' 
trates  of  tried  character,  and  not  to  mere  country 
gentlemen.  The  delusion  of  the  unpaid  magistracy 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which  ever  prevailed 
among  mankind.  Their  skill  is  of  course  inferior  to 
that  of  persons  who  devote  their  whole  attention  to 
the  subject;  their  responsibility  practically  smaller; 
their  prejudices  from  the  intluence  of  local  acquaint- 
ance greater.  The  truth  of  tEiis  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  by  experience.  In  England,  where  the  com- 
mittals are  made  by  the  country  gentlemen,  nearly  a 
Jifih  of  the  persons  committed  are  acquitted  by  the 
petit  jury ;  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  intruste«i  to 
professional  men,  and  immediately  reviewed  by  the 
King's  counsel,  who  discharge  those  again.sl  whom 
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the  evidence  is  inadequate,  they  amount  only  to  ajC^ 
teentk." 

2.  The  cases  of  persons  committed  should  be»> ' 
mediately  considered  by  professional  perBons  who  nt 
to  conduct  the  prosecution.  If  this  system  were  ad<^ 
ed  in  England  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  above  2000  per. 
sous  would  be  liberated  within  a  Jew  days  after  their 
committal,  m'Iio  ai*e  now  doomed  to  lie  in  jail  till  tliej 
are  discharged  by  the  grand  or  the  petit  jury.f 
Whatever  character  tbese  persons  may  have  bone 
when  they  entered  the  walls  of  ttieir  prison,  thrall 
leave  it  confirmed  thieves.  It  is  of  immense  impwt- 
ance  that  tbis  perennial  stream  of  pollution  should 
be  prevented  from  flowing  from  the  public  jails  over 
the  rest  of  the  state. 

3.  Imprisonment,  as  a  punishment,  should,  as  mucb 
as  possible,  be  abandoned.  Severe  labour  at  govera- 
ment  works  without  remuneration  constitutes  Uie 
appropriate  punishment  of  small  offences.  The  yn- 
duce  of  this  labour,  after  maintaining  the  criminal, 
should  form  a  fund  to  remunerate  the  injured  party. 
Contamination,  doubtless,  would  take  place  in  euch 
situations  ;  but  incomparably  less  than  in  the  idleness 
and  confinement  of  jails,  where  the  tedium  of  life  can 
be  relieved  only  by  forming  plans  of  depredation. 

4.  For  the  second  offence,  transportation  should 
invariably  be  inflicted.  The  certainty  of  this  would 
do  more  to  repress  crime  than  all  other  measures  put 
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igetber.  Under  the  present  system,  criminals  often 
ad  a  life  of  depravity  before  they  are  .removed  to 
le  plantations.  Many  individuals  have  heeu  Jbrly  or 
fty  times  punished  by  imprisonment  before  they  are 
"ansported.  Imagination  cannot  conceive  a  worse 
frstem.  Every  one  of  these  hardened  offenders  has 
trobably,  during  his  career,  corrupted  a  little  circle 
f  his  associates,  who  were  tempted  to  engage  in  a 
ife  of  depravity  from  the  escapes  of  their  preceptor, 
f  it  was  universally  known  that  the  second  offence 
nmld  invariably  be  attended  by  transportation  and  a 
\fe  of  labour 9  the  risk  of  crime  would  more  than  coun- 
erbalance  its  advantages,  even  in  the  estimation  of 
he  most  reckless  of  the  people. 

A  strong  impression  has  been  produced  of  late  years* 
»n  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  evidence 
irhich  was  adduced  before  the  Parliamentary  Coin- 
nittee  which  sat  in  1838  and  18399  on  the  state  of 
he  penal  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  humane  and  philanthropic  men  in  this 
rountry,  as  well  as  of  those  practically  engaged  in  the 
repression  of  crime,came  to  be  of  opinion  thattranspor- 
:ation  is  a  dreadful  evil  of  itself,  attended  with  little 
>r  no  benefit  to  the  convict  colony.  That  it  is  a  matter 
>f  extreme  difficulty  to  conduct  properly  a  penal  colony, 
to  which  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  worst  offenders  are 
innually  transported,  may  at  once  be  conceded ;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  depravity  and  intense  suffering  among  the  convicts 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  iron  gangs  are  nowise  exag- 
gerated ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  transportation 
is  still  an  immense  public  benefit  to  the  penal  colony, 
as  their  own  resolutions,  when  the  change  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  Great  Britain  became  known,  amply 
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demonstrate.*  And  whoever  will  seriously  consider 
the  subject.must  come  to  be  convinced,  that,  howev« 
great  are  the  evils  of  transportation,  those  of  iraprisoD- 
ment  for  a  long  period  are  much  greater,  and  that 
the  proposition  to  discoutinue  the  former  punishtnent, 
and  substitute  lon^  confinement  in  its  stead,  is 
effect  to  burden  ourselves  with  the  whole  evils  of  a 
convict  population,  for  whom  wehaveiioeuiployinent, 
and  wlio  cannot  be  improved  here,  in  order  to  relieve 
a  distant  colonial  settlement  who  are  anxious  to  oIk 
tain  them;  where  their  labour  is  of  essential  vahie 
where  all  have  the  means  of  reformation  and  doin^ 
well  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it;  and  where  a 
larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  situation  of  the 
globe  are  reclaimed  by  these  advantages.  In  truth, 
the  evils  of  transportation  have  been  felt  to  be  so  great, 
just  because  imprisonment  at  home  had  proved  whol- 

*  Resolvud  unanimous!  J-,  "  Tliat  no  syatem  of  penal  disciptin 
secondary  puaUbnieDt,  will  be  found  at  once  Kocheup,  so  refornMarj,! 
as  that  of  well  regulate<l  con I'ict  assignment,  tliu  good  condnct  ofttai 
convict,  and  hie  continuance  at  labour  being  so  obviously  the  int 
of  the  asignee;  while  the  pai-tial  solitude  and  privations  inddeiitalto 
a  poBtoral  or  agricultural  Yifo  in  the  remote  Bituations  in  the  coImi^ 
(which  may  be  made  the  universal  employment  of  convicts,)  by  eft 
tually  breaking  their  connection  with  companions,  and  habits  of  ri 
is  better  calculated  than  any  other  system  to  prwiuce  moral  refonnftJ 
tion  when  accompanied  with  adequate  religious  instruction.  TbMiC 
transportation  baa  hitherto  failed  to  produce  ihis  effect,  it  is  owing  U 
causes,  miiny  of  which  tire  no  longer  in  existence,  while  others  are  ll 
a  rapid  course  of  amendment :  that  the  discontinuance  of  convict  ll 
bour  would  be  a  great  e\-il  to  the  colony;  and  that  the  i 
immigration  in  any  extended  form  must  depend  upon  the  ci 
of  the  assignment  of  convicts." — Resolutions  at  a  Public  Meeting  ■ 
Sidney,  I7th  July  isas.  Colonial  Mag.  i.  431,  Such  « 
for  convict  labour,  that  there  are  Jive  applications  for  every  p 
that  arrives  in  the  colony.  TJie  average  cost  of  a  convict  in  Millbanh 
Penitentiary,  after  deducting  bis  work,  is  L.30, 14«.  3d.:  that  of  a  cr- 
1  New  South  Wiilca,  L.15,  4s.  8d.,  and  if  the  produce  of  H 
is  deducted,  nothing. —  Martin's  Coioniitl  History,  iv,  357. 
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^^Key  ore  tran.  \  p,„it«nito'S  *'" 
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are,  accordingly,  no  more  heard  of  id  the  penal  jaiU, 
But  those  who  are  intrusted  with  a  more  general  a(U 
ministration  of  ciiininal  justice  are  enabled  to  traee 
the  offenders  through  their  different  stages  of  shut 
imprisonments,  long  imprisonments,  and  transports 
tioii  ;  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  twenty  years  a 
official  connection  with  thi»  subject,  the  author  bid 
witnessed  the  progress  of  many  thousand  persons  ii]h 
on  whom  short  imprisonments  have  produced  uootbs 
effect  than  that  of  preparing  them  for  long  uaes,  ani 
long  ones  of  rendering  them  ripe  for  transportation. 
The  prevailing  errors  on  this  subject  arise  fromti 
same  cause  to  which  so  many  other  delusions  of  tl 
benevolent  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  iret 
be  ascribed,  viz.  the  supposing  that  criminals,  orp 
suns  in  their  sphere  of  society,  are  actuated  by  tlu 
same  feelings,  and  reason  in  like  manner  as  theyd 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  may  safely  d 
affirmed,  that  the  difference  between  the  ]K>wer  of  n 
flection  in  an  educated  man  and  a  criminal  is,  at  leill 
aa  great  as  that  betu'een  the  latter  and  one  of  t 
lower  animals.  Without  doubt,  if  an  educated  peA 
son,  habituated  to  regular  habits,  and  frequent  dti 
cumspectioii,  whether  he  is  placed  in  the  more  fortw 
nate  or  humbler  ranks  of  life,  were  to  be  exposed  U 
such  a  calamity  as  a  long  imprisonment,  be  wot 
generally  be  led  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  consequew 
of  his  actions.  But  a  (lerson  of  either  sex,  accustoi 
even  for  any  considerable  time  to  a  life  of  depraviQ 
hardly  ever  reasons  in  this  manner.  In  the  tirst  placi 
he  scarcely  ever  looki^  forward  to  the  future  at  alf; 
the  end  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  generally  forms  tfa| 
limit  of  his  intellectual  reasoning  ;  like  his  ancestor 
whom  Tacitus  describes  in  the  woods  in  Gerraanj',  lU 
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would  for  a  throw  of  the  dice,  or  a  night  of  drunken- 
ness, hazard  his  liberty  in  this  world,  and  his  salva- 
tion in  the  next. 

When  a  person  of  this  description  is  imprisoned,  he 
Tarely  regards  it  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  actions, 
lor  any  thing  which  he  either  can  avoid  or  for  which 
he  is  responsible.     He  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
witness  crimes  committed  similar  to  that  for  which  he 
Buffers,  by  hundreds  around  him  who  escaped  detec- 
tion, and  received  only  gratification  for  their  disorders, 
that  he  regards  his  own  fate  as  the  result  merely  of  bad 
lock.     He  is  not  conscious  that  he  is  at  all  worse  than 
Ids  neighbours,  who,  so  far  from  suffering,  enjoy  them- 
•dves  the  more  on  account  of  their  licentious  lives  and 
depraved  habits.   The  same  misfortune,  he  hopes,  will 
not  again  overtake  him  ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he 
'  draws  from  his  prolonged  imprisonment  is,  that,  hav- 
ing suffered  so  severely  already,  he  should  enjoy  himself 
the  more  when  he  gets  out,  and  compensate  by  weeks 
of  drunkenness,  purchased  by  housebreaking  or  rob- 
for  years  of  previous  solitude  and  compulsory 
^briety.     Many  of  such  persons  when  visited  by  the 
linmane,  especially  of  the  softer  sex,  dui*ing  their 
dbnprisonment,  profess    resolutions    of    amendment, 
*whidi  are  often  sincere  at  the  time,  and  not  unfre- 
'quently  shed  tears  at  the  consequences  of  their  former 
-^  noMonduct.     But  little  reliance  is  to  be  put  on  such 
^-Jiasiiigprofessionsas  likely  to  influence  future  life.  The 
£  ymesr  of  self-control  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  nor 
^.cm  the  mastery  of  the  passions  be  acquired  in  the  ab- 
*iiioe  of  temptation  and  within  the  four  walls  of  a  cell ; 
lid  not  unfrequently  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
ddadous  crimes  they  afterwards  commit  are  perpe« 
rated  within  a  week  after  their  liberation, 
VOL.  ji,  K 
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IV- — There  is  a  large  proportion,  however,  i 
of  the  most  indigent  and  inconsiderate  of  the  lowe 
orders,  upon  whom  transportation,  as  a  punisbmeni 
cannot  be  inflicted.  Thousands  of  unfortunate  youi 
women  are  to  be  found  in  every  city,  who  have  i 
committed  crimes  worthy  of  exile,  but  whose  irreguh 
life  is  a  prolific  source  of  corruption  in  others.  Crowi 
of  jH)or  people  are  assembled  in  every  manufacluriD 
town,  who,  without  being  actually  wicked,  are  so  I 
tuated,  tfiat  the  least  additional  temptation,  or  th 
most  common  casualties  of  life,  precipitate  them  inl 
a  life  of  depravity.  Numbers  are  everywhere  to  6 
found,  whom  innocent  misfortunes  have  cast  dowi 
into  the  lowest  situations,  and  who  find  a  return  1 
the  paths  of  comfort  impossible,  from  the  powerfi 
competition  which  has  occupied  their  places.  It  i 
upon  this  class  that  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  JU 
incessantly  exercised,  and  the  great  object  is,  to  gil 
euch  a  direction  to  their  exertions  as  may  prevei 
their  humanity  from  being  misapplied. 

The  great  cause  which  renders  the  benevolence* 
the  affluent  nugatory  in  the  relief  of  misery,  or  ti 
reformation  of  character,  is,  that  they  are  not  6Ui 
ciently  aware  of  the  causes  which  kah'ttually  depi 
or  corrupt  their  inferiors.  They  give  occasional  B 
lief  when  they  perceive  that  it  is  urgently  required 
but  they  forget,  that  unless  a  family  are  put  in  dl 
way  of  doing  something  for  themselves,  such  castu 
assistance  can  produce  no  lasting  benefit.  They  plae 
the  depraved  in  asylums,  or  put  into  their  hands  n 
ligious  publications,  and  expect  that  an  immediate  i» 
formation  is  to  be  the  consequence ;  forgetting  thi 
the  rains  of  winter  are  not  to  be  dried  by  a  day  c 


line ;  and  tbat  the  habits  whicli  a  life  Las  formed 

:  be  extirpated  by  nearly  as  slow  a  process. 

certain  number,  no  duubt,  may  be  reformed  by 

ments  addressed  to  the  understanding  or  the  con- 

ice,  and  possess  (sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  pre- 

their  relapsing  into  irregular  habits.     But  the 

I  majority  will  not  be  permanently  influenced  by 

cousiderations.     Tliey  can  be  moved  only  by 

habits  or  Iheir  desires.     The  only  way  to  put 

in  the  ways  of   amendment,  is  to  place  them 

rcumttances  where  better  habits  are  induced,  and 

virtuous  desires  may  be  awakened. 
lien  we  reflect  that  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
\g  women  have  embarked  in  a  mode  of  life  in 
Ion,  which  entails  degradation  on  themselves,  and 
Aute  habits  in  others  ;  and  tliat  in  New  South 
there  were,  in  1833,  44,6  88  men,  and  only 
7S  women,*  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  for  the 
otic  powers  of  an  eastern  monarch,  who,  by  a  sin- 
iweep,  would  fill  up  the  void  of  one  hemisphere, 
reform  the  character  of  so  large  a  number  in  the 
'.  Irreclaimable  as  a  large  part  of  these  wo- 
may  be,  some  of  them  are  capable  of  amend- 
;  and  at  all  events  they  would  be  better  than 
romen  at  all  to  two-thirds  of  the  community. 
a  we  observe  the  anxious  competition  for  em- 
inent which  exists  among  our  own  poor,  and  the 
and  skill  which  lie  waste  for  want  of  a  proper 
bet  on  which  to  be  exercised,  and  recollect  the 
idless  extent  of  fertile  plains  which  are  unculti- 
I  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  to 
that  some  resistless  force  could  be  found  to 
le  the  deserts  of  Nature  with  the  dejected  crowds 

•  Harlaii's  History  of  the  Coloniei,  iv.  307. 
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of  cultivated  life,  and  spread  over  the  wildenmtf 
tl]e  world,  the  multitudes  who  pine  in  the  otwni^ 
of  its  civilisation.  We  cannot  do  bo  ;  and  philig^ 
.  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  is  frequently  obl^^ 
regret  how  much  freedom  has  fettered  the  poirai^ 
beneficence.    But  much  may  be  done  by  giving  i| 
per  direction  to  the  efforts  of  charity,  and  taniif  A 
stream  of  emigration  into  the  channel  when  id  b 
nefits  are  greatest,  and  its  evils  least. 

1.  To  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  tbei^ 
charity  which  can  be  really  beneficial,  is  thatirinti 
administered  in  their  own  country.    But  to  the  jg^ 
the  active,  and  the  robust,  of  either  sex,  no  rdiefa 
be  so  efhcacious  as  that  which  enables  them  Aireii 
from  the  scene  of  their  misery,  or  the  circle  of  Aa 
temptations.     It  is  ever  to  be  recollected,  that,iilt 
lower  ranks  of  life,  misery  leads  to  vice,  and  riceliH 
sery;  that  there  is  a  certain  point  of  human  depraa^ 
where  recklessness  succeeds  the  extinction  of  hope;a 
that  the  irregularities  of  the  poorare  not  so  muchoril 
to  inherentpeculiar  depravity,  as  to  theforceof  tempk 
tionortfae  pressure  of  suffering  which  virtue  is  nnU 
to  withstand.  Thousands  of  thepoor  in  every  greateli 
are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  this  precarious  state,* 
theonlyway  either  of  amclioratingtheir  own  conditiiJ 
or  improving  that  of  their  associates,  is  by  fumislai 
them  with  the  means  of  removing  to  a  less  pec{n 
part  of  the  world.     It  is  by  such  a  measure  thatiW 
tal  change  is  to  be  effected  in  their  habits;  that  vidia 
connections  are  severed,  and  irregular  desires  eit>j 
guished,  and  guilty  indulgencies  prevented  ;  and  tht 
with  the  commencement  of  a  new  life,  hope  is  rerifd 
io  the  breasts  of  the  good,  and  vice  repressed  in  d| 
conduct  of  the  wicked. 
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The  exertions  of  the  benevolent  could  never  be  so 
lieneficially  exercised  as  in  furnishing  this  class  with 
the  means  of  emigration.  It  is  found  impracticable 
eiUier  to  obtain  settlements  for  them  iu  the  country 
«t  home,  or  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  privations 
«f  rural  life,  where  the  seductions  of  cities  are  within 
■ibeir  reach.  Nothing  but  removal  to  a  distant  land, 
whence  return  is  impossible,  and  where  towns  are  few, 
can  effect  that  total  change  in  their  habits  from  which 
alone  a  permanent  reformation  is  to  he  expected.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient  merely  to  waft  the  emigrant  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  land  him  penniless  on  the  American  or 
Australian  shore  :  it  is  indispensable  in  addition  to  Fur- 
nish bim  with  the  meant!  of  reaching  those  distantsettle- 
jnenls  where  tbedemand  for  hibour  insures  the  means  of 
subsistence.  If  a  young  man  reaches  Upper  Canada, 
though  without  a  farthing  in  his  pockets,  he  is  sure  of 
beiDg  engaged  at  half-a-crown  a-day,  besides  bis  food  ; 
in  two  years  he  may  save  enough  of  money  to  erect  a 
log-house,  and  lay  down  two  acres  with  wheat ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  more  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
Government  grant  of  fifty  acres,  and  secure  of  subsist- 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  If  a  young  woman 
errives  in  the  same  country,  she  is  instantly  hired  as 
p  female  servant  by  some  of  the  more  opulent  settlers  ; 

it  it  is  rarely  that  six  months  elapse  without  some 
the  colonists  placing  her  at  the  head  of  his  own 
establish  ment.f 

_  S.  The  greatest  evil  of  emigration  when  voluntarily 
lulopted  by  the  poorer  classes  is,  that  the  persons  who 
ireiDove  are  those  who  are  possessed  of  some  capital, 
T  endowed  with  habits  of  industry  ;  while  the  indi- 
ent  and  the  profligate  neither  possess  the  funds  ue- 

•  Uowiaon'A  Upper  Canada,  p.  269.  t  Ibid-  p.  178. 
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cesaary  for  their  removal,  nor  have  energy  of  mind 
sufficient  to  undertake  it.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  state  loses  by  emigration  the  sinews  of  its  strength, 
while  the  condition  of  the  indigent  labourers  who  re> 
main  behind  is  only  rendered  more  depressed  by  the 
removal  of  the  intelligence  and  industry  which  WM 
preparing  the  wealth  necessary  to  employ  them.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  thnt 
means  should  be  taken,  either  by  voluntary  associa* 
tions  of  the  benevolent,  the  funds  of  public  charity,  M 
the  aid  of  Government,  to  furnish  the  means  of  emi- 
gration to  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community ;  and 
if  the  removal  of  some  is  necessary,  to  withdraw  ihoK 
who  are  likely  to  be  burdensome,  rather  than  those 
whose  industry  is  beneficial  to  the  state. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  portion  of  the  poOT^ 
rates  could  be  more  advantageously  applied,  than  in 
fitting  out  emigrants  to  the  colonies  from  amongst  the 
young  of  both  sexes  who  have  fallen  as  a  burden  upon 
the  public  funds.  In  every  opulent  and  manufactunng 
community  there  must  be  numbers  of  young  persons 
so  situated.  Orphans  bereaved  of  their  parents  at< 
early  age  ;  foundlings  or  natural  children,  who  have 
lost  the  only  parent  who  can  maintain  them  ;  young 
women  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  licentiousness  ;  young 
men  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
manufacturing  enterprise,  form  a  numerous  class,  who 
are  burdensome,  and  almost  incapable  of  permanent 
improvement  at  home,  but  who  would  form  an  invalu* 
able  addition  to  colonial  industry.  Such  is  the  anxie^ 
for  persons  of  this  description  in  distant  settlement! 
that  in  New  South  Wales  the  settlers  hail  with  de 
light  the  tidings  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  England 
and  view  with  peculiar  complacency  the  progress 
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juvL'nile  depravity,*  A  young  woman  in  Cauada  is 
iDstantly  settled  id  life  ;  the  addition  of  a  few  children 
renders  her  the  object  of  general  desire  ;  for  even  ic- 
fsnts  soon  become  serviceable  in  their  rustic  esta- 
blishoieots.f  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  regret  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  this  country,  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  funds,  both  of  puhh'c  and  private  cha- 
rity, should  be  devoted  to  the  vain  attempt  of  reclaim* 
iog,  or  improving  the  situation  of  these  persons  at 
home,  when  far  more  likely  means  of  effecting  both 
are  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  an  object  of  national  importance  to  remove  as 
many  as  possible  of  this  depressed  and  unfortunate 
class  from  the  country.  From  them  springs  an  inces- 
sant addition  to  the  reckless  and  destitute  part  of  the 
community  ;  persons  born  in  misery,  to  whom  penury 
is  habitual,  comfort  unknown,  and  crime  familiar.  It 
is  in  their  improvident  habits,  that  the  principal  cause 
of  a  redundant  population  is  to  be  found  ;  because 
they  are  placed  in  circumstances  where  the  limitations 
to  increase  cannot  develope  themselves.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  removal  of  this  class  is  an 
object  of  public  importance  ;  because  by  so  doing,  not 
only  is  individual  distress  relieved,  but  the  fountain  of 
future  indigence  diniiuished. 

In  several  instances  the  emigration  of  indigent  per- 
sons has  proved  unfortunate,  from  the  ignorance  or 
penury  of  the  settlers,  or  the  rapacity  of  the  masters 
of  the  vessels  in  which  they  sailed.  But  if  their  re- 
moval is  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  by  public  bodies 
or  associated  societies  interested  in  their  welfare,  these 
evils  would  he  effectually  prevented.  By  the  appoint- 
■ment  of  one  set  of  public  officers  to  superintend  the 

'   RcMilutioDd  at  Sidney,  ITth  July  I83S.     Aulc,  II.  US. 
f  HoniiMn,  i.  7i. 
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embarkation,  and  another  to  receive  the  emigrants, 
and  assign  them  the  places  destined  for  their  recep- 
tion, the  misery  of  the  colonists  would  be  avoided, 
until  they  were  in  situations  where  they  could  support 
themselves  ;  and  surely  no  ottject  could  be  more  wor- 
thy either  of  public  or  private  attention,  than  one 
which  thus  converts  the  indigence  and  wretchedness 
of  one  hemisphere  into  the  means  of  spreading  wealth 
and  happiness  through  another.* 

V. — The  measures  hitherto  su^ested  have  r^^ 
rence  chiefly  to  the  poorest  class  of  the  community; 
and  are  calculated  to  relieve  that  mass  of  indigence 
which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  lower  stages  of  ci- 
vilized life.  But  there  are  otlier  measures  of  equal 
importance,  which  affect  alike  the  prosperous  and 
'  the  unfortunate,  and  are  calculated  not  only  to  afford . 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  poor,  but  the  meaw 
of  elevation  to  the  industrious. 

"  The  evils  of  the  poor,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  is 
their  poverty."  There  never  was  a  juster  observa- 
tion :  not  in  the  obvious  sense  merely  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  tlie  lower  orders  spring  chiefly  from  their  des- 
titute situation,  but  that  the  habits  which  the  want 
of  capital  produces,  are  those  which  operate  most  fa- 
tally in  perpetuating  its  miseries.  In  truth,  the  great- 
est distinction  in  civilized  life  is  between  persons  poft* 
sessed  oi property,  and  persons  who  live  solely  onthj 
wages  of  labour.  On  the  one  side  of  this  great  Ui 
of  demarcation  are  to  be  found  industry,  intelligence^ 
and  foresight ;  on  the  otiier,  privation,  recklessneflC/ 
and   improvidence :  from  the  one  class  springs  thi 

lie  B,  Append  x    f     a  very  interestinK  account  of  tli| 
HoEue  (if  H«fiige  in  Ola-ff        f      Juvvnile  Offenders,  aiid  the 
which  it  might  do  if  ad  quatel>      pportcd. 
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dJth  which  sustains,  and  the  enterprise  which  ani- 
all  the  branches  of  labour ;  from  the  other  the 
which  consumes,  and  the  indolence  which  pa- 
its  exertions :  in  the  one  are  nursed  the  ha- 
^fUm  iP^hich  develope  the  laws  of  population,  and  adapt 
jxscrease  to  the  circumstances  of  society;  in  the 
that  morbid  action  of  the  principle  of  increase 
becomes  in  itself  the  most  prolific  source  of 
suffering.     A  state   is   in  a  prosperous  and 
,  or  in  a  dangerous  and  diseased  state,  just  in 
ion  as  the  class  of  proprietors  approaches  or 
.es  from  that  of  indigent  labourers.     No  splen- 
of  opulence,  no  increase  of  numbers,  no  external 
nee  of  prosperity,  can  prevent  the  inevitable 
ition  of  the  causes  which  are  destined  to  correct 
lexcessive  inequality  in  this  particular,  which  leads 
ma  irresistible  progress  to  domestic  revolution,  or 

ign  subjugation. 

^Ihe  greatest  object  in  civilized  communities  should 

ays  be  to  augment  the  class  of  proprietors,  and  dimi- 

that  of  salaried  workmen ;  to  wean  men  from  the 

^]ilarter  where  misery  is  generated, and  bring  them  over 

^O  that  from  whence  prosperity  arises,  and  where  the 

^imitations  to  population  are  in  operation.   It  is  by  in- 

^uendng  theii:  habits  that  this  alone  can  be  effected. 

^Co  give  them  property  without  the  course  of  life  by 

• 

^rhieh  it  has  been  acquired,  is  to  give  them  only  more 
^Kztended  means  of  licentiousness.     It  is  not  so  much 
tte  possession  of  capital,  as  the  habits  by  which  it 
Ibas  been  acquired,  and  the  desire  which  those  habits 
produce  for  its  increase,  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
Jower  orders.     It  is  not  possible  to  give  them  all  pro- 
perty; but  experience  proves  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  large  proportion  the  views  of  frugality,  and 
the  desire  of  amassing  it     The  example  omoYWidL 
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proves,  tiiat  the,  prevalence  of  such  babits  in  the  la* 
touring  classes,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  bigheit 
state  of  commercial  prosperity. 

It  is  not  so  much  absolute  poverty  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  want  of  frugal  habits  among  the  poor, 
OS  the  force  of  present  desires.  The  sums  amassed 
or  the  property  realized  by  those  whose  wages  are 
low,  are  frequently  much  greater  than  those  whicll 
are  accumulated  by  such  as  are  in  comparative 
affluence.  The  principle  of  accumulation  exists. to 
the  greatest  degree  among  the  labourers  of  France, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland,*  whose  salaries  are  incoii< 
siderable  ;  but  it  is  almost  unkno^vn  among  the  ma* 
nufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  who  earn  the  highest 
wages.  Greater  sums  are  saved  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  or  female  domestics  of  this  country,  the  foN 
mer  of  whom  receive  from  eighteen  pence  to  half-fr 
crown  a  day,  and  the  latter  only  six  or  eight  poundi 
a  year,  than  the  skilled  workmen,  whose  daily  wages 
vary  from  four  to  six  shillings. 

The  great  cause  of  the  dissipation  of  the  wages  of 
the  labouring  classes,  is  the  passion  for  immediateer* 
citation.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  of  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  are  converted  by  a  very  rapid  process  iuto 
whisky  and  gin  ;  the  earnings  of  the  week  rarely  sur- 
vive the  commencement  of  the  following  one;  and 
while  their  famihes  frequently  suffer  the  severest  pri- 
vations, the  men  themselves  are  generally  for  days  to^ 
gether  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Different  natioBl 
have  different  means  of  excitement ;  ardent  spirits  ift 
some,  gaming  in  others,  licentious  indulgence  and 
opium  in  a  third  ;  but  in  all  the  principle  is  the  saroB, 
the  desire  for  immediate  physical  excitation. 

The  only  means  of  leading  the  people  to  resist  theai 

'  finron  ile  Stael,  91.     Laing's  Norway,  £88-307,     C'oxc,  ii.  888,  tti 
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nctire  impulses,  U  to  give  them  other  desires 
e  gratification  requires  their  control.  It  is  on 
iccount  that  the  growth  of  artificial  wants  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  lower  orders  ;  be* 
I  they  lead  to  the  control  of  these  ruinous  desires, 
e  substitution  of  others,  whose  influence,  \*hen 
iiitrodiiced,  is  nearly  as  universal.  But  the  ha- 
coDtrolling  present  desires  from  the  influence  of 
ial  wants,  when  once  acquired,  leads  to  aprinci- 
a  still  more  valuable  kind,  the  love  of  amas- 
i~om  the  pleasure  itself  of  possessing  property. 
s  by  far  the  most  important  principle  which  can 
e  the  lower  orders.  Where  it  exists  to  a  consi- 
e  extent,  the  dangers  of  a  redundant  population, 
^tIs  of  pauperism,  the  rapid  increase  of  crime 
ike  prevented.  The  best  effect  of  agricultural 
r  is,  that  it  fosters  this  principle,  from  the  regu* 
'  of  Ufe  which  it  induces,  and  the  absence  from 
tation  with  which  it  is  attended.  The  greatest 
of  commercial  industry  is,  that  it  tends  to  ex- 
lish  il,  from  the  limited  range  of  occupation  which 
|uires,  and  the  ruinous  assemblages  of  the  lower 
rs  which  it  produces. 

anufacturing  employment,  however,  is  not  in  itself 
to  habits  of  frugality  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends 
courage  them  where  it  is  combined  with  separate 
ings,  and  rural  residence.  There  is  not  in  the 
t  a  more  industrious  and  frugal  set  of  men  than 
'atch-makers  of  (he  Jura,  •  the  straw  manufac- 
8  of  the  Val  d'Arno.t  the  chintz  workmen  of  So- 
■  j  or  the  clothiers  of  Cumberland  and  the  west  of 
ahire.  The  savings  of  these  laborious  men  are  all 
Eed  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  and  produce 

sita's  SwItxerlBud,  ii.  «IT,  22%,  223.     f  Chttteauvicux,  ii,  84, 
it  Report  for  Ygrkshire,  80. 
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those  beautiful  little  properties  which  gratify  the  tra- 
veller in  those  delightful  regiooa.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  amoiig  civilized  nations,  a  ition 
dissolute,  improvident,  or  reckless  race,  than  the  silk* 
weavers  of  Lyons  or  Spital fields,*  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  Rouen  or  Manchester,  ortbe  muslin  operativei 
of  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  How  great  soever  theireani* 
ings  may  be,  they  are  for  the  most  part  wasted  lu  tbe 
lowest  licentiousness  ;  the  recurrence  of  seasons  of  dis- 
tress has  noeffect  in  inducing  habits  of  economy;  there* 
vival  of  prosperity  increases  only  the  oceans  of  spirits 
which  are  swallowed  ;  the  return  of  depression  sebds 
their  furniture  to  the  pawnbrokers,  their  families  to 
the  workhouse.j  It  is  the  extension  of  machinery,the 
accumulation  of  men  together,  which  produces  these 
fatal  effects.  The  man  who  could  discover  a  mode  of' 
combining  manufacturing  skill  with  isolated  labour 
and  country  residence,  would  do  a  greater  service  to 
humanity  than  the  whole  race  of  philosophers. 

It  is  chimerical,  however,  to  suppose,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  affairs,  the  assemblage  of  ms' 
nufacturers  together  can  be  prevented,  and,  thereforei 
the  important  question  comes  to  be,  is  it  possible 
diffuse  habits  of  frugality,  notwithstanding  the  ten* 
dency  to  improvidence  which  it  induces  ? 

The  example  of  Holland  is  tlie  great  proof  that  th* 

"  Dapin,  Force  Coranierciul,  Vol.  i.  7; 

+  In  the  Savings  Bank  nt  Glasgiiw,  id  which  L.  123,200  uVxlgedi 
aDil  in  which  there  are  15,000  depo^'itora,  tbe  tiictary  operative  depa4 
itremely  limited  us  cootraatcHl  nilh  llitir  numbers,  then  b» 
ing  in  all  of  that  class  only  I4UG,  and  their  number  is  every  yeardk 
ininisliiiig';  while  the  number  of  domestjc  servants,  who  do  not  eunl 
fifth  part  of  their  wages,  is  no  less  thno  iSOO,  and  their  nnmbar  Hi 
pidly  Increasiog.     If  tbe  sume  economy  prevuileil  in  the  former  clMf 

"n  the  latter,  there  might  with  ease  he  ten  thousand  depositors,  Ml^ 

ir  deposits  amount  to  some  hundred  thousands  a. year. — Report  t 
Glasgow  Savings  Bmik, 
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ugEest  state  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  tlie  densest 
populatiun,  are  out  incunsi stent' with  the  establishment 
of  frugal  habits  among  the  poor.  The  wealth  of  the 
United  Provinces  prior  to  the  French  Revolution  was 
unparalleled  ;  interest  was  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
their  commerce  extended  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe,  and  yet  their  labouring  classes  were  the  most 
frugal  and  provident  in  Europe.*  If  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  are  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  the  ample  means 
of  investment  which  were  afforded  to  the  working 
population.  Land  was  extremely  subdivided,  and 
in  most  of  the  great  commercial  concerns,  particular- 
ly the  fisheries,  the  whole  persons  employed  were  fur- 
nished with  small  shares  in  the  adventure  ;  thereby 
giving  them  all  a  lasting  interest  in  its  prosperity, 
and  endowing  them  at  once  with  the  feelings  and  de- 
sires of  the  class  of  proprietors.t  In  like  manner,  if 
the  motives  which  lead  to  the  parsimonious  habits  of 
the  Swiss,  the  Tuscan,  or  the  French  comtd  manu- 
facturers be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  desire 
of  purchasing  a  little  freehold,  and  the  facility  of  do- 
ing so,  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  prevalence  ;  and  the 
same  cause  stimulates  the  exertions,  and  cheers  the 
life  of  the  immense  body  of  the  French  peasantry.  % 

In  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  public  banks,  on 
secure  foundations,  which  have  long  given  interest  on 
the  smallest  sums  deposited,  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  the  parsimonious  habits,  and  unremitting  industry 
of  the  people.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  upwards  of 
tteenty  millions  Sterling  are  deposited  in  the  Scotch 
banks,  chiefly  in  sums  under  Tj.  50  each;  and  so  great 

•  WealUi  of  Nations,  ii.  177.         f  Reisbeck's  Travels,  iii.  ■iU,  30a. 
X  Bwon  fie  Slael,  p  81-94. 
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is  the  amount  of  the  total  savings  of  the  uation  in 
these  estahlishinenta,  that  the  operations  of  the  Scotch 
bankers  have  always  a  great  eiTect  either  in  raising  or 
depressingthe  government  securities.  To  thefortunate 
establishment  and  secure  foundation  of  these  great  de- 
positaries for  the  public  savings,  the  unexampled  pro- 
Bperity  of  Scotland  during  the  last  half  century  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  ;  for  the  public  funds  are  too  re- 
mote to  influence  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  ruinotu 
system  of  entails  has  excluded  them  from  the  natural 
investment  of  their  capital.  If  it  be  really  true,  as  tbe 
Scotch  bankers  alleged,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
circulation  of  small  notes,  would  have  compelled  them 
to  desist  from  giving  interest  on  the  sums  placed  in 
their  bauds,  the  measures  lately  pressed  upon  Goverc 
ment  by  the  advocates  for  free  trade  would  have  been 
the  most  ruinous  which  philosophy  ever  recommeod- 
ed  to  practical  men. 

Much  was  expected  at  their  first  establishment 
from  savings  hanks ;  but  although  they  have  in  many 
instances  been  of  great  service,  their  success  upon  the 
whole  has  greatly  falleu  short  of  public  expectation. 
In  places  where  the  wages  of  the  lower  orders  are  the 
highest,  as  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  they  have  al-: 
most  totally  failed  in  the  manufacturing  class,  for 
whom  they  were  principally  intended.  The  sums  depo-' 
sited  in  the  public  funds  in  the  name  of  these  banks  is 
indeed  considerable  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs 
to  domestic  servants  or  small  trade&nien,  or  persons 
in  a  higher  condition  than  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  and  who,  by  means  of  entries  in  fictitiout 
names  or  other  devices,  frequently  hold  larger  sums  in 
them  than  the  regulations  admit.  And  in  Scotland 
it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  lower  orders 
jM-ePer  depositing  their  money  in  the  public  banks  to 
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placing  it  in  establisbments  solely  intended  for  their 
benefit ;  from  a  greater  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  former  than  the  latter,  and  from  an  opinion,  which 
18  probably  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  banks 
where  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  national  wealth  is 
deposited,  and  in  M'hose  prosperity  a  great  part  of 
the  higher  orders  are  interested,  are  more  likely  to  be 
well  managed,  than  those  whici]  depend  solely  ou  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  philanthropic  individuals. 

The  proper  means  of  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  small  capitals  by  the  poor,  must  depend  on  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  every  different  country.  In 
general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  by  placing  small  pro- 
perties in  land  within  their  reach,  the  desire  of  accu- 
mulation will  be  more  etfectually  developed,  and  habits 
of  improvidence  more  completely  controlled,  than  by 
Any  other  measure  that  can  possibly  be  devised.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  love  of  the  country  is  natural  to 
the  human  mind,  and  its  advantages  require  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  whereas  tbe  enjoyments  of 
Mock  are  less  apparent,  and  the  temptation  to  its  ex- 
penditure more  powerful.  The  distribution  of  small 
'  rimres  in  commercial  speculations  is  less  beneficial,- 
because  it  draws  after  it  a  ruinous  responsibility  for 
loss,  and  would  probably  prove  too  troublesome  in 
practice  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  establishment 
cS  respectable  public  banks  on  secure  foundations,  to 
set  like  tbe  Scotch  bankers,  as  agents  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  savings  of  the  poor  in  the  public  funds,  in 
order  to  encourage  the^otrM  of  small  capitals,  coupled 
with  an  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  purchase  of  land 
for  its  uUimole  investment,  is  the  best  system  which 
has  yet  been  devised  in  this  country  for  the  diffusion 
of  these  invaluable  habits  among  the  poor. 
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VI. — A:":i;r  ail  chat  can  be  done,  however,  to 
miiv*  f.hti  'iepri7>Ml.  and  :wttle  the  indigent  part  of 
th«  3»?op(i;  .n  .iiiire  ciToorable  situations,  an  ample 
masM  if  pn-'-irty  wiH  remain  in  great  cities  aroow 
pKnon.i  vii,  IT?  incapable  of  doing  anything  &f 
tfiemscLT-w.  Tbe  atzerl,  the  side,  the  infirm,  cannoi 
be  remi-.-r-wi  -.:■,  .iistant  colonies ;  the  paths  ofindnsby 
at  hofr.e  arFi  dt^m^i  b?  the  enmpetitioo  of  more  fofti. 
r,au  r>iirt  :  ::,ie  cnnta^on  of  fever,  or  the  weakness^ 
ags  ofci^n  reflLut^  the  most  industrious  to  hopeless  d^ 
presiiioc.  h  U  upon  thl^  class  that  the  efforta  cf 
f.HARiTv  r;fi.:rr  to  be  incessantly  exercised. 

Tbe  l>:n-di  i:-c  charity  to  the  objects  who  rvcon 
it  i-i  cb^io!^.  j-d  reqoires  no  illustration.  It  is  rf 
Kiore  irr.pi:rtant;e  to  ob'.-iate  the  objections  uhicb  are 
fi-rf^aeritly  urged  ajiiasts  its  ultimate  effects,  aod  to 
C'jnibat  the  cff-rti  which  art  incessantly  made  to  re- 
strict the  ciru'i  111  which  it  should  be  extended. 

1.  It  i'S  lioc  uii'Oj-ual  to  hear  it  urged,  that  althougb 
without  doubt  tht  ed"urts  of  benevolence  relieve  dis- 
tress in  tbe  6r>:  instance,  yet  its  ultimate  consequen- 
ces ere  frequently  hurtful.  Charity,  it  is  said,  «■ 
courages  idleness.  The  places  where  it  i.s  distribubl 
are  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beggars,  who 
are  withdrawn  by  the  bounty  of  others  from  the  palb 
of  industry ;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  ool; 
removes  for  a  short  period  the  pressure  of  populatiai 
upon  subaisteuce,  and  throws  upon  the  laborious  poor 
the  distress  which  should  be  felt  only  by  the  idle. 

Tbe  fact,  tliat  monasteries  or  other  establisfamcDti 
where  the  [wor  are  relieved  are  always  surrounded  If 
beggarR,  is  no  indication  that  the  poverty  which  it 
thuH  collected  into  one  point  iacreated  by  the  boas^ 
which    they   receive.      It  might  aa    well  be  argad 
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hat  fever  hospitals  -  erf a^e  the  typhus  fever,  be- 
aiise  they  are  always  filled  with  patients  labouring 
mder  that  disorder.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  causes  per- 
nanently  exist  which  originate  contagious  disorders 
mon^  the  poor,  the  places  where  they  are  relieved 
lust  have  many  such  patients;  and  in  like  man- 
er,  if  there  are  causes  which  at  all  times  produce  in- 
igence  among  the  poor,  the  establishments  where 
bey  receive  support  will  never  want  inhabitants. 

That  there  are  causes  permanently  and  universally 
perating  in  human  affairs  which  unavoidably  reduce 
.  certain  portion  of  the  lower  orders  to  circurhstancea 
•f  distress,  is  a  fact  attested  alike  by  the  universal  ex- 
lerience  of  mankind,  and  the  slightest  observation  of 
he  actual  state  of  the  labouring  classes.  There  never 
rasapeople  among  whom  povertyand  distress  were  not 
o  be  found ;  and  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
MQdition  of  the  poor  in  civilized  communities  must  be 
mfficient  to  demonstrate,  that  the  causes  of  depression 
•t  least  do  not  diminish  with  the  progress  of  opulence. 
This  being  the  case,  the  question  comes  to  be.  What 
It  to  be  done  with  those  of  the  poor  who  are  unavoid- 
lUy  reduced,  in  the  progress  of  society,  by  the  chances 
ti  life  to  necessitous  circumstances  ? 

To  leave  them  to  perish,  as  a  warning  to  others  to 
avoid  their  misfortunes,  is  contrary  alike  to  justice  and 
Expedience.  Someof  the  distresses  of  the  lower  asof  the 
ligher  classes,  no  doubt,  arise  from  their  own  impru- 
ienceor  depravity ;  but  by  far  thegreater  portion  spring 
^om  the  casualties  of  life,  which  they  can  neither  avert 
oor  avoid.  The  higher  orders,  if  placed  in  their  circura- 
vtmces,  would  not  be  more  capable  than  they  are  of 
BW^Dg  either  their  distresses  or  their  vices.     The 
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reckless  or  licentious  conduct  which  they  so  often 
hibit  is  rather  their  misfortune  than  their  fault. 
18  the  worst  effect  of  poverty  to  place  its  victinM 
circumstances  where  the  acquisition  of  such  habiti 
almost  unavoidahle. 

Nor  would  such  conduct  be  more  distinguished 
its  impolicy  than  its  injustice.  If  a  considerable 
tion  of  the  lower  orders  is  irretrievably  involved 
penury  and  wretchedness,  the  dread  of  similar 
ing  is  speedily  diminished  in  the  labouring  da: 
Men's  minds  insensibly  become  familiarized  with 
is  constantly  before  their  eyes.  The  terrors  of  im- 
prisonment, so  formidable  to  mankind  in  general,  are 
wholly  lost  upon  those  who  have  frequently  been  the 
inmates  of  jails.  Death  itself,  the  most  terrible  ob* 
ject  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  forms,  loses  j 
its  influence  upon  those  who  are  daily  witnesses  to  its 
ravages.  In  Paris,  during  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  ball  was  established  of  the  flrst  fashion,  to 
which  the  only  title  of  admission  was  the  loss  of  a 
near  relative  by  the  guillotine,  and  the  dress  of  the 
hair  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  tying  up  the  locks 
before  execution.*  The  sailor  beholds  with  indifference 
the  rising  of  tempests,  which  strike  terror  into  an  ordi- 
nary mind  ;  and  the  soldier  sports  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  may  in  a  few  hours  fall  a  victim.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  disasters  arising  from  misfortune  ortfie 
sufferings  of  poverty  :  if  the  poor  are  made  familiar 
with  them,  they  will  cease  to  he  an  object  of  dismay. 

Universal  experience  corroborates  this  observation. 
The  dread  of  poverty  operates  most  strongly  upon 
those  who  are  farthest  removed  from  its  real  dangers. 
A  Jewish  stock-broker  has  committed  suicide,  because 

•  Alison's  IliBtory  of  Europe,  it.  6311. 
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line  was  reduced  to  L.  400,000 ;  while  a  beg- 
ps  in  peace  who  does  not  know  where  his  nest 
to  be  found.  Improvidence  and  reckless  ha- 
formly  prevail  most  among  those  who  are  re^ 
I  the  lowest  stage  of  depression,  and  gradually 
ir,  when  men  have  tasted  of  the  comforts  of 
[  life.  They  are  found  universally  among  the 
rs  of  Ireland ;  but  they  are  comparatively  rare 
the  cottagers  of  England. 
;fuse  relief  to  the  poor,  therefore,  with  a  view 
id  the  terrors  of  poverty,  and  check  the  in«- 
f  numbers  among  the  lower  orders,  is  the  most 
c  of  all  measures ;  because  it  defeats  the  pr^ 
^t  which  is  hoped  for  from  its  adoption.  It 
ites  private  suffering,  without  diminishing 
distress :  it  leaves  the  individual  to  perish^ 

lessening,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  in*** 
;  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  to  become 
tims  of  similar  misfortune.  It  renders  the 
desperate,  from  a  belief  that  their  miseries 
liout  a  remedy,  and  generates  poverty  from 
)t  prolific  of  all  sources— -indifference  to  the 
imong  the  poor.     It  is  intended  to  prevent 

by  displaying  its  evils  ;  it  has  the  effects  of 
3g  it,  by  habituating  to  its  terrors, 
elief  of  the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded 
justice  and  expedience.  If  the  evils  of  pover* 
infinitely  multiplied  in  civilized  life,  by  the 
3  of  the  poor  who  are  accumulated  together, 
emands  that  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  their 
las  produced  should  be  devoted  to  their  relief: 
18  or  profligate  habits  unavoidably  attend  such 
ages  of  the  lower  orders,  humanity  enjoina 
enlent  eye  should  be  thrown  upon  their  fail* 
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JDgs.  Nor  is  such  conduct  inconsistent  with  tbebi 
interests  of  the  community.  By  relieving  suSeri 
Ihedcstructionofan  individual,  frequently  of  a 
is  obviated ;  by  preventing  distress  from  liecomi 
excL-ssive,  the  contagion  of  poverty  in  arnsteit, , 
the  dread  of  falling  into  its  difficulties  preserved.  ' 
more  extensively  that  relief  is  administered  to 
poor,  the  more  is  the  standard  of  comfort  support 
because  the  fewer  are  the  victims  of  distress  wlio 
exhibited  :  the  more  that  misery  is  relieved,  iJie  md 
is  its  reproduction  rendered  unlikely.  Charily  is 
tended  to  assuage  suffering, — it  bas  the  effect  of  { 
venting  it ;  it  is  suggested  by  private  distrain 
produces  public  advantage. 

To  those  who  have  considered  the  intimate  e 
nexion  which  everywhere  subsists  between  tlie 
stinctive  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  inleresti 
humanity,  it  will  readily  occur,  that  a  propensiijr 
strongly  and  universally  implanted  in  the  hnn 
heart  as  that  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  cannot  be 
tended  with  dangerous  consequences ;  and  that 
yielding  to  the  best  feelings  of  onr  nature,  for  tbebi 
piness  of  an  individual,  we  cannot  be  doing  wlial 
injurious  to  society.  To  those  who  recollect  bow  fi 
quently  and  earnestly  it  is  enforced  in  Scripturessti 
first  and  greatest  of  the  social  duties,  it  will  requ 
no  argument  to  prove,  that  an  injunction  flowing fn 
Divine  authority  is  calculated  to  produce  benefi 
consequences.  It  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  tbeco 
elusions  of  philosophy  in  this,  as  in  other  ioslan 
are  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  aodth 
the  individual,  in  attending  to  the  dictates  oftiisov 
heart,  or  the  Christian,  in  obeying  the  precqits  oflii 
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religion,  is  lending  his  little  aid,  not  only  to  the  relief 
of  individual  distress,  but  to  the  general  improvement 
of  the  social  system. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  humane  doubt  the  tendency 
of  natural  instinct,  or  the  selfish  shelter  their  inhu- 
manity under  the  cloak  of  philosophy.  The  interests  of 
the  individual  are  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs :  the  feelings  which  spring 
in  the  heart  from  the  sight  of  suffering,  prompt  the 
course  best  adapted  not  only  for  its  relief  but  its  pre- 
vention. The  same  Invisible  Hand  which  provides  in 
the  growth  of  parental  affection  for  the  preservation 
of  the  dpecies,  has  opened  the  fountains  of  mercy  in 
the  human  heart ;  and,  following  the  stream  of  bene- 
ficence through  all  its  wanderings,  renders  it  the 
means  of  blessing  alike  the  hand  which  gives,  the 
sorrow  which  supplicates,  and  the  misery  which  is 
astfuaged. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  A  LEGAL  PROVISION  FOR  THE  POOR. 


ASGUMBNT. 
Vuialion  of  public  npinion  on  Ibc  nibjept  o(  legal  relief  for  tbe  Pixx- 
Statemcnt  of  the  QueMion— SliTcry  unircrwl  in  eirly  limes — It  conitimu 
the  trannlioD  from  Ibe  indolence  of  Savage  lo  the  continued  labour  of  Civilin 
Life— Pro'idea  for  the  Subiislcnce  of  tlie  Destiluie  in  iheie  periodi— Lrgil  r 
lief  for  deililute  indiipensablo  where  soeietj  has  assumed  s  complei  fona- 
C(UM9  which  there  render  it  unavoidable— Principal  one  is  the  great  intqmfr 
ly  of  Propertj — And  it  j«  nearly  uiiiycrsal  vhere  such  incqualitjr 
vantiges  of  auch  an  assessments  It  eijualiwia  the  burden  on  tbe  ci 
Preienia  the  poor  tVom  being  utterly  degraded  iu  their  habits — l^endt  HI 
minish  the  pretalence  of  fraud  and  imposition — And  to  picTen 
a  vicious  and  degraded  population — Provides  a  fund  capable  of  cipan: 
contraction  according  to  circumstances — And  is  far  more  steady  than  lolm' 
tary  Charity — Important  and  salutary  etTecta  of  a  legal  proviaion  for  the  PoM 
on  the  principle  of  Population — FrevcnU  the  growth  of  redundant  and  indigRU 
numbers — Leads  to  no  undue  (impulse  to  the  principle  of  increase — Ratha  ifr 
ministaes  the  diseased  action  of  that  principle— Prior  to  English  Poor  Un 
evils  of  mendicity  were  severely  felt  there— The  present  state  of  England  Ihr 
best  proof  of  their  good  effbcta — Principles  nf  AMcnment — And  applicatioa  nf 
th«  Funds— Strong  Injuneiions  to  this  social  duty  in  the  Go^iel— No  tariiBB 
between  them  and  the  real  interests  of  the  Poor. 

Public  opinion  has  varied  in  a  remarkable  manner 
in  regard  to  the  expedience  of  establishments  for  Ihe  le- 
gal relief  of  the  poor.  For  above  a  century,  they  were 
regardedas eminently  beneficial, and  asconferringupon 
England  a  proud  superiority  over  other  states,  Withiu 
the  last  half  century,  they  have  been  severely  censured 
bypoliticalwriters  of  the  greatest  ability.and  have  been 
etigmatized  by  a  crowd  of  superficial  followers  in  their 
train,  as  the  greatest  blemishes  in  our  political  system. 
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receutly,  still,  the  truth  of  the  unsparing  con* 
ation  of  such  institutions  has  been  called  in  ques* 
and  much  talent  has  been  exerted  to  show  that 
ictates  of  humanity,  and  the  injunctions  of  reli- 
in  this  respect,  are  really  in  unison  with  the  best 
ssts  of  mankind.  A  candid  consideration  of  the 
ion  will  perhaps  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
ies  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  are  mistaken 
e  dangerous  consequences  which  they  apprehend 
its  establishment ;  and  that  its  supporters  have 
et  hardly  sufficiently  answered  the  objections 
rht  forward  by  their  opponents,  nor  pointed  out 
rue  effect  of  the  system  which  they  advocated, 
is  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  opponents  of  the 
laws  to  say,  that  their  system  is  contrary  to  the 
les  of  humanity,  or  adverse  to  the  precepts  of 
on.  These  circumstances  will,  doubtless,  be  al- 
sufficient  to  induce  the  benevolent  and  the  pious 
3port  such  establishments,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
iward  Monitor  which  speaks  in  the  human  heart, 
he  Supreme  Voice  which  has  revealed  the  truths 
ristianity,  cannot  prompt  to  an  inexpedient  course, 
itlll  the  argument  must  be  answered  from  other 
lerations.  If  the  course  thus  suggested  is  expe- 
»  reason  must  be  sufficient  to  show  in  what  way 
enefit  accrues,  and  the  relief  of  the  individual  is 
riled  with  the  permanent  interests  of  mankind, 
like  manner,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  urged  on  the 
side,  that  the  legal  relief  of  distress  is  destruc- 
to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  productive  of 
misery  than  it  assuages,  it  becomes  a  very  se- 
matter,  to  consider  whether  a  system  should  be 
vered  in,  which  ultimately  leads  to  such  conse- 
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quences ;  and  whether,  ia  supporting  it,  we  do  not 
resemble  the  indulgent  parent,  who,  fi-om  the  desim 
of  saving  momentary  distress  to  her  child,  niius  it! 
happiness  and  its  usefulness  for  life. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  divest  this  question  a 
all  the  warmth  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  its  discussion  ;  to  regard  the  opponents  of  the 
system  as  actuated  by  the  same  benevolent  niotivel 
with  its  supporters  ;  and  to  consider  coolly  whethef 
the  evils  usually  ascribed  to  its  adoption  are  fairly 
deduced  from  it,  and  whether  its  beneficial  conse' 
quences  do  not  outweigh  its  supposed  disadvantages. 

The  vindication  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor 
may  be  securely  rested  on  three  grounds  :  1.  Its  ab« 
solute  necessity,  where  society  exists  in  a  complicat«(i 
form  ;  2.  Its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  present  object! 
of  distress  ;  3.  Its  salutary  tendency  to  counterbalanot 
the  inequalities  of  property,  and  prevent  a  diseased, 
action  in  the  principle  of  population. 

I. — In  the  first  stages  of  society.  Slavery  is  al* 
most  everywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  uot  peculiar-to 
one  era  of  history,  or  one  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  in  all 
ages  it  presents  itself  among  nations  who  have  arriv" 
ed  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Persians,  Kgyptiaus,  and 
Carthaginians  of  antiquity ;  and  among  the  Anglw 
Saxons,  Normans,  Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  Ruh 
sians  of  modern  Euroi>e,  its  well  known  features  ar 
to  be  discerned.  Even  the  Scythian  tribes,  whoa 
passion  for  freedom  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  11 
berty  of  modern  Europe,  made  war  cliiefly  for  the 
I  of  the  captives  whom  they  carried  off  in  their  ezpedl 


is:  the  population  of  the  empire  was  priacipaUy 
ing  to  their  predatory  incursions ;  and  when  they 
Hied  theiTiselves  on  its  ruins,  the  greater  proportion 
the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude 
Dm  which  few  of  their  descendants  escaped  for  a 
onsand  years.* 

To  conclude  from  these  facts,  that  a  state  of  slavery 
natural  to  man,  would  be  too  rash  an  inference.  It 
eras  more  rational  to  infer,  that  it  is  au  unavoidable 
pp  in  a  certain  stage  of  society  ;  and  a  minuter  exami- 
ition  will  perhaps  M'arrantthe  opinion,  that  in  that 
|Bge  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  species,  and 
Bcotnes  a  public  evil  only  from  its  continuance  after 
e  period  of  its  necessity  has  passed. 
In  the  hunter  or  shepherd  state,  where  wealth  aud 
lequality  of  condition  are  utiknowii,  the  whole  inha- 
its  of  a  tribe  may  be  free,  because  all  possess 
|aally  the  means  of  acquiring  subsistence.  Slavery 
such  circumstances  will  generally  be  found  only 
long  the  captives  made  in  war  or  predatory  excur- 
ins.  This  is  the  state  of  society  in  Tartary,  Arabia, 
d  the  desert  districts  of  Persia.  But  where  society 
gins  to  assume  a  complicated  form,  wliere  land  is 
itldivided,  property  accumulated,  and  the  permanent 
bours  of  agriculture  commenced,  slavery  results  UM- 
\idablyJrom  the  dependent  condition  of  the  lahour- 
■  classes.  Duriug  the  long  periods  of  anarchy 
iiich  precede  the  establishment  of  settled  goveru- 
lent,  or  individual  protection,  when  private  rapine  is 
idversal,  every  chief  a  robber,  and  every  war  a  sys- 
of  plunder,  there  is  no  possible  security  to  the  la- 
ig  classes,  but  in  the  shelter  of  nailed  cities,  or 

»  Sismondi,  Hist,  do  France,  i.  213,  883. 
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the  protection  of  feudal  masters.  Slaveiy  ia  A 
melancholy  times  is  the  sole  condition  onwluckl 
or  subsistence  can  be  purchased.  Unless  the  p^ 
is  the  property  of  his  master,  he  has  no  leghii 
title  to  claim  his  protection,  nor  any  interest  to  c« 
in  his  behalf. 

In  truth,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  it  ii| 
found,  that  whenever  a  particular  system  is  fonij 
prevail  universally  among  men,  and  it  is  such  aid 
not  obviously  flow  from  the  corrupt  principles  of 
nature,  it  has  arisen  from  reasons  of  obvious  neoa 
and,  while  it  continues,  is,  upon  the  whole,  benefid 
its  tendency.  The  institution  of  slavery,  so  mud 
justly  the  object  of  detestation  in  the  civilized  ag 
the  world,  is  in  fact  productive  of  the  most  bene 
effect  at  the  period  where  it  first  arises,  and  nu 
regarded  as  a  step  altogether  indispensable  ii 
progress  of  improvement.  If  we  reflect  on  tb 
treme  indolence  which  everywhere  characterizes 
has  in  all  ages  characterized  the  savage  nations  ( 
globe,  it  will  at  once  appear,  that  the  importan 
of  transforming  such  indolent  wanderers  in  then 
into  the  laborious  members  of  civilized  life,  could 
have  been  effected  but  by  the  compulsion  of  ] 
Univei*sally,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  tl 
sons  who  work  in  rude  ages  are  almost  excb 
slaves,  and  that  the  principal  object  for  which  tl 
graded  class  of  men  is  sought  for  with  such  a 
in  these  stages  of  society,  is  in  order  to  thro^ 
them  the  burden  of  those  laborious  manual  ope 
which  the  free  inhabitants  were  unwilling  to 
take  themselves.  It  is  a  suflScient  indication 
length  to  which  this  system  prevailed,  that  \ 
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has  recorded  that  in  Athens  there  were  only 
j0OO  citizens,  and  400,000  slaves  ;*  while  in  Rome, 
imder  the  emperors,  it  was  deemed  hazardous  to 
a  separate  habit  for  the  slaves,  lest  it  should 
how  few  the  freemen  were  in  comparison. 
,  in  short,  fills  up  the  gap,  the  long  interven- 
cJusm  between  the  termination  of  the  universal  in- 
and  equality  of  savage  life,  and  the  commence- 
:tof  the  voluntary  chain,  which,  through  the  desire 
artificial  enjoyments,  binds  the  freemen  to  labour ; 
bat  for  its  existence  the  step  from  the  one  state  of 
to  the  other  never  could  have  been  effected, 
is  the  great  instrument  by  which  slaves  are 
llptBltipliedf  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  them,  either  as 

of  profit  or  a  means  of  use,  constitutes  one  of 
principal  objects  which  leads  uncivilized  nations 
a  state  of  hostility.     In  such  circumstances,  how- 
;  it  is  an  unquestionable  advantage  both  to  man- 
and  the  captives  themselves,  that  in  this  stage  of 
there  should  exist  such  a  means  of  arresting 
passions  of  the  conqueror.     But  for  it  bloodshed 
^Vmold  universally  follow  the  steps  of  hostile  armies ; 
^%nl  every  victory,  like  the  inroad  of  the  Tartar  tribes. 
^^Itoiild  have  been  followed  by  an  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
'*^^^n  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  could  be  reached  of  the 
'^aiiquished  states.   It  is  of  incalculable  importance,  in 
Mch  circumstances,  to  interpose  the  passion  for  gain 
iMween  the  heart  of  the  captive  and  the  point  of  the 
^Vjctor^s  sword ;  and  render  self-interest,  in  an  age 
When  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  would  probably 
liaTe  little  influence,  the  means  of  mitigating  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  which  man  can  inflict  upon  man  ; 
and  thus  while  the  institution  of  slavery  is  the  great 

*  Gillies's  Greece,  v.  452. 
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means  whereby  in  rude  times  the  poor  are  maiatain*! 
ed  during  sickness  and  old  age,  and  the  earth  is  fint 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivatiou  ;  so  it  is  not  less  in- 
strumental in  checking  the  ferocity  of  early  warfare, 
and  putting  the  only  bridle  upon  human  passion  tbat 
could  be  effectual  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  conqueror. 

As  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  orden 
remain  in  this  degraded  state,  their  subsistence  is  se- 
cured in  periods  of  distress,  sickness,  or  old  age,  by  the 
interest  of  the  masters  to  whom  they  belong.  The 
slaves  upon  au  estate,  still  in  Russia,  and  in 
West  Indies  lately,  form  the  principal  part  of 
value.  They  are  provided  for,  therefore,  by  the  same 
motives  which  iead  to  the  preservation  of  the  cattle^ 
or  buildings,  or  implements  on  the  property.  The  pi 
prietor  is  conscious  that  he  would  be  a  loser  by  theiB 
destruction.  When  the  dreadful  disorders  of  society 
in  its  first  stages  are  considered, — the  universality  or 
predatory  war, — the  cruelty  of  hostile  contentious,- 
the  massacres  of  public  armies, — the  violence  of  prival 
feuds,  the  general  passion  for  blood, — and  the  toti 
want  of  humane  feeling, — it  appears  perfectly  obvioiU 
that  unless  the  labouring  classes  were  the  property 
their  superiors,  they  would  speedily  be  exterminated 
Bad  as  the  condition  of  the  rural  slaves  were  in  the 
periods,  they  would  have  been  in  far  worse  circui 
stances  if  they  had  oh  been  free.  If  any  persi 
doubts  the  trutli  of  these  observatious,  let  him  re 
the  narrative  of  the  wars  after  the  battle  of  Poitiei 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France  ;•  thi 
History  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Stephen 

•  Fruissart;  Sismoiidi,  Hist,  Ue  France,  x.  p.  J33— 13,580. 
t  Hume,  ii  363-38*. 
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&at  of  Scotland  for  a  century  after  the  first  invasion 
if  Edward  I.  ;*  or  examine  the  present  state  of  Persia, 
iTircassia,  and  the  nortliern  provinces  of  India,  in  the 
works  of  Porter.t  Fraser.J  and  Bishop  Heber.^ 

I  As  slavery  arises  naturally  from  the  weakness  of 
|overument,  and  the  disorders  of  society  in  its  earlier 
Itages,  so,  like  all  the  other  institutions  of  Nature,  it 
t  fitted  in  those  circumstances  to  minister  to  the  re- 
lief of  human  suflering.  The  slavery  of  rude  periods 
to  very  different  from  that  of  civilized  life  ;  that  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  or  the  Russian  plains  from 
tbat  of  the  West  Indies.  We  learn  from  ancient 
liters  that  the  slaves  in  Italy  %vorked  in  the  fields 
ind  eat  at  meals  with  their  mastcr!i.||  In  the  east  the 
pmdition  of  slaves  is  merely  that  of  menial  servants, 
Ind  frequently  leads  to  the  highest  confidence  or  the 
[reatest  situations  ;^  and  even  under  the  Russian  em- 
nre,  there  is  much  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
Iffaich  the  enfranchised  poor  of  Europe  have  cause  to 
(Bvy.**  Care  in  sickness,  maintenance  in  old  age,  and 
lecurity  for  their  offspring,  are  advantages  of  inesti- 
uable  importance  to  the  poor  in  rude  periods,  when 
fte  means  of  accumulating  property  do  not  exist.ff 

II  striking  instance  of  this  recently  occurred  in  Greece, 
where  the  restoration  of  the  captives  after  the  evacua- 
EioD  of  the  Jlorea  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  took  place.    The 

romen  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Egyptian  sol- 
liers,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  their  masters; 
id  out  of  600  who  had  been  sold  in  Egypt,  only  11 

•  Tytler's  Scotland,  i.  p.  IW,  and  li   p.  265. 
J   t  Porter's  Travels,  ii.  169-803. 

I  4  Fnwr's  Traveb  in  Persia,  i'  p.  S74,  j  Heber,  ii.  5  and  20. 

I  I  VirRil,  Oeorgics.  Z  Volney.  ••  aarlte,  i.  821. 

I'  Clarke,  L»0~1  TO. 
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would  accept  their  liberty.*  And  in  South  America, 
while  the  condition  of  the  native  Indians  who  are  freo^ 
is  beyond  measure  wretched,  and  above  eight  vtiUiofU 
have  perished  from  the  effects  of  barbarous  treatment; 
in  the  mines  of  Peru  ;f  the  condition  of  the  negro 
slaves  is  comparatively  comfortable,  and  they  i 
placed  nearer  an  equality  with  their  masters,  than  the 
servants  of  Europe.^ 

This  explains  the  true  cause  of  the  remarkable  fact» 
that  at  no  period  of  ancient  history  was  it  found  nece»> 
Bary  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  higher  classes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  Colonization  was  frequently  embracedai 
measureof  expedience  by  all  their  republican  states,  but 
it  was  the  clamorous  rabble  of  towns  who  were  chieflf, 
drawn  off  in  this  way  ;§  and  the  object  was  not  so  mucb 
to  relieve  distress,  as  to  allay  discontent,  orextinguiafc 
faction.!!  In  modern  times,  it  was  with  the  growtlv 
of  freedom  that  the  burden  of  the  poor  first  began  H 
be  felt.  It  was  unknown  during  the  reigns  of  tfaft' 
Plantageuets  in  England,  and  of  the  earlier  princes  Ol 
the  Stnart  race  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  both  countries  il 
soon  became  intolerable,  when  the  emancipation  of  tba 
peasantry  bad  deprived  them  of  their  claim  for  sup* 
port  from  their  feudal  lords,  and  the  suppression  C 
the  monasteries  had  cut  off  the  usual  sources  inM, 
which  mendicity  was  maintained.^!  The  statute  i 
Elizabeth  in  England,**and  the  act  1579  ff  in  Scotland 
arose  about  the  same  time,  from  the  experience  of  o: 
common  public  suffering,  and  ministered  to  the  reliQ 

•  Smyrna  Courier,  Oct.  23,  1828.  f  Miller's  Life,  L  4. 

%  Miller's  Life,  t.  29.  ^  MiCford's  Greece. 

II  Miiford's  Greece,  ii.  37,  +2.    Ferguson's  Rome,  i  274. 
1  Blockstone.  L  359.         •"  4;W  Eliabeth,  c.  3.        ff  1379,  c 
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ivil  to  wliich  all  lesser  reme<l)e»  had  been  found 
nadequate.  In  like  manner  poor's-rates  are  un- 
I'  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Moravia, 
'  tte  poor,  being  generally  the  property  of  their 
ra,  hare  a  legal  claim  upon  them  for  support : 
ley  have  successively  been  established  in  Eng- 
Scotland,  France,  Flanders,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
here  freedom  have  for  centuries  prevailed  ;  and 
nr  to  be  found  even  among  the  mountains  of 
eriand,*  and  the  rocks  of  Norway.f 
the  earlier  stages  of  society,  therefore,  the  ne- 
r  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  is  not  expe- 
dt  because  they  fall  as  a  burden  upon  the  pro- 
T8  to  whose  property  they  are  attached.  It  is 
Ore  necessary  to  have  a  tax  for  the  relief  of  the 
int,  than  to  have  one  for  the  support  of  the 
i  or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  the  landholders, 
in  truth,  in  these  periods,  when  personal  safety 
precarious,  rapine  so  frequent,  and  poverty  so 
P8al,  it  is  well  for  the  poor  that  their  existence 
ired  by  a  stronger  motive  than  either  the  justice 
'  humanity  of  their  superiors, 
some  favourable  situations  it  may,  for  a  limited 
\,  happen  that,  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
orders  from  rural  or  domestic  servitude,  the 
lity  for  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  may  not 
U  This  was  the  case  in  Scotland  generally  for 
'  a  century  after  the  Union  with  England,  and 
iins  in  some  rural  districts  to  this  day.  Where 
ers  are  simple,  manufactures  rare,  and  landlords 
nt,  the  rural  population  may  subsist  for  a  con- 
ble  period,  with  no  other  support  iu  distress  but 

tiatiqne  de  la  Suisse,  p.  1T1-1T6. 
irke'B  Tmvftls,  x.  p.  844-2*5. 
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the  charity  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  gCDenritri 
their  superiors.  The  countries  where  this  is 
hie  may  all  be  Icnown  by  one  test  It  is  when| 
d(Ms _of  proprietors  is  considerate  compared it^ 
■  «^  indigent  labourers.  In  small  towns,  for 
without  manufactures,  inhabited  by  a  coniidtr 
number  of  substantial  burghers,  to  whom  allthei 
in  their  neighbourhood  are  personally  known, 
relief  of  distress  may,  for  a  long  period,  be  eflectdl 
voluntary  charily.  In  rural  districts,  also,  like 
Vendue,*  or  some  jiarts  of  the  Lowlands  of 
where  estates  are  of  moderate  dimensions,  landed] 
prietor;;  generally  resident.and  labourers  alt  indiTii 
ly  known  to  their  employers,  the  maintenance  c! 
poor  may  be  effected  in  the  same  way,  and  the  M 
o(  paupers  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  old  wi 
or  bastard  children. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  Mocietj' 
sumes  a  complicated  form  ;  when  wealth  accumi 
in  cities,  and  indigence  is  assembled  by  its  attracti( 
when  the  poor  cease  to  be  known  to  their  sn] 
and  opulence  is  severed  from  the  hands  which 
it;  when  humanity  recoils  from  misery  which it(an-i 
not  relieve,  and  religion  fi*om  vice  which  itcaiUHt 
subdue.  It  is  in  these  circumstances,  the  well-knon 
attendants  of  commercial  grandeur,  that  mendidtf 
advances  with  so  frightful  a  pace,  and  all  the  ordinarf 
means  of  relieving  distress  are  absorbed  in  the  equilil 
multitude  who  present  themselves  for  support.  CauM 
8U)>erior  to  earthly  power, — contingencies  unavoidaUe 
by  human  foresight. — misfortunes  inseparable  from  tb( 
state  of  societj', — precipitate  numbers  into  indigente 
from  which  they  cannot  escape.  The  ravages  of  fern. 
Mad.  de  la  Rochcjaquclin's,  Tntroduction,  p.  17-3. 


ently  prostrate  whole  districts  of  poor,  and  cora- 
leir  families  to  pawn  their  last  rags  to  support 
B  during  the  lingering  months  of  convalescence.* 
t  cuts  off  the  parents  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
orns  the  young  into  the  streets,  where  they  are 
i  to  the  good,  but  gladly  received  by  the 
the  vicissitudes  of  commercial  industry  para- 
the  labours  of  thousands,  and  make  the  winds 
le  wnves,  the  jealousies  of  cabinets,  or  the  follies 
rcantile  speculation,  the  instruments  of  fortune  to 
End.  These  are  the  features  which  society  ex- 
in  its  opulent  and  advanced  stages :  it  is  with 
gigantic  difficulties  that  benevolence  has  to  con- 
jo  commercial  states ;  and  unless  it  grapples 
these  causes  of  distress,  no  system  for  the  relief 
poor  is  deserving  of  support, 
leave  the  poor  in  these  circumstances  to  the  vo- 
ry  support  of  the  rich,  is  to  leave  tbem  to  a  class 
neither  can  nor  will  maintain  them.  They  are 
fht  together  in  such  numbers,  in  consequence  of 
xtraordiuaiy  encouragement  of  prosperous  years, 
the  contributions  of  the  rich  in  their  vicinity,  if 
i^  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  are  wboUy  inade- 
to  afford  them  relief:  they  are  tempted  to  enter 
empIoymeDts  which  afford  them  subsistence  for 
years,  and  shortly  after,  from  the  failure  of 
Uitile  enterprise,  turn  them  loose  upon  the  world, 
midst  of  thousands  in  a  similar  situation  :  they 
rowded  together  in  such  numbers,  and  in  situa- 
so  shocking,  that  the  most  unbounded  charity  is 
le  to  discover  the  multitude  of  its  objects,  or 
iks  from  the  scenes  of  horror  which  they  exhibit. 

•  Report  on  the  Poor,  1837. 
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What  is  worst  of  all,  tliey  are  placed  iii  circurastaru 
where  vice  spreads  its  contagious  influence,  and  poiso 
the  sourceB  of  human  prosperity  even  in  the  priva 
of  domestic  families.  When  this  is  the  case  ;  wh 
society  exists  in  this  complicated  and  artificial  forn 
and  when  so  many  causes  exist  to  throw  the  poor  i 
to  situations  where  voluntary  charity  can  never  p 
them,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  a  legal  ast 
ment  ia  the  only  mode  which  can  be  devised  forthi 
permanent  and  effectual  relief. 

Everyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  thedetalla^ 
poverty  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  has  the  lea 
knowledge  of  the  private  history  of  the  different  inclii 
duals  who  compose  the  indigent  part  of  every  conns 
nity,  must  be  aware,  that  the  great  mass  of  human  guff 
fering  is  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  no  natun 
connection  with  the  people  among  whom  they  ai 
placed;  among  persons  who  have  been  brought  togeth 
from  different  quarters,  who  have  lost  the  persons  ujM 
whom  their  dependence  was  placed,  and  who  i 
strangers  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  save  ouly  thf 
own  narrow  and  indigent  circle.  The  widows  or  ti 
children  of  soldiers  who  have  been  quartered  in  a  par 
ticular  town  ;  of  workmen  who  have  been  tempted  U 
enter  into  an  once  flourishing  manufactory  ;  of  sailoo 
who  have  been  lost  in  the  various  perils  to  which  ihef 
are  exposed;  of  labourers  who  have  been  thrown  out) 
employment  by  the  failure  of  mercantile  enterpri^ 
or  who  have  lost  their  support  by  tlie  pressure  < 
continued  or  severe  disease,  are  crowded  together  j 
situations  where  tbey  are  wholly  unknown,  and  wha 
the  frightful  mass  of  accumulated  poverty  preveu 
any  individual  from  obtaining  adequate  relief.     The 
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wlio  are  placed  in  this  uufortuuate  situation,  at 
oment  when  they^  are  most  incapable  of  obtaiu- 
dief,  are  exposed  to  the  severest  and  the  most 
iTBted  misfortunes.  They  are  surrounded  by 
BdJgent,  the  profligate,  aad  the  desperate  ;  they 
icpoeed  to  the  contagion  of  disease,  to  the  pressure 
il,  and  the  incessant  influence  of  an  unhealthy 
Sphere  ;  they  are  familiarized  to  the  appearance 
in  all  its  forms,  and  compelled  to  associate 
(be  wicked  in  their  most  degraded  circles.  The 
f  of  every  great  town  in  the  kingdom  affords 
cboly  proof,  that  this  statement  is  in  no  respect 
;rated  ;  that  in  many  instances,  on  the  contrary, 
lUy  falls  short  of  the  truth. 
•  is  it  only  in  manufacturing  or  commercial  dis- 
that  these  causes  for  the  increase  of  pauperism 
}yhere  great  inequality  in  the  distribution 
vperttf  is  to  bejbund,  mendicity  uniformly  exists. 
le  states  so  situated  it  may  be  disregarded,  though 
without  ultimate  and  deserved  retribution  ;  in 
left  to  the  care  of  the  ehurcli,  or  of  charitable 
lishtnents  ;  in  all  it  is  to  be  found.  Ireland  ex< 
a  melancholy  example  of  the  prodigious  extent 
iich  poverty  may  spread  in  a  country  almost 
ly  agricultural,  and  destitute  of  any  of  the  extra- 
itry  causes  of  distress  ivhich  flow  from  coramer- 
enterprise.  The  innumerable  beggars  of  the 
lorn  of  Naples  demonstrate  that  it  spreads  with 
rowth  of  opulence,  under  circumstances  the  most 
■Durable  to  the  multiplication  of  the  people,  * 
charitable  establishments  of  Milan  support  the 
irons  poor  whom  the  wealth  of  that  metropolis 

Koliebiie's  Travels,  ii.  27*,  383. 
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tias  attracted  to  its  walls ;  and,  from  the  pioi 
quests  of  tlieir  founders,  distribute  annually  a  1 
sum  to  the  indigent  than  could  be  levied  by 
verest  parochial  assessment.  Its  hospitals  aw 
ritable  iustitutioiis  are  on  a  scale  of  magniiiceni 
known  in  Protestant  states  :  the  expenditure  i 
alone,  derived  from  territorial  possessions,  ii 
Jbrhj  thousand  a-year  ;  and  the  income  of  the 
is  nearly  L.  120,000.  *  The  sums  levied  for  the: 
tenance  of  the  poor  in  Paris  amounts  to  no  teg 
L.  500,000  ;  and  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popv 
annually  pass  through,  and  one-fifth  die  in  tbe 
hospitals,  f  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlad 
experienced  the  necessity  of  adopting  legal 
for  the  relief  of  its  poor,  whose  numbers  han 
greatly  increased  of  late  years,  |  even  in  thei 
tural  districts ;  and  the  same  system  has  been 
ed  in  the  more  opulent  parts  of  Switzerland, 
the  enactments  of  the  English  poor  laws  ba' 
very  little  variation,  been  adopted.^  The  Englif 
little  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  thel(K 
tinued  absence  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  or  to  p 
that  country  as  an  example  of  the  possibility; 
pensing  with  such  a  burden.  The  public  cbu 
Dublin  absorb  no  less  than  L.184,000  of  tin 
funds  of  Great  Britain  ;  ||  and  in  every  city 
empire,  the  prevailing  distress,  and  the  largest 
of  mendicity  is  owing  to  the  Irish  settlers.  ^ 

*   Young's  Travols,  iL  p.  187,  134;  Dnncan'a  CollectiolMI 

tlie  Poor,  p.  4. 
t  C bateau vieus,  49.  Maj^endie.    Appendix  to  Poor  Iaw  I 
X  Etat.  duPays  Bob,  p.  ITS.  (  Sutiatique  de  la  Suisse.  liTj 
il   Pari.  Kep.  ISE7.  1  Report  on  the  Poor,  1S!S.  Iriih! 
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peat  deal  of  interesting  and  important  informa* 
iiB  this  subject  has  been  collected  by  the  English 
Law  Commissioners,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ibic  Appendix  annexed  to  their  Report  on  the 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  England.  It  appears 
the  information  thus  collected,  that  legal  esta* 
nents  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  universal  in 
rts  of  the  continent  where  society  exists  in  a  com- 
ed  form,  and  the  people  are  exposed  to  the  des- 
OD  of  freedom  ;  nay,  the  necessity  of  providing 
fceir  relief  in  this  manner  has  been  felt  ao  univer- 
that  an  impost  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  has 
»een  established  in  many  Mahometan  states.  The 
I  coniniercial  wealth,  frugal  habits,  and  adniir- 
looiestic  economy  of  the  Dutch,*  have  proved  as 
Quate  to  relieve  society  from  the  necessity  of  this 
!n>  as  the  simple  manners,  wide  spread  division  of 
3  property,  and  great  prevalence  of  moral  re- 
it  upon  marriage  in  Norway.f  Poor  rates  are 
:  found  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  France; 
iris  they  amount  to  nearly  I«, 500,000  a  year; 
dl  France,  to  L.  1 ,800,000,  fully  as  much  a  head 
le  burdened  districts  which  comprise  all  the 
tas  in  England  ;l  a  sum  which,  considering  that 
'rtuch  metropolis  does  not  contain  half  the  num- 
F  inhabitants  that  the  Eughsh  does,  and  the  dif- 
ce  in  the  value  of  money  iu  the  two  countries,  is 

W  co«t  of  tbe  poor  unnuiJly  in  Holland  is  about  L,  500,000,  in 
kHoa  of  2,146.000  perHons.   App.  to  First  Poor  Law  Report,  F. 

^here  Is  a  better  provision  made  for  the  poor  than  in  Nor- 
Evcry  pereon,  according  to  his  circiunBtances,  is  obliged  t«  inaiD- 
%  ea  more  of  the  aged  and  d^^repid  poor.    Qsrke's  Travels,  x. 

I. 

bgendie,  App.  F.  42. 
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probably  equivalent  to  at  least  L.  1,300,000  a-M 
iDiposed  upon  the  city  of  Loudon.  Poor's  TaUi; 
established  in  all  tlie  principal  parts  of  the  Aiuti« 
dominions  ;  and  in  Venice  in  particular,  wberetiit« 
sery  of  the  people,  from  the  decay  of  comiii«Q,hi| 
fallen  to  the  lowest  pitch,  amount  with  voluniarj 
quests  to  nearly  L.  100,000  a-year, — a  prodigiouli 
not  uncalled  for  burden  on  a  city  now  redud) 
112,000  inhabitants.*  They  are  estabhshed  geoa 
!y  in  the  Swiss  cautonst,  as  well  as  id  Swedeo,! 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  most  of  the  German  Stita 
Siberia  itself  has  its  poor's  rates,^  and  even  thtii 
demand  for  labour  and  boundless  capabilit]r  of; 
provement  which  the  extent  of  waste  land  has  li 
ed  in  the  American  States,  has  not  relieved  tbeab 
the  same  necessity,  and  in  some  of  their  raariUati 
tricts  the  poor's  rates  are  as  heavy  as  in  mmj' 
of  England.  So  universal,  in  fact,  is  the  pncttli 
assessing  for  the  poor  in  all  those  situations 
from  the  complicated  state  of  society,  it  natunQf 
comes  unavoidable,  that  experience  has  justified 
truth  of  the  profound  saying  which  long  ago  M(i 
Dr  Johnson,  "  a  decent  legal  provision  for  tiie  pi 
the  true  test  of  civilisation." 

The  real  cause  of  this  experienced  necesaty 
legal  provision  for  the  j)oor  is  to  be  found  ill 
INEQUALITY  OF  pnoPEitTY,  which  arises  in  the 
gress  of  society.     If  an  hundred  thousand  proprie 


I  Poor   Law  Report,  F.  663.     Turnbnir*  Ai 


'  Appendix 
59-6*. 

f  Kasthofer  Voyaf>e  dans  les  petits  CBntom  de  h 

X   Turnbull's  Auatrin,  i 

$   In  the  State  of  New  York  in  1833,  the  paupcre  were  StfifH 
their  cost  L.  19,000  a-year.    In  Philaddphia,  U  33,000,1 
of  147,000    App,  F.  to  Poor  Law  Report,  137-156. 
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are  scattered  among  a  million  of  labourers  who  live 
ly  wages,  the  indigent  of  the  latter  class  may  possi- 
Ibly  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary  charity  of  the  for- 
ner;  because  the  disproportion  between  them  ia  not 
0  excessive  as  to  rentier  the  exciting  misery  either  un- 
;Down  or  irremediable  to  their  superiors.  This  will 
more  especially  be  the  case  if  the  poor  are  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  the  men  of  property  dif- 
fused among  them.  But  if  ten  thousand  persons  pos- 
sessed of  some  fortune  are  surrounded  by  a  million  of 
indigent  labourers,  the  proportion  is  so  materially 
changed  as  to  render  the  condition  of  the  poor  utterly 
desperate,  if  not  supported  by  public  asse^^sment.  The 
casualties  among  so  large  a  body  of  labourers  are  such 
48  can  neither  be  known  nor  relieved  by  their  supe- 
riors :  the  accumulation  of  the  poor  in  such  immense 
•masses  renders  all  voluntary  measures  of  relief  utterly 
unavailing.  The  voluntary  contribution  of  the  inha- 
bitants may  support  a  few  foraging  parties  or  detach- 
ed regiments  in  the  theatre  of  war  ;  but  when  masses 
of  several  hundred  thousand  men  are  brought  toge- 
ther, forced  requisitions  soon  become  unavoidable. 

The  tendency  of  wealth,  in  highly  civilized  periods 
of  society,  unquestionably  is  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  lower  orders  find  that  it  is  in 
general  all  they  can  do  to  live  without  attempting 
Ibe  acquisition  of  property.  The  higher  and  mid- 
dling ranks,  in  a  free  state,  are  incessantly  accumu- 
lating:  but  there  is  hardly  anything  saved  by  the 
numerous  class  of  operative  workmen.  The  increas- 
ing wants  of  a  luxurious  age  ;  the  rapid  growth  of  com- 
forts and  luxuries  in  all  rauks  above  the  lowest ;  the 
augmented  expenditure  of  the  middling  classes,all  tend 
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to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  dejiendent  orders,  and  to  act 
tnulate,  round  the  seats  of  opulence,  an  immense  arra 
of  destitute  and  unknown  individuals.  The  growth 
national  wealth  constantly  increases  this  disproportii 
between  the  class  of  proprietors  and  that  of  mere  I 
bourers.  If  any  of  the  lower  orders  rise  into  a  high 
sphere,  they  immediately  acquire  the  habits,  and  a 
transferred  into  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy,  and  by  thd 
expenditure  contribute  to  increase  the  class  from  wbic 
they  have  emerged.  Out  of  an  hundred  thousand  li 
bourers,  it  may  not  be  unusual  to  find  two  hundre 
who  have  risen  to  comfort,  and  several  of  whom  ha 
even  made  fortunes  :  but  it  would  be  altogether  impa 
Bible  to  find  twenty  thousand  who  had  realized  an  ii 
dependence  for  life  in  their  humble  sphere.  A  la[| 
proportion  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  transmj 
fortunes  to  their  posterity,  won  by  their  owu  exertiom 
but  the  offspring  of  almost  all  the  poor  are  doomed 
the  same  unvarying  life  of  labour  which  their  fatht 
have  led. 

So  strongly  had  the  operation  of  these  causes  been 
experienced  in  the  Roman  empire,  that,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  Alaric,  as  already  mentioned,  tlie 
race  of  small  proprietors  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  Italian  plains,  and  the  capital  was  inhabited  by 
1760  great  families,  who  cultivated  their  ample  estates 
by  means  of  slaves,  and,  by  their  expenditure,  main- 
tained a  debased  and  indigent  rabble  in  the  metropolis 
of  1,200,000  persons.*  In  England,  in  like  manner, 
it  appeared  from  the  returns  made  under  the  properly 
tax,  as  already  noticed,  that  while  3,4-l-0,000  per- 
sons were  stipendiary  and  lived  by  wages,  only  60,000 
*  AmraionuB  MarceUious,  xiv.  c. 
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.*  Whoever  attends  to  the  progress 
I  wealthy  or  commercial  state,  must 
1  that  this  change  iu  the  state  of  property 
navoidable.  Moderate  fortunes,  in  such 
es,  seldom  continue  unchanged  for  many 
;  their  possessors  either  become  rich  or 
ley  have  acquired  ;  the  poor  fiud  them  un- 
ntain  a  struggle  with  persons  of  capital, 
)Iysink  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  those 
le  means  of  employing  them. 
m  this  cause,  from  the  accumulation  of 
le  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  multiplication 
Bithout  property,  that  the  necessity  of 
Hithe  advanced  stages  of  society,  arises, 
"a  rude  periods,  because  the  poor  are  con- 
le  property  of  their  masters,  and  are  main- 
le  persons  to  whom  tiiey  belong  ;  it  is  not 
[uitive  state  of  society,  because  the  free  la- 
free  iu  number  in  proportion  to  the  class 
rs  :  but  it  becomes  indispensable  in  its  ad- 
es,  because  the  growth  of  opulence  is  cou- 
mited  class,  and  the  increase  of  the  poor 
at  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  persons  who 
mploy  or  relieve  them. 
Bsity  of  resorting  to  legal  measures  for  the 
of  this  object  may  safely  be  inferred  from 
I  adoption.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland, 
mders,  Norway,  and  so  many  other  states 
irin  submitting  to  so  grievous  a  burden,  if 
felt  to  be  unavoidable,  lii  England,  the 
f  during  the  late  war,  amounted  to  more 

|r«D  the  Wealth  of  Great  Britain,  p.  10T-1 1 1. 
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than  balf  the  income  tax  ;  and  in  Scotland,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
avert  the  burden,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  them,  wherever  manufactures  have  been  es- 
tablished, or  opulence  fixed  its  residence.  The  com- 
mon consent  of  mankiud  cannot  be  referred  to  as  in- 
dicating any  general  truth,  where  interest  prompts  the 
course  which  they  adopt:  but  where,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  interest  leads  the  other  way,  it  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  experience  of  a  common  necessity. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded  it  follows, 
that  the  imposition  of  this  burden  on  the  class  of  prO' 
prietors,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society,  is  support- 
ed by  the  first  principles  oi justice.  The  accumulation 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  great  masses  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  superiors  is  eminently  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  wealth.  The  profits  made  by  master  manu* 
facturers  or  merchants,  who  have  numbers  of  the  poor 
in  their  employment,  are  prodigious.  Of  this  the  opu- 
lence of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  at  this 
day,  and  of  Flanders  or  Tuscany  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, afi'ords  ample  proof.  All  the  other  classes  share  ii 
the  advantages  of  the  ■wealth  wliich  is  thus  created; 
the  agriculturists  in  the  increased  market  for  their  pro- 
duce which  is  opened  ;  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  in 
the  augmented  demand  for  their  productions  to  whicli 
it  gives  rise.  The  operative  workmen,  perhaps,  share 
least  in  the  advantage;:;  of  the  wealth  which  their  in- 
dustry has  created  :  degraded  and  demoralized  by  the 
habits  wliich  it  induces,  they  are  almost  precluded 
from  acquiring  any  permanent  benefits  from  the  skill 
which  they  possess.  In  these  circumstances,  the  se- 
\  Giirity  of  a  provisioD  iu  sickness  or  old  age  is  nothing 
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bore  tliao  a  fair  compensation  for  the  risks  which  they 
■on,  and  the  coutaniination  to  which  they  are  exposed 
■or  health  which  is  undermined,  morals  which  are 
■omipted,  foresight  which  is  destroyed,  sensuality 
vhicfa  is  disseminated.  To  resist  such  evils  is  as  im- 
■Alrible,  iu  certain  circumstances,  as  for  soldiers  to 
^MBtrre  their  health  amidst  the  dysenteries  of  the 
^HBp^or  the  contagion  of  the  hospital  :  to  relieve  them 
Ho  far  as  human  aid  can  go,  is  the  duty  equally  of  a 
■vise  general  and  a  beneficent  government. 

m  II. — The  advantages  of  a  compulsory  assessment 
■br  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  equally  great  upon  the 
■persoDS  who  are  subjected  to  the  burden,  and  those 
■who  receive  the  rehef. 

m  1.  It  is  one  of  the  best  effects  of  such  a  system,  that 
■t  tends  to  equalize  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  in- 
Uigeot,  which  otherwise  would  fall  exclusively  on  a 
HLimitcd  class  of  society. 

I  There  is  no  person  practically  acquainted  with 
Mhese  matters  who  must  not  he  aware  of  the  prodigious 
Ijdifiereuce  between  the  sum  realized  by  a  subscription 
land  that  of  an  assessment.  The  latter,  without  be- 
I  ing  more  burdensome  to  tlie  humane,  produces  gene- 
1  rally  ten  times  what  the  former  will  raise.  The  rea- 
I  SOD  is  obvious.  The  charitable  only  come  forward  in 
I  support  of  a  subscription  ;  but  the  charitable  and  the 
I  selfish  are  equally  reached  by  an  assessment.  Espe- 
I  rience  has  demonittrated,  that  the  latter  are  at  least 
I  five  times  as  numerous,  and  ten  times  as  opulent,  as 
I  the  former  :  when,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  irapos- 
[  ing  a  burden  has  arisen,  it  is  the  height  of  injustice 
L  to  let  that  which  should  be  borne  equally  by  all,  fall 
I  excltisively  upon  the  class  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 
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It  is  the  selfish  for  the  most  part  who  bring  the  la- 
bouring classes  into  that  crowded  state  wbere  1^ 
relief  becomes  indispensable.  The  extravagant  ej. 
penditure  of  tbe  opulent, — the  competition  of  masta 
manufacturers, — the  encouragement  of  commercial  eB> 
terprise, — afford  the  inducements  which  draw  the  poet 
into  great  cities,  and  leave  them  to  starve  after  tbe 
purposes  of  their  assembling  have  been  served.  Uik> 
der  the  system  of  voluntary  charity  these  poor  h^ 
bourers  would  all  be  thrown  upon  the  benevolent 
few  of  whom  had  any  share  in  bringing  then 
into  their  unfortunate  situation  ;  while  the  per- 
sons who  had  reaUzed  fortunes  by  their  exertion 
would  escape  altogether  tbe  burden  which  they  bad 
entailed  upon  their  vicinity.  It  has  been  said  that 
manufacturers  create  tbe  poor,  and  leave  it  to  the 
land)iolders  to  feed  them.  With  more  justice  it  mf 
be  asserted,  that  the  opulent  of  every  class  assemble 
the  poor,  and  leave  it  to  persons  of  moderate  incouia 
to  relieve  their  distresses.* 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  for  the  selfish  to  escape  tbft 
burden  of  reUeving  misery.  By  issuing  a  standini 
order  to  their  servants  to  reject  all  subscription  pfr* 
pers  and  applications  for  money ;  by  avoiding  tbe 
spectacle  of  misery  wherever  it  presents  itself; 
never  approaching  any  meetings  wbere  pecuniary 
mands  are  hkely  to  be  made,  the  rich  not  only  secun 
their  purses  from  the  burden  of  charity,  but  their  mini 
from  the  pain  of  witnessing  suffering.     The  pa 

*  Comniprcia]  opulcnco  must  often  be  esceptcd  from  t)iese  remaii 
the  Bnbscriptions  of  merchants  are  often  splendid.  In  Glasgoir  I 
subscriptions  of  several  of  tbe  leading  houses  nmouat  to  L.600 
L.liOO  annually;  some  are  as  higb  as  L.  SOOO  &-year :  but  still  thi 
.  cplendid  donations  are  unable  to  relieve  the  misery  of  tbe  destita 
■rilich  is  annually  and  fearfully  increiaing. 
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ise  to  importune  persons  from  whom  they  find  they 
get  nothing,  and  reserve  all  their  exertions  for 
•e  upon  whom  they  discover  an  impression  can  be 
lade.  Tbus  the  rich  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  very 
lisery  which  their  expenditure  has  created ;  while 
ftrsons  in  an  humbler  station  are  severely  taxed  for 
ic  relief  of  distress  which  their  means  are  unable  to 
Deviate,  but  their  experience  has  taught  them  to  pity. 
lie  celebrated  story  of  the  French  princess,  who  ex- 
ressed  her  astonishment  at  the  poor  dying  of  hunger 
rhen  they  might  eat  bread  and  cheese,  is  an  example 
f  the  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  suffering 
'hich  arises  from  the  habits  of  polished  society,  and 
revails  among  those  who  are  most  able  to  mitigate 
B  severity. 

Even  when  the  rich  are  charitably  disposed,  they 
cldom  come  forward  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  pro- 
ortion  to  their  real  fortunes.  A  man  of  L.IOOO  a-year 
ives  a  giiiuea  for  a  subscription  ;  but  a  landholder  of 

10,000  a  year  does  not  for  the  same  purpose  give 

I.  Setting  aside  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  of 
lolitics  or  ostentation,  it  will  rarely  be  found  that  the 
igher  orders,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes,  give 
0  the  purposes  of  real  charity  one-fifth  as  much  as 

rsoDS  in  the  middling  stations.  The  slightest  obser- 
ration  must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this.  Tlie  mul- 
liplted  expenses  attendant  on  rank  or  opulence;  the 
gnorance  of  distress  which  arises  from  being  far  re- 
loved  from  it ;  the  selfishness  contracted  by  a  life  of 
lontinued  indulgence,  dry  np  the  springs  of  charity 
rven  in  the  most  benevolent  bosoms.     Paradoxical  as 

may  appear,  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  experience, 
hat   persons  of  moderate  income  have  both  more 
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wealth  at  their  commaud  for  the  purposes  of  humanityj 
and  bestow  it  more  cheerfully,  than  those  who  enjoy 
the  greatest  fortunes.  A  British  peer  sometimet 
scruples  to  give  a  few  shillings  to  an  object  in  dia* 
tress,  while  the  Irish  cottar  will  share  his  last  mesl 
with  the  beggar  who  seeks  shelter  in  his  hovel  from 
the  storm. 

It  is  the  experience  of  this  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  affluent  to  relieve  the  poor,  whom  the  fluctua- 
tions in  their  employnient  have  reduced  to  misery, 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  progressive  introduce 
tion  of  the  poor  laws  into  all  countries  where  the 
middling  orders  have  acquired  any  influence  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Examine  the  parishes  ia 
Scotland  where  a  legal  assessment  has  recently  been' 
introduced,  and  it  will  in  general  be  found  that  tbs 
reason  assigned  is,  that  manufacturers  had  augment- 
ed the  number  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  higher  ordera 
refused  to  contribute  at  all  to  their  support,  or  did  so 
in  so  scanty  a  manner  as  to  render  an  assessment  du*. 
avoidable.  There  is  something  intolerably  grating 
to  the  industrious  and  humane  in  seeing  many  of  the 
rich  contribute  nothing  towards  the  relief  of  distress, 
which  springs  from  the  crowds  whom  their  expendi* 
ture  has  brought  together.  A  poor's  rate  corrects 
this  crying  injustice,  and,  by  bringing  the  vast  funds 

I  of  the  selfish  to  bear  upon  the  support  of  the  poor,  both 
lightens  the  burden  of  the  charitable,  and  assuages 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  clamour  so  frequently  raised  against  the  poor 
laws  arises  from  this  cause,  and  is  in  truth  the  clear- 
est indication  of  the  good  which  it  does.     It  proceeds 
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ribute  towards  the  support  of  the  poor ;  a  burden 
cb  Ibey  are  clearly  of  opinion  bad  better  be  ex- 
ivtiy  laid  on  tbeir  poorer  but  more  iudulgent 
ren.  The  existence  of  this  complaint  is  the  best 
of  the  equalising  tendency  of  the  system  :  it  re- 
iWes  the  outcry  of  the  French  noblesse  when  they 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  state.  The  volun- 
systeni  in  regard  to  the  poor,  aa  in  regard  to 
rch  establishments,  may  be  correctly  designated 
system  for  the  better  relief  of  the  opulent  and  sel- 
.  and  laying  the  whole  burden  of  the  poor  whom 
have  created,  on  the  charitable  and  humane." 
It  is  another  important  consequence  of  a  legal  pro- 
an  for  the  poor,  that  it  tends  to  prevent  that  de- 
datiOQ  of  the  lower  orders,  which  arises  from  the 
»sity  of  soliciting  individual  charity,  and  that  uu- 
b1  distribution  of  relief  which  results  from  the  un- 
ingness  to  submit  to  its  humiliations. 
,  would  no  doubt  be  highly  desirable  if  the  poorer 
(68  in  great  cities  could  be  brought  to  maintain 
aselves  by  their  economy,  just  as  it  would  he,  if 
■  could  be  retained  in  the  virtue  of  rural  life,  or 
erred  from  the  contagion  of  urban  diseases.  But 
e  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the  one,  not 
than  the  other,  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
ItipUed  temptations  and  disasters  to  which  tfaey 
exposed,  the  question  comes  to  be,  in  what  way 
the  relief  which  must  be  administered  be  furnish- 
the  way  least  likely  to  degrade  the  supplicants? 
Dther  words,  are  they  most  likely  to  be  sunk  in 
ir  own  esteem,  and  that  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
ig  compelled  to  solicit  individual  charity,  or  by 
ing  tbeir  claim  upon  the  public  funds  ? 
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If  such  a  question  were  proposed  to  a  person  io  the 
higher  orders  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  wliat  an- 
swer it  would  receive.  .  There  is  no  degradation  in 
accepting  relief  from  the  public,  but  infinite,  in  receif 
ing  it  from  individuals.  Persons  in  the  highest  situfr 
tions  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  receive  the 
retired  allowances  which  belong  to  their  offices;  officers 
of  the  nicest  feelings  of  honour  accept  pensions  for  tl 
wounds  they  have  received  ;  families  of  the  most  e 
alted  rank,  are  often  indebted  to  the  civil  list  for  tb« 
only  means  of  subsistence  which  they  enjoy.  IfM 
were  to  be  gravely  stated  to  one  of  these  public  stipen- 
diaries, that  their  character  was  irrecoverably  degrnd* 
ed  by  receiving  support  from  Government,  and  tba( 
they  had  much  better  send  round  a  subscription  papei; 
and  raise  the  same  sum  by  private  solicitation,  alltbt 
world  would  laugh  at  the  projiosal.  Yet,  by  an  ui 
accountable  perversion,  such  a  system  is  considered  b 
many  writers,  as  theoiily  mode  of  maintaining  thechft 
racter  of  the  poor ;  and  means  of  obtaining  relief,  whicl 
would  be  spurned  by  every  man  of  independent  feeling 
in  the  higher  ranks,  are  seriously  recommended  i 
the  only  method  of  nursing  those  feelings  in  the  lowei 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  effeti 
of  poor  laws  is  entirely  fallacious.  There  is  no  sud 
difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  ofa 
ciety,  as  to  render  a  measure  which  would  destroy  tb 
spirit  of  the  one  instrumental  in  developing  that  of  tl 
other.  It  is  just  as  grating  to  a  poor  man  who  hi 
known  better  days,  to  solicit  private  charity,  as  fori 
nobleman  to  do  so.  The  facility  with  which  a  larg* 
portion  of  the  indigent  are  brought  to  a  state  of  inea 
dicity  arises  entirely  from  the  state  of  destitution  U 
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•h  they  are  reduced,  and  the  obliteration  of  all 
irfeelings,  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  misery  be- 
their  eyes.  If  the  rich  were  placed  in  the  same 
unstances  they  would  speedily  tiiid  themselves  re- 
d  to  the  same  necessity. 

be  poor  in  Great  Britain  consider  it  no  degrada- 
to  receive  a  Chelsea  pension,  or  an  allowance  from 
■nwich  Hospital.  Why  should  the  accepting  of 
chial  relief  stand  in  a  different  situation  ?  Labour, 
rbo  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  their  country; 
lies  who  have  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  by  the 

death  of  their  parents  ;  widows  who  are  bereaved 
fir  husbands,  with  infantfamilies  tobring  up, — are 
LS  much  entitled  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  to 
c  support,  as  the  soldier  who  has  been  wounded 
B  field  of  battle,  or  the  sailor  who  has  been  wast- 
lidst  the  triumphs  of  the  navy.  It  is  not  the  mi- 
'  defenders  of  the  state  who  alone  have  a  claini 
1  bounty  ;  the  humble  labourers  whose  exertions 
produced  the  wealth  by  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
ty  is  maintained,  are  not  less  deserving  of  public 
But  for  their  incessant  toil,  the  domestic  comfort, 
the  external  glory  of  the  state,  would  be  alike  un- 
'D ;  and  in  the  industry  of  the  husbandmen  and 
ofacturers  we  must  look  for  the  remote  causes  of 
riumphs  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo, 
i  is  by  comparing  the  poor  who  receive  parochial 
f,  with  those  who  maintain  themselves  in  honest 
pendence  by  their  own  exertions,  that  the  advo- 

for  voluntary  charity  can  alone  give  plausibility 

leir  opinions.     But  if  it  be  once  established  that 

f  of  Home  sort  is  unavoidable,  for  a  large  portiou 

poor  in  a  complicated  state  of  soi-iety,  the  ques*- 

ibecomes  totally  different,  and  is  reduced  to  a  conu 
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parison  between  the  poor  supported  by  the  public,  aa 
those  relieved  by  individual  charity.  Upon  this  poia 
there  is  hardly  room  for  argument.  It  may  infer  i 
certain  degradation  to  apply  at  a  public  office  for  i 
lief  to  which  the  applicant  has  a  legal  claim  ;  but  i 
certainly  infers  a  far  greater  to  beg  from  door  to  doc 
upon  the  chance  of  moving  the  feelings  of  the  hem 
volent.  In  such  an  employment  there  is  necessaril 
involved  submission  to  insult,  change  of  occupatioi 
precarioussubsistence,  strong  temptation  to  falsehood 
in  the  former  no  greater  humiliation  than  attends  ti 
disclosure  of  distress.  The  difference  between  tfc 
two  is  just  as  great  as  between  the  situation  of  a  niep« 
chant  who  receives  support  at  once  from  a  baukiii 
bouse,  and  that  of  one  who  is  reduced  to  avert  b 
ruptcy,  by  borrowing  a  few  pounds  from  every  frici 
he  meets. 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  compelling  the  f 
to  supplicate  the  humane  for  reUef,  that  it  unavoidi 
bly  leads  to  a  system  of  fraud  and  imposition  amoi 
the  most  successful  candidates  for  charity,  and  thron* 
into  obscurity  the  suflTerings  of  the  less  obtrusive,  l 
not  less  miserable  part  of  the  conimuuity.     The  n 
son  of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  extraordinU 
degree  of  duplicity  in  the  lower  orders,  but  in  thee 
perienced  necessity  of  varnishing  their  tale  of  r 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  benevolent.    When  muj 
tudes  are  simultaneously  involved  in  distress,  the  a 
stant  repetition  of  the  same  melancholy  story  rendi 
the  humane  to  a  certain  degree  callous  to  its  influeM 
To  attract  attention,  the  poor  6nd   it  necessary 
heighten  the  picture  of  real  suffering  by  fictitious  I 
ditions.     A  family  are  reduced  to  the  brink  of  i 
by  the  protracted  illness  of  the  father.    The  statemi 
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'eal  fact  would  ercUe  but  little  atteation,  and  it 
■fore,  added,  that  two  children  have  just  died 
tagious  disorder,  and  two  more  are  on  the  point 
faiog  from  tlie  same  complaint.  Relief  is  in 
:  instaoce  afforded  by  some  hiimaoe  individual, 
uiry  is  made  into  tbe  case,  and  it  turns  out 
'.  greater  part  of  the  story  is  a  total  fabrication, 
mediately  concluded  that  the  supplicants  are 
unworthy  of  relief,  and  the  inference  is  fre- 

added,  that  aii  tlie  poor  are  impostors,  be- 
te has  been  detected  in  exaggeration ;  forget- 
it  there  is  in  general  enough  of  misery  even  in 
ho  are  accessary  to  imposition,  to  attract  the 
he  humane,  and  that  the  fault  which  is  thought 
ve  them  of  all  claim  to  relief,  arises  from  the 
f  suffering  in  the  class  from  which  it  arose, 
lecessary  effect,  however,  of  this  tendency  in 
;r  orders,  where  distress  is  general,  is  to  bring 

the  quendous  and  importunate,  while  the 
and  retiring  languish  and  perish  in  unknown 
y.  There  is  no  person,  practically  acquainted 
!  condition  of  the  poor,  who  must  not  be  aware 
B  evil,  in  the  absence  of  legal  relief,  exists  to 
dreadful  extent  in  all  great  cities.  The  re- 
1  of  the  benevolent  unfold  scenes  of  misery 
irrible  than  the  imagination  even  of  Dante 
ave  figured.  All  the  heart-rending  scenes 
incy  can  pourtray  fade  before  the  occurrences 
life.  The  investigations  of  the  Committee  of 
jse  of  Commons  into  the  misery  of  Ireland 
the  famine  of  1823-4,  and  of  Scotland  during 
mercial  depression  of  18S6,  and  of  Ireland  in 
d  1838,  brought  to  light  scenes  of  agony,  iu- 
exfeeding  what  the  most  fervid  imagination 
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could  have  conceived.*  This  misery  remained  una 
ticed  and  unknown  ;  it  never  protruded  [itself  up 
the  humane  ;  and  was  discovered  only  by  the  domi 
liary  visits,  which  the  distress  of  more  importuB! 
suffering  occasioned,  from  unwearied  philanthropy.. 

In  truth,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  biiman  i 
fering,  which  disables  men  even  from  the  exertii 
requisite  to  ask  charity.  The  continued  pressure 
want  and  disease ;  the  desperate  spectacle  of  uuiver 
destitution  around  tlieni  ;  the  gradual  loss  of  ei'et 
article  of  furniture,  clothing,  and  bedding,  to  satis 
the  demands  of  the  pawnbroker ;  the  total  absence 
all  hope,  either  from  the  revival  of  industry,  or  i 
sympathy  of  the  higher  orders,  at  length  product 
such  a  degree  of  mental  depression,  as  unfits  men  ft 
the  smallest  effort.  The  visits  of  the  benevolent,  wlu 
the  public  distress  has  reached  its  crisis,  discover  fi 
niilies  without  either  furniture  or  clothing,  submittii 
in  silence  to  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  and  calmly  awailii 
their  own  deaths,  as  the  only  release  from  a  life 
suffering.  Their  state  of  mind  resembles  that  oft 
condemned  malefactor,  who, when  hopeis  extinguisbf 
beholds  with  indifference  the  approach  of  that  din 
lution,  which,  while  it  remained,  was  so  much  t 
object  of  apprehension. 

Misery  of  this  unknown  and  exterminating  ki 
cannot  exist  in  a  state  where  legal  relief  is  establish 
It  arises  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  voluntary  cbai 
being  the  only  means  of  support  (o  ttie  distres 
and  is  the  fate  which  too  often  awaits  the  high-miiui 
and  the  virtuous,  while  importunate  clamour  abe 
the  whole  funds  of  the  benevolent.  It  is  the  peculi 
blessing  of  a  system  of  legal  support,  that  it  tends  I 

•  Pari.  Rep.  1833,  ISSe,  sod  tS38  on  Irish  Poor. 
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^^Hpie  relief  of  suffering,  as  well  as  tbe  burden 
RSSOBging  it ;  to  open  a  source  of  charity,  which 
independent  may  approach  without  degradation, 
I  the  retiring  without  apprehension ;  and  to  de- 
ve  artifice  of  its  advantages  in  the  contest  with  the 
■igbt,  by  providing  assistance  which  misery  may 
BID  without  falsehood,  and  diffidence  without  hu- 
iation. 

t.  It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  another 
»rtant  consequence  of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
ir  is  to  be  found,  in  its  tendency  to  prevent  them 
(n  sinking  into  that  state  of  utter  wretchedness 
ich  leads  to  immediate  crime  and  ultimate  dissolu- 
1  of  maauers. 

E*ublic  suffering  is  the  prolific  source  both  of  depra- 
f  in  individuals,  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  rai> 
f  from  which  it  arose  in  society.  There  is  a  cer- 
1  degree  of  depression  in  circumstances — a  certain 
acimity  to  vice, — a  certain  acquaintance  with  suffer- 
, — which  totally  destroys  both  the  virtue  and  the 
lita  of  the  lower  orders.  The  horror  at  crime  is  gra- 
lUy  weakened,  and  at  last  destroyed  by  familiarity 
h  its  features  ;  the  apprehension  of  distress  is  in- 
sibly  diminished  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  desti- 
ion  ;  habits  of  present  indulgence,  and  recklessness 
tbe  future,  speedily  engrafted  upon  a  continued 
tarious  state  of  existence.  These  changes,  so  fatal 
the  welfare  of  society,  so  ruinous  to  the  people  wfio 
lergo  them,  are  universal  upon  the  recurrence  of 
ere  and  long-continued  distress.  They  were  speedily 
erienced  during  the  course  of  the  dreadful  pesti- 
De  which  ravaged  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
f,*  of  which  Boccaccio  has  left  so  graphic  a  pic- 
'  Sismoiii]!,  Hilt,  de  France,  x.  342. 
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ture  ;•  Uiey  may  be  witnessed  in  the  unruly  violem 
of  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  who  bursts  the  bonds  < 
discipline  in  the  search  for  momentary  enjoymeal,  o 
the  licence  of  the  veteran  soldier,  who  snatches  houi 
of  wanton  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  alarms  thi 
threaten  his  existence.  The  effects  of  tbis  teuden 
of  unmitigated  distress  upon  the  principle  of  popnl 
tion,  will  hereafter  be  considered  ;  but 
quences  upon  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  petsoo 
subjected  to  its  influence  are  in  the  highest  d^ 
worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  this  vicious  circle  of  misery,  depi-avity,  and  n 
newed  misery,  which  a  legal  provision  for  the  poa 
steps  in  to  arrest.  By  preventing  thedestitute  fromsid 
ing  into  absolute  want,  it  averts  the  greatest  demotB^ 
zers,  the  worst  enemies  of  liumanity.  Temponu 
distress  is  prevented  from  degenerating  into  babitn 
suffering;  casual  misfortune  into  hopeless destitutios 
recklessness  is  averted  by  the  revival  of  hope  ;  vice, 
counteracted  by  the  prospect  of  reward  for  viita 
The  most  powerful  causes  of  depravity  among  d 
poor  are  disarmed  by  relieving  the  greatest  calamitil 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Every  person  must  have  observed  these  cam 
operating  on  a  small  scale  within  the  little  circle' 
his  own  acquaintance.  The  common  observation,  tl 
"  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  is  nowhere  more  stron 
ly  exemplified  than  in  the  effects  of  the  timely  n 
of  distress.  How  often  does  it  happen,  that  a  si 
sum,  judiciously  and  kindly  bestowed,  averts  a  w: 
catalogue  of  disasters  !  how  many  families  : 
flourishing  and  happy,  date  the  revival  of  forttinea 
the  renewal  of  hope,  from  the  blessed  hand  of  chaii 


■  Boccaccio,  Decuner 
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(iiape  casual!}'  bestowed  !  By  preventing  the  poor 
On  sinkiug  into  the  extremity  of  distress,  we  both 
Berve  tbem  from  the  contagion  of  sin  in  situations 
lere  it  can  hardly  be  withstood,  and  from  the  grasp 
destructiou  in  circumstances  where  it  is  irresistible. 
A  legal  assessment  for  the  poor,  therefore,  is  of  ia* 
Inaable  importance,  by  providing  a  secure  refuge 
IIDst  the  effects  of  temporary  misfortune,  and  pre- 
ating  the  lower  orders  from  being  i>ermanently  de- 
raJized,  and  their  habits  irretrievably  degraded  by 
\  casualties  to  which,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  so- 
ty,  they  are  necessarily  exposed.  These  important 
(cts  can  never  be  attained  by  voiimtary  charity,  be- 
kse  it  never  can  reach  those  masses  of  distress  which 
low  the  growth  of  opulence,  and  tbe  accumulation 
tbc  poor  from  its  expenditure, 
ft.  Uncertainty  of  subsistence  is  one  of  the  greatest 
{Is  to  which  tbe  poor  in  periods  of  high  civilisation 
\  exposed.  Where  employment  is  precarious,  habits 
ledily  become  deranged,  and  improvidence  general; 
i  human  mind  cannot  resist  the  seductions  of  the 
Rnent,  when  the  futnre  is  involved  in  evident  un- 
ftainty. 

Voluntary  charity,  in  an  opulent  state  of  society,  is 
ble  in  a  most  distressing  degree  to  this  uncertainty* 
pis  necessarily  arises  from  the  character  of  the  per- 
ie  from  whom  it  is  obtained.  A  certain  amount 
I  relief  may  indeed  be  relied  on  from  the  bounty 
I  the  benevolent ;  but  extraordinary  supplies  can 
Ter  be  obtained  but  by  some  catastrophe  which 
fects  the  imaginations  of  the  people.  If  a  great 
aflagration  has  exhibited  terrific  scenes  of  devasta- 
ID,  or  a  famine  has  spread  through  a  whole  province, 
B  sums  may  be  obtained,  while  the  temporary  ex- 
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citation  continues  ;  but  when  it  subsides,  interest  n 
selflsbness  resume  their  sway,  anil  tbe  imposabitil 
of  relieving  lasting  distress  from  tbis  source  i 
speedily  again  experienced. .  Tbis  uncertainty  is  i 
the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  people;  itriw 
sarily  engenders  reckless  habits,  and  naturally  kiiit 
a  diseased  increase  of  population. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  must  be  familuv) 
every  person  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  t 
distresses  of  the  poor.  If  a  family  is  reduced  I 
want  by  any  of  the  casualties  of  life,  tbe  mere  acqi 
sition  of  a  few  shillings  or  guineas  will  seldom  affa 
permanent  relief;  they  may  be  an  invaluable  additit 
to  other  sources  of  support,  but  they  cannot  be  p 
on  as  themselves  sufficient.  Charity  bestowed  ini 
gular  pensions  upon  the  destitute  is  incompt 
more  beneficial  than  the  same  sum,  gifted  in  laij 
but  irregular'donations.  Where  considerable sunu I 
obtained  at  times,  and  severe  privations  experieoc 
at  others,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  settled  habits. 

This  is  the  greatest  evil  to  which  voluntary  char 
when  considered  as  the  soie  resource  of  the  poor, 
subject ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  evil  which  a  legal  p( 
vision  is  calculated  to  obviate.     The  poor  who  i 
succoured  from  the  public  funds,  receive  less  at  tin 
than  those  who  depend  on  individuals, — but  they: 
ceive  it  more  regularly  ;  they  have  nothing  to  spend 
intoxication  at  one  period, — but  they  are  not  ex] 
to  the  pangs  of  hunger  at  another.     This  is  s  v 
important  circumstance,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  tl 
acquainted  with  the  liabits  of  the  poor,  to  demonsti 
the  superiority  of  legal  to  casual  charity.    The  fundsol 
kbenevolencemay  be  frequently  wasted,  when  irreguhr- 
r  obtained  ;  but  when  looked  upon  as  a  permanea 
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provision  during  the  continuance  of  distress,  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  dissipated.  A  soldier  leads  a  comfort- 
able life  upon  a  shilling  a-day,  regularly  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  week  during  the  period  of  his  service,  but 
he  is  frequently  mined  by  the  Chelsea  pension  award- 
ed at  its  termination.  The  latter,  like  the  prize- 
money  due  to  sailors,  is  paid  in  large  sums  at  stated 
periods  by  the  Government  offices  ;  a  week  of  unin- 
terrupted intoxication  generally  follows  the  day  of 
payment,  and  months  of  squalid  inactivity  follow  a 
few  days  of  licentious  enjoyment. 

Where  the  poor  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers, 
therefore,  legal  assessment  is  the  only  means  which  are 
to  be  permanently  relied  on,  because  it  aloue  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  passions  and  fleeting  emotions  of  the 
people.  If  any  person  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  let 
him  commence  a  public  work  by  the  aid  of  a  subscrip- 
tion, and  contrast  its  progress  with  that  of  one  raised 
by  assessment.  The  moment  that  the  principle  is 
admitted,  that  regularity  in  the  administration  of  re- 
lief is  material,  the  expedience  of  legal  succour  be- 
comes apparent. 

Voluntary  charity  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  legal 
support,  but  it  is  a  most  inefficient  suhstitute  for  it.  In 
periods  of  extraordinary  distress  it  affords  the  expan- 
sion required  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  un- 
fortunate ;  at  all  times  it  will  find  ample  room  where- 
on to  shed  its  blessings;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
for  the  steady  relief  of  those  unattractive  misfortunes 
which  arise  out  of  the  ordinary  casualties  of  human 
existence.  In  moments  of  public  enthusiasm  essen- 
tial aid  may  be  rendered  to  the  forces  of  the  state  by 
Tohmtary  armaments ;  but  no  prudent  government. 
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in  reliance  on  such  irregular  assistance,  would  t 
pense  with  the  protection  of  a  regular  array. 

5.  Another  important  effect  of  a  system  of  legal  n 
lief  is,  that  it  provides  a  fund  for  the  mainteDancef 
the  poor,  which  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or  cca 
tracted  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  peopU 
whereas  voluntary  charity  at  times  provides  too  litt] 
and  at  others  too  much  for  their  relief. 

When  a  tax  is  annually  raised  for  the  maioteoaiM 
of  the  poor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  persons  who  pay 
have  the  strongest  interest  to  resist  its  increase  ore 
feet  its  diminution  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best  securit 
which  the  circumstances  will  allow  exists  for  tbefrs 
gal  management  of  tbe  public  fundi;.  According^ 
notwithstanding  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Englii 
Poor  Laws,  they  have  considerably  diminished  wit 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  after  the  a 
vulsion  consequent  on  the  first  termination  of  the  w 
had  subsided,  notwithstanding  the  vast  simultanea 
increase  of  its  population.  In  the  year  1818,  tin 
amounted  to  L.  7,870,000;  in  the  year  1834,  onlyK 
L.  6,317,000."     This  power  of  expansion  or  contrse 
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1,  according  to  circumstances,  ih  a  very  great  advau- 
e  in  aoy  system  of  public  charity.  It  is  a  dreadful 
1  if  suffering  remains  unrelieved  duriog  the  severest 
118  of  general  distress  ;  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
I  permanently  ruined  by  misfortunes  which  might 
re  been  alleviated.  It  is  also  an  evil  of  no  small  mag- 
ode,  if  large  funds  devoted  to  charity  remain  in  the 
irse  of  division  after  the  necessity  for  their  distribu- 
B  bas  ceased  ;  and  the  idle  and  worthless  reap  the 
its  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  unfortunate 
wstry.  To  both  tliese  evils  a  system  of  voluntary  re- 
is  exposed;  from  both  a  legal  provision  is  exempted. 
IVheu  a  country  has  arrived  at  that  stage  of  politi- 
advancement  when  legal  relief  is  required,  and" 
ke  such  exists,  one  of  two  things  must  happen: — 
ler  the  misery  of  tlie  people  will  drive  the  higher 
tka  abroad,  and  they  will  seek  to  forget  the  suffer- 
f  which  they  cannot  relieve  in  the  amusements  of 
Dreign  metropolis;  or  the  sight  of  distress  willope- 
e^o  powerfully  upon  the  humane,  as  to  occasion 
!  appropriation  of  vast  sums  to  the  purposes  of  pu^ 
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Fbe  Bannal  sum  paid  by  each  inhabitant  of  England  and  Wales, 
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hmgh  population  in  the  same  period  has  advanced  about  70  per 
tf  a  clear  proof  that  the  proportion  of  poor  requiring  legal  relisf 
[  prodif^ualy  diminished  in  that  period,  thoU){h  it  waa  oae  when 
cauaei  of  pcuperiam  had  been  in  fearful  activity. — Porter's  Prog. 
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1887, 

L.6.M  1,088 

IB28, 

6,298,000 

1888. 

6,333,410 

1830. 

6,829,042 

IHSI. 

6.708,888 

1638, 

7,036,968 

1633, 

8,790.799 

lie  charity.     Of  the  former  effect  Ireland  is  a  liviaj 
and  appalling  example, — of  the  latter  Spain  and  Italy  ' 
furnish  memorable  instances.    In  Ireland,  where  poort 
rates  are  unknown,  misery  has  overflowed  the  laod 
— industry  is  unknown  in  a  large  proportion  of  ti 
people, — and  the  rich,  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle) 
universal  distress,  have  migrated  in  a  body  for  tbeiri 
sidence  to  more  prosperous  states.     In  Italy  and  Spi 
the  piety  of  former  ages  has  endowed  vast  inslitulia 
with  landed  revenues  ;  their  hospitals  are  on  thegrea 
est  scale,  and  amply  filled  with  inmates;  and  the  g: 
of  the  monasteries  where  charity  is  bestowed  upoa  i 
poor  are  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  clamonn 
supplicants.     There  is  something  so  heart-rending; 
the  sight  of  continued  suffering,  that  it  insensibly  md 
the  most  obdurate  hearts;  and  amongst  tbe  ( 
who  witness  it  some  are  at  last  found  who  yield  ( 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  destine  their  wealth! 
its  relief  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude  to  leare 
country  deserted  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  ove 
spread  with  a  multitude  of  paupers,  without  emplti 
ment,  ignorant  of  comfort,  and  impatient  of  suSerii^ 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  the  natural  result  of  tbe  wa 
of  such  establishments  as,  by  relieving  the  niiseryi 
the  poor,  prevent  the  degradation  of  their  habita,ai 
check  the  growth  of  a  destitute  population,  by  sD 
couring  those  from  whom  it  would  spring.  It  isal 
a  serious  inconvenience  to  have  large  revenues  I 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  poor  at  all  times,  wbetb 
they  rpquire  relief,  or  might  maintain  themselvesj 
comfortable  circumstances.  Such  Institutions  are 
direct  bounty  upon  idleness  in  periods  of  prosperil 
because  they  provide  for  those  who  do  not  require  tl 
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ld  tliey  fail  in  afTording  the  requisite  relief  in  pe- 
Ilds  of  adversity,  because  tliey  do  not  admit  of  that 
idden  expansion  which  the  vicissitudes  of  society 
tquire. 

Jt  is  the  peculiar  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
systera  of  legal  provision,  that  it  readily  adapts 
lelf  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  poor,  and 
iieves  the  utmost  measure  of  sutferiug  at  one  pe- 
I>d,  without  occasioning  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
Ire  at  another.  Drawn  from  the  ample  funds  of 
r  affluent,  it  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  periods  of  dis- 
less  ;  raised  by  assessment  upon  their  properties,  it 
rver  will  be  continued  when  the  necessity  for  its 
pport  has  passed  away.  In  periods  of  adversity  It 
lieves  real  suffering;  in  periods  of  prosperity  it  does 
It  encourage  inaction.  It  aitomplishes  all  the  ob- 
as  of  charity,  without  being  open  to  the  objections 
bich  occur  to  a  system  of  relief  founded  chiefly  on 
e  bequests  of  private  individuals. 

III. — The  most  important  effect  of  the  poor  laws, 
wever,  istobefound  in  theirinfluenee  upon  the  pri?i- 
^  of  population,  and  their  tendency,  by  relievinges- 
*ne  distress,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  those  habits 
on  which  a  redundant  population  takes  its  rise.  As 
is  is  the  most  important  consequence  of  their  esta- 
sbment,  so  it  is  the  one  concerning  which  the 
istest  mistakes  have  been  generally  received. 
If  it  were  true,  that,  by  providing  an  asylum  for  the 
jr  in  sickness,  distress,  or  old  age,  an  uncalled  for 
pulse  is  given  to  the  principle  of  population,  it  would 
luestionably  follow,  that  such  establishments  are 
ductive  of  more  misery  than  they  relieve-  It 
3"vea    the  most   serious  consideration,  therefore, 
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vbetber  these  consequences  really  flow  from  tliei 
and  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  lo  i 
main  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  lest,  from  tn 
taken  lenity,  he  defeats  the  object  which  be  has 
view. 

It  will  be  found  upon  examination,  that  these  a 
sequences  are  deduced  from  an  erroneous  view  of  th 
causes  which  restrain  the  increase  of  the  lower  orien; 
that  they  are  not  only  incorrect,  but  diametrically  i 
reverse  of  the  truth  ;  and  that  there  are  no  mee^ 
BO  effectual  in  checking  the  growth  of  a  redundant] 
pulation,  as  those  which  relieve  the  present  distc 
of  the  pour. 

If  the  higher  orders  were  furnished  with  an  asyli 
in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  a  provision  secured  fi 
tbeir   destitute  offspring,  adequate  to  their  maiotv 
nance  in  the  habits  to  which  they  have  been 
tomed,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  an  extraordinary 
uncalled  for  impulse  would  be  given  to  tbeir  increaa 
The  reason  is,  that  these  classes  being  alreadyendowi 
with  habits  of  foresight,  whatever  promises  a  proH 
sion  for  a  family,  removes  the  chief  difficulty  in  tk 
way  of  the  marriage  union.    If  the  lower  orders  wi 
all  possessed  of  the  property,  and  governed  by  the  I 
bite  of  their  superiors,  the  same  truth  would  be  u 
versally  applicable.     It  is  because  tbey  are  not  sot! 
the  effects  of  such  a  measure  are  the  reverse ;  I 
same  necessity  which  calls  for  the  interposition  of 
gal  relief,  changes  its  efl'eet  upon  the  principle  of  | 
pulation. 

Among  the  hihouring  classes  generally,  and  tbt!  d 
titute  portion  of  them  in  particular,  iuability  to  n 
a  family  may  check  the  growth  of  mankind,  buliti 
cer  teili  alone  prevent  Ike  cotitractinffofmarriage.  11 
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il  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  tbe  condition 
F  the  poor  tbis  truth  must  be  matter  of  observation  : 

0  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  varied  appearances  of 
he  species  it  is  matter  of  history.     Nor  is  it  difficult 

<o  assign  the  reason  for  this  peculiarity.  The  pas- 
■ioDS  of  our  nature  are  universal  and  inherent;  the 
wntroliing  principles  partial  and  acquired  ;  the  for- 
Deract  most  powerfully  where  the  latter  are  unknown. 
The  limitations  topopulat  ■  acquire,  in  the  progress 
f  society,  an  entire  ascen  '  over  the  physical  pro- 

^□sities ;   hut  these  limf  ^re  slow  of  growth. 

Old  unifonnly  prevail  niw_.  V  in  those  classes 

rhose  condition  is  the  farthest  removed  from  real  suf- 
ering.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
tmong  the  aristocracy  of  England,  to  whom  indigence 

1  unknown  :  they  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  among 
be  peasantry  of  Ireland,  who  are  continually  in  dan- 
[er  of  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Examine  the  different  nations  in  the  world,  or  the 
liSerent  classes  of  society  in  every  country.  Uriiver- 
lily  it  will  be  found,  that  extreme  poverty  is  accom- 
•nied  by  general  improvidence;  and  that  in  the 
preck  of  all  the  other  iiopes  or  enjoyments  of  life,  the 
nfluence  of  physical  desires  becomes  irresistible.  A 
xrtain  degree  of  indigence,  a  certain  familiarity  with 
iffering,  will  extinguish  the  principle  of  foresight 
ren  in  the  most  cautious  bosoms.  Overturn  the 
fabric  of  society ;  expose  the  aristocracy  to  the  wants, 
he  privations,  and  the  miseries  of  the  lowest  class, 
Uid  they  will  speedily  acquire  their  habits  ;  reckless- 
less  will  succeed  to  caution;  indolence  to  activity ; 
the  passion  for  present  indulgence  to  the  foresight  of 
^ture  advantage.  The  power  of  controlling  present 
leeire  speedily  ceases,  when  the  objects  to  be  gained 


by  such  sacrifices  have  disappeared  ;  there  is  but  ona 
way  to  make  men  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  tbVk 
is  to  give  them  some  inducement  to  abandon  present 
gratification. 

It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  nothing 
encourages  a  redundant  and  miserable  population  h 
powerfully  as  the  existence  of  unrelieved  siifferiag; 
because  it  spreads  those  habits  among  the  poor  from 
which  a  diseased  action  of  the  principle  of  population 
takes  its  rise.  The  inability  to  rear  their  olTspriii^ 
may  prevent  the  number  of  the  poor  from  becoming 
great  when  compared  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  their  country  aflfords;  but  while  misery  is  gene* 
rally  prevalent  they  will  always  be  redundant  when 
compared  with  the  share  of  that  subsistence  whidl 
tliey  can  command.  A  state  capable  of  maintaining 
ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  may  be  over-peopled  wheo 
it  has  only  one  : — all  classes  may  be  in  comfort  whei^ 
it  supports  nine. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  to  check  an  tindus 
increase  of  mankind  so  etTectually,  as  those  Instittk- 
tions  which,  by  relieving  distress,  dry  up  the  sourcei 
from  which  an  indigent  population  invariably  springs.' 
This  is  the  great  and  important  effect  of  such  estabUsb^ 
ments.  Every  individual  who  is  withdrawn  from* 
state  of  extreme  indigence  is  prevented  from  contri* 
buting  his  share  to  the  diff'usion  of  the  habits  front 
which  a  redundant  increase  of  mankind  arises.  Suffer" 
ing  among  the  poor,  like  contagious  fevers,  never  re- 
mains stationary  :  if  it  is  not  checked  it  spreads  itft 
ravages  :  if  the  rich  will  not  relieve  its  distresses  th^ 
will  speedily  be  made  to  feel  its  bitterness. 

If  it  were  possible  to  diffuse  property  and  industrf 
universally  among  the  pooi-,  and  spread  the  habiti 


lisite  to  preserve  them,  tlie  danger  of  an  undue  in- 
Me  would  be  entirely  obviated.  The  augmentation 
le  poor,  like  that  of  the  rich,  would  be  governed  by 
ton  and  prudence,  and  all  classes  would  advance 
irding  to  the  means  of  comfortable  eubRistence 
eh  they  could  command.  The  inequality  in  the 
Jftion  of  mankind  ;  the  varieties  of  human  tha- 
ler; the  disasters  incident  to  a  highly  civilized 
ditjon  ofsociety,  forbid  the  hope  that  such  a  stale  of 
ngs  can  ever  be  realized.  Every  approximation  to 
however,  that  can  be  effected,  advances  mankind 
tep  nearer  to  that  state  of  ideal  perfection  ;  every 
il  of  sijflering  which  is  relieved,  adds  to  the  sum  of 
rvidcnt  habits,  and  subtracts  from  the  spread  of 
kless  indulgence. 

There  is  no  such  error  as  to  imagine  that,  by  pro* 
iDg  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  we  give  an  impulse  to 
lulation,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed. 
eh  an  opinion  results  from  supposing  that  the  des- 
te  portion  of  mankind  are  governed  by  the  same 
va  in  contracting  marriages  as  the  opulent ;  a  sup- 
itioa  contradicted  by  everything  we  know  of  hu- 
1  nature.  The  supporters  of  this  opinion  forget, 
:  animal  passion  precedes,  both  in  the  individual 
the  species,  the  desire  of  gain  ;  that  its  inthience 
realest  where  the  other  enjoyments  of  life  are  the 
I;  and  that  to  leave  the  poor  in  unaided  misery, 
I  coDsigD  them  to  circumstances  where  experience 
yes  that  no  restraints  upon  the  principle  of  increase 
io  be  found.  It  is  by  relieving  suffering  wherever  it 
;  by  preventing  the  poor  from  sinking  to  that 
reme  depression  where  hope  is  extinguished  ;  by 
linishing  the  frequency  of  perfect  destitution,  and 


thereby  augmenting  the  dread  of  incurring  it ;  1 
the  most  effectual  barrier  against  an  undue  increti 
of  mankind  is  to  be  provided  ;  because  it  is  in  thai 
way  that  the  habits  are  arrested  which  precipitate  U 
poor  into  sensual  indnlgence,  and  level  their  nralti 
cation  to  that  of  the  lower  animals. 

Among  the  rich,  the  dread  of  falling  in  society' 
the  great  restraint  upon  population  :  among  the 
the  hope  of  rising.     The  former  have  everything ' 
lose  by  an  imprudent  marriage — ;the  latter  nothin 
The  dangers  of  poverty  have  no  terrors  to  those  amodi 
whom  they  are  habitual :  to  the  poor  they  appcB 
nothing  worse  than  the  risk  of  disease,  or  the  certain^ 
of  death  to  the  whole  of  mankind.     The  liumati  mil 
invariably  becomes  habituated  to  what  is  continiu 
present  to  its  observation :  the  greatest  dangers  i 
never  so  completely  overlooked,  as  by  those  who  I 
nearest  falling  into  them.     The  soldier  sports  wi 
death,  who  possibly  has  not  an  hour  to  live;  theri 
man  trembles  at  its  approach  while  yet  a  thotu 
miles  off. 

It  is  frequently  said,  that,  by  exhibiting  exam 
to  the  poor  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  imprudfll 
marriages,  we  will  prevent  their  recurrence.  ThS 
never  was  a  more  mistaken  idea.  The  effect  is  j 
the  reverse.  By  multiplying  examples  of  indiga 
among  the  lower  classes,  we  diminish  the  dread' 
incurring  it;  because  we  familiarize  the  poor  to' 
observation.  They  cease  to  regard  what  surroui 
them  in  every  direction,  as  either  extraordinary  oTi 
miliating,  and  come  at  last  to  look  upon  suffering 
the  unavoidable  lot  of  humanity,  and  momentary  g 
tification  as  its  only  enjoyment.     The  prevalence 
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icL  ideas  opens  (he  door  to  every  species  of  demo- 
latioD  :  geaeral  intoxication,  sexual  licentiousness, 
niversal  recklessues»,  speedily  follow  in  the  train 
f  such  misfortunes.  There  is  but  one  way  to  ar- 
ESt  these  evils,  and  that  is,  to  relieve  the  distress 
riucb  reduces  the  poor  into  those  circumstances, 
rhere  they  become  unavoidable. 

Compare  the  habits,  as  to  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
oagee  of  the  lower  Irish,  who  have  the  spectacle  of 
l^isery  constantly  before  their  eyes,  with  that  of  the 
(igher  and  middling  ranks  in  this  country,  who  know 
if  such  evils  only  from  occasional  observation,  and 
he  truth  of  this  observation  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
Among  ten  thousand  persons  in  a  complicated  state 
tt  society,  one  thousand  are  brought,  by  the  vicissi- 
Ldes  of  commerce,  or  the  dissolution  of  manners,  or 
SBSual  misfortunes,  into  necessitous  circumstances.  If 
lotbing  is  done  to  relieve  them,  experience  has  told  too 
irely  what  will  follow  :  the  young  will  fall  into  disso- 
e  habits,  and  become  in  early  youth  the  parents  of  an 
indigent  and  depraved  population  ;  the  aged  into  a  life 
'  mendicity,  and  corrupt  the  young  if  they  cannot 
duce  them.  The  streets  will  be  covered  with  the 
iCspring  of  persons  once  comparatively  virtuous,  now 
duced  by  suffering  to  the  lowest  condition,  and  the 
Uost  profligate  habits  ;  and  from  them,  as  so  many 
centres,  will  the  fatal  contagion  of  vice  and  improvi- 
lence  spread  in  every  direction.  Every  great  city  in 
e  empire  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
ibservation. 

If  these  thousand  individuals,  on  the  other  hand, 
re  auccoured  by  the  powerful  aid  of  legal  relief,  the 
incipient  evil  is  arrested  in  its  cradle.   Indigence,  often 
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the  parent  of  demoralization,  t:;  averted ;  i 
misfortUQes  are  prevented  frotn  producing  coaGn 
habits  ;  casual  disatitertt  froin  perinaneutly  destn; 
tb(^  liraitatioDs  to  popolatjoii.  The  yoDog  an  a 
from  the  abjss  of  iDfamy  and  nretchedness  intoiri 
they  were  od  the  point  of  falling :  the  vM  fnnl 
irregular  habits  which  spread  their  vices  thrnri 
extended  circle.  A  prolific  source  of  vice  aodg 
dicity  is  dried  up,  by  relieving  the  distressing 
they  were  both  cotameociog ;  an  unnecessary  at 
to  the  indigent  part  of  the  community  prevenledft 
arising,  by  saving  numbers  from  falling  intotben 
lesa  habits  which  would  speedily  have  prodacedtlx 
a  perennial  fountain  of  redimdant  ]H)pula(ioii  ai 
ed,  by  arresting  total  destitution  among  the  da 
from  which  it  usually  springs.  Nothing  is  of  m 
importance  than  to  prevent  the  standard  of  cool 
among  the  labouring  classes  from  falling:  notliing 
more  benefit  than,  as  nmch  as  possible,  to  prerort 
poor  from  ever  having  the  spectacle  of  i 
distress  exhibited  to  their  sight. 

Examine  the  countries  where  legal  relief  is  unkli 
Are  the  poor  there  distinguished  by  their  protiJ 
and  economical  habits  ?  Is  misery  compBrativelp 
and  the  increase  of  population  generally  regulold 
the  welfare  of  the  people  ?  Are  China,  or  Hul 
Persia,  or  Egypt,  or  Naples,  as  remarkaW 
valence  of  moral  restraint,  as  they  are  fori 
of  legal  provision  for  the  poor  ?  The  fact  i3  H 
the  reverse.     Among  the  unrelieved   mendica 
these  populous  countries,  the  utmost  recklessness,  I 
greatest  pressure  of  a  redundant  population  is  fl 
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Examine  the  institutions,  on  the  other 
I,  of  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Holland, 
Mia,  and  Norway,  where  comfort  and  industry  are 
enerolly  diffused,  and  the  principle  of  population 
Hiiparalively  under  due  regulation  ;  and  in  all,  a 
[  provision  for  the  poor  will  be  found  established, 
ay,  without  leaving  the  British  islands,  thef  strong- 
iroof  of  the  same  principles  may  be  discovered. 
■ibove  two  centuries  and  a-half,  a  system  of  legal 
flias  been  established,  and  acted  upon  throughout 
rhole  of  England  :  and  in  the  last  half  century, 
a  gradually  extended  through  all  the  great  cities 
ottand.  Are  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
ee redundant  in  numbers,  reckless  in  habits,  impro- 
Itincooduct  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
i|)rtaDd  opulence  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders, 
Bst  ID  England,  exceed  that  of  any  country  in  the 
4>  The  principle  of  population  is  more  limited  in 
ortioD  to  the  demand  for  labour,  than  in  any  other 
twbere  an  equally  complicated  condition  of  society 
a;  and  fewer  mendicants  are  to  be  seen  than  in 
JnatioD  of  Europe.  The  Parliamentary  Corn- 
Be,  after  the  fullest  investigation  into  the  state  of 
[WOT,  even  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  com- 
dal  distress,  have  reported,  that  the  native  poor 
le  island  have  no  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the 
18  of  their  comfortable  subsistence,  f 
nd  whence  is  it  that  the  crowds  of  unemployed 
have  been  generated,  who  now  overwhelm  the 
Bb  empire  ?  Is  it  in  the  workhouses  of  England, 
Doug  the  numbers  whom  her  vast  parochial  as-       ^^ 

ee  mte,  Ch.  VII. ;  anto  I.  37),  lI  sec,.  ^H 
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sessments  have  called  into  being  when  the  state 
ciety  (lid  not  require  their  production  ?  It  is,  < 
contrary,  among  the  morasses  of  Ireland,  among 
whom  want  and  nnisery  has  driven  from  their  I 
and  who  now  seek,  from  the  wealth  and  the  c 
of  Britain,  that  succour  which  is  denied  them 
institutions  of  their  native  land.  It  is  amid 
indigence  and  misery  of  her  unrelieved  poor,  tJ 
principle  of  population  has  displayed  it 
powers  ;  and  from  the  squalid  habits  of  her  re 
inhabitants  that  the  multitudes  have  issued,  wh 
fill  every  part  of  the  empire  with  distress.  A 
extraordinary,  a  nnore  memorable  example  of  tfa 
sequence  of  neglecting  the  poor  never  has  been 
bited  in  the  civilized  world.  The  system  of  repn 
the  mirabers  of  the  poor  by  depriving  them  of 
has  there  been  tried  to  lis  Jullest  extent ;  for  cent 
misery  and  want  have  stalked  through  the  land  { 
the  redundancy  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  di 
of  the  population,  are  in  consequence  now  gi 
than  in  any  country  of  the  world.* 

Moreover,  it  is  well  worthy  of  observaticm, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Grea 
tain,  the  evils  of  itinerant  mendicity  were  felt  jl 
strongly  as  they  now  are  in  the  sister  island. 
Scottish  Statute  Book  contains  no  less  than  niE 
ferent  statutes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  th 
pression  of  begging.f  and  we  know,  from  the  b( 
thority,that,atthe  Union, /ff>o£un(/rc(/Moiua)UJi 
beggars  were  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands  of  SO 

•  Humboldt's  VoyauM,  Vol.  xi.  p.  238. 
f   All  subaeqUGDt  to  ISTO. 
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one.*  The  preamble  of  the  English  statute  truly 
Klares,  that  the  country  was  d  istressed  by  the  num- 
of  unemployed  poor,  whom  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
BBBary  to  provide  for  by  assessment  on  the  parishes  ; 
Dd  the  contemporary  writers  have  left  the  most  la- 
tentable  accounts  of  the  extent  to  which  vagrant 
leudicity  prevailed  even  in  the  richest  English 
Bimties.f     If  these  accounts  are  compared  with  the 

lurishing  condition  of  the  English  poor  at  this  time, 
Aiere  the  paupers  live  better  than  the  industrious  la- 
ourers  of  the  continental  states,|.  they  furnish  the  most 
gnclusive  authority  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of 
igal  establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and 

le  salutary  efl'ect  which  they  have  in  elevating  the 
landard  of  comfort,  and  checking  the  habits  which 

id  to  a  redundant  population. 

The  force  of  this  example  becomes  still  stronger  if 
is  considered  that  the  English  poor  laws  labour 

ider  several  signal  defects,  which  must  have  gone 

r  to  counteract  their  beneficial  consequences.     In 

irticular,  the  practice  of  making  up  the  wages  of 
hie-bodied  labourers  to  a  certain  amount  from  the 
fU'ish  funds,  and  the  extreme  iujustice  of  laying  upon 
be  landed  proprietors  almost  the  whole  burden  of 
Qtnining  the  poor,  whom  the  manufacturers  have 
reated  to  their  own  great  profit,  have  gone  far  both 

encourage  idleness  among  the  labouring  classes,  and 

derange  the  relation  between  the  demand  for  labour 

pd  the  rate  of  wages.     It  is  the  most  striking  proof 

f  the  inherent  blessings  of  a  system  of  legal  relief, 

*  Fletcher  of  Haltoun'i  Speech  on  Union. 

f   Account  of  Oluiiceeter  au<l  Hereford,  pp.  T4~I03. 

J   Jacob's  Report,  p,  27. 
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that,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  it  has  produce 
such  beneficial  effects. 

Irelaod,  however,  not  only  has  afTorded  the  mot 
signal  proof  down  to  this  time  of  the  pernicious  eflei 
of  the  want  of  all  legal  relief  for  the  poor,  and  in  p 
ticular  of  the  immediate  tendency  of  such  a  state  fl 
things  to  induce  a  diseased  and  unlimited  action  i 
the  principle  of  increase ;  but  its  dreadful  exampl 
has  come  to  operate  so  forcibly  upon  the  public  raiai 
that,  in  spite  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Englid 
economists  standing  up  for  their  priuciples,  the  Iri 
demagogues,  striving  to  perpetuate  misery,  the  j 
of  agitation,  and  the  Irish  landlords  seeking  to  averti 
heavy  burdeu  from  their  properties,  the  great  measui 
of  justice  has  at  length  been  carried,  and  the  princip] 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  that  the  Irish  a 
well  as  the  English  poor  are  entitled  to  legal  reli* 
when  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Whether  the  peculii 
system  of  relief  there  recently  established  is  or  is  s 
the  best  that  could  be  devised  ;  in  particular,  wbetheB 
the  combination  of  public  works  at  a  reduced  rate  <£ 
wages  for  the  unemployed,  w'ith  domiciiiary  relief^ 
for  the  aged  and  impotent,  would  not  have  been  pie 
ferable  to  the  formation  of  great  unions,  where  aloDB 
relief  was  to  be  administered,  may  well  be  doubted! 
But  these  are  matters  of  detail  which,  although  c 
the  highest  practical  importance,  are  susceptible  of  i 
remedy  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience ;  I 
mighty  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  of  charity  0 
selfishness,  has  been  achieved ;  and  the  most  fornii' 
dable  combination  of  the  active  and  speculative,  1 
selfish  and  deluded  parts  of  mankind  ever  before  wiu' 
nessed   in  any  country,  overthrown   by   the  simiHe 
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ight  of  poignant  misery  upon  the  heart  of  a  Christ- 
Legislature. 
The  evidence  which  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commis- 
1,  many  of  \vhom  were  from  previous  opinions 
posed  on  principle  to  any  legal  relief  for  the  poor 
tatever,  have  collected  on  the  state  of  the  destitu- 
in  Ireland,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  commen- 
on  the  great  Christian  injunction  of  charity  that 
s  in  the  world;  and  cannot  fail,  if  attentively 
nsidered,  to  bring  conviction  to  the  coldest  heart, 
id  the  roost  obdnrate  understanding,  as  to  the  para- 
ount  necessity,  in  every  advanced  state  of  society,  of 
sorting  to  a  legal  relief  for  the  poor,  and  the  mani- 
experience  of  such  a  course,  with  a  view  to  stop 
diseased  action  of  the  principle  of  increase,  which 
ariably  springs  from  the  long  continuance  of  unre- 
«d  misery  among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
*  The  late  inquiry  in  Ireland,"  says  Mr 
BTODB,  the  secretary  to  the  comraiasion,  "  have 
us  the  evils  which  the  poor  laws  in  England 
ve  remedied,  compared  with  "which  those  of  their 
il-administration  sink  into  insignificance."  *  And 
rMoIl,  one  of  the  assistant  conamissioners,  observes, 
No  person  can  read  the  heart-rending  account  of 
B  distress  of  the  labouring  poor  iu  Ireland,  without 
ing  a  convert  to  the  necessity  of  some  compulsory 
OTision  being  made  for  the  destitute  poor."  f  The 
idence  collected  from  all  quarters  abundantlydemon- 
"ates,  that  the  poorer  and  more  destitute  the  people 
s,  the  earlier  do  they  marry  ;  while  the  only  traces 
prudential  conduct  are  among  those  who  have  been 
bHuated  to  comparative  comfort-l     And  of  the  ef- 

Botm*.  12i.  Reporl  on  Irish  P<wr.  +  Report  1935,  p.  338. 

:  Pint  Report,  3a. 
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feet  of  Buch  habits  prevailing  generally  araoi^ 
working  classes,  we  have  an  awful  proaf  in  the 
established  by  the  Report,  tbat  there  are  above 
millions  of  persons  iu  Ireland  who,  more  or  less, 
in  need  of  legal  relief," 

Scotland  was  long  and  triuraphantly  appealed  to 
the  opponents  of  parochial  relief,  as  affording  sn 
ample  of  a  country  where,  although  poor's  rates,  fot 
ed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
by  law  been  long  established,  yet  in  their 
adniinistratioo  very  little  had  been  done  for  the 
and  where  the  benefit  of  such  abstinence  from  li 
charity  had  been  thought  to  be  strongly  exemplil 
But  that  example  has  now  completely  broken  doi 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  not  merely  by  the  i 
nions  of  the  most  competent  observers,  but  facts  wl 
are  at  once  decisive  of  the  case,  that  the  evils  in  m, 
parts  of  Scotland,  from  the  want  of  adequate  relief 
the  poor,  have  become  excessive;  that  they  have 
nerated  their  usual  offspring,  typhus  fever,  and  ai 
eased  action  of  the  principle  of  increase  among 
destitute  classes ;  and  that  Scotland,  amidst  all  iU  i 
complacency  as  to  the  state  of  its  peasantry,  is  i 
sinking  to  a  level  with  Ireland,  both  in  the  misery 
the  poor,  and  the  consequent  unexampled  rapidity 
the  progress  of  crime.  The  admirable  Vital  Statistii 
Glasgow  by  Dr  Cowan  ;f  and  the  still  more  powr 
and  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  Mauagemeot  of  the  Pi 
in  Scotland  by  Dr  Alison,!  have  completely  estabi 

•  Report  1S36- 

t  Vital  $tatistii»  of  Glasgow,  by  Ueory  Cowan,  M  O.,  1838, 
t  On  the  Management  rX  tlie  Poor  in  Scotlaud,  by  Dr  A 
Edinburgh,  1639. 
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not  only  that  there  exists  among  the  poor  of  those 
ties  a  degree  of  misery  and  destitution,  certainly 
lexainpled  in  Britain,  probably  not  exceeded  in 
Europe,  if  Ireland  be  excepted,  but  that  this  destitu- 
ioo  is  the  result  of  these  cities  being  crowded  with 
poor  from  allquarters,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
■rts  of  the  country,  where  either  no  poor's  rates  at 
31  are  established,  or  they  are  administered  with  a 
Host  scandalous  degree  of  parsimony.  It  has  lately 
teen  established  also,  that  in  the  West  Highlands, 
rhere  there  is  practically  spealcing  no  poor's  rates 
'hatever,  and  not  a  fifteenth  of  the  gentiy  are  resi- 
|ent,  the  destitution  is  still  greater  ;  and  that  above 
(00,000  persons  there  are  constantly  at  the  starving 
IDint,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  multiplying  with 
i  rapidity  which  equals  even  that  of  London,  the  cen- 
of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom.*  And  of  the 
Ireadful  danger  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the 
tnner  in  which  it  speedily  comes  to  affect  the  high- 
orders  in  their  lives  and  property,  if  they  cannot 
reached  through  any  other  and  more  honourable 
liannel,  decisive  proof  is  aiTorded  by  the  facts  that 
10  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  were  seized  with 
grphus  fever,  the  well  known  attendant  on  want  and 
nisery  in  Glasgow,  in  the  single  year  1837 ;  f  of 
'hom  8180  died;  that  4-0,000  persons  have  had  fever 
1  that  city  within  the  last  three  years;  that  10,000 
lersons  have  had  fever  in  Dundee  in  the  last  four 
fears  ;  that  in  1838,  1  in  30  in  Edinburgh  was  a  fe- 
"fer  patient ;]:  while  in  Birmingham,  with  a  popula- 

*  Baird  Bii<)  Fiillerton's  Account  of  tlie  Poor  \o  the  Highlands  kd.A 

1, 57, 64,     Dr  Alison's  Reply  to  Mr  Monypenny,  IS. 
t  Ante,  IL  181,  wbere  the  tsblee  arc  Kiven- 
'   ¥  AliMS,  15,  2d  edition.    Cowan's  Vital  Statistics  cil  Glasgow. 
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tion  of  150,000,  in  the  seven  years  ending  1839,  Uie 
fever  cases  were  only  69  a  year  ;  in  Leeds,  with  t 
population  of  1 23,000,  only  274  ;  in  Manchester,  with 
a  population  of  280,000,  only  1391,  even  in  tht  dis- 
tress of  1837  ;*  while  in  crime  the  difterence  between 
Scotland  and  England  is  still  more  unfavourable  to 
this  part  of  the  island  ;  for,  while  in  seven  years  pf* 
ceding  1839,  the  committals  for  serious  offences  in  the 
former  country  had  advanced  from  2451  to  3446,  ot 
increased  a  half,  they  have  only  swelled  in  the  lat' 
ter  from  20,829  lo  33,094,  or  augmented  about  a 
tenth. t 

The  adversaries  of  the  poor's  rates  will  probaUf 
answer,  that  these  results  have  taken  place  not  hr 
consequence  of  legal  relief,  but  in  spite  of  it;  ao^, 
in  proof  of  their  argument,  they  refer  to  the  facts,  tbit 
one-twelfth  of  the  people  of  England,  in  1 818,  receir. 
ed  parochial  assistance,  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  assessment  was  then  from  seven  to  eight  million 
annually. 

In  supporting  a  proper  system  of  le^l  relief  for  tbl 
poor,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  argue  in  fsvod 
of  the  extension  of  assistance  to  employed  labourenl 
When  this  excrescence  is  removed,  as  it  now  is  in  En^ 
land,  by  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Act,  H 
must  go  far  to  diminish  the  number  of  paupers, 
many  parishes  of  the  Bouthem  counties  of  that  kingw 
dom,  the  labourers  whose  wages  were  formerly  madll 
up  from  the  parish,  were  above  one-half  of  the  wfadt 
number.  No  conclusive  argument  against  a  syat^ 
can  be  drawn  from  so  palpable  an  abuse  of  it.     Btf 

*  Alison,  15,  8(1  editioD,     Cowao'a  Vitnl  Statislici  of  Gla^fow. 
1"  ParUnmentarj'  Returns,  IS3£and  1838,  on  Crime, 


■u  supposing  that  the  paupers  of  Eaglatid   truly 

lounted  to  a  twelfth  or  even  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  »'oul<l  Qot  afford  the  smallest  argumeut  agaiost 

legal  provision  :  ou  the  contrary,  it  aflbrded  the 
clearest  Indication  of  its  necessity.  Such  a  state  of 
liiogs  arises  from  tlie  unequal  division  of  property; 
trom  the  multitude  who  live  by  wages  compared  to 
Ihe  few  who  possess  capital ;  and  while  this  in- 
rqualily  exists,  all  attempts  to  avoid  assessment  will 
be  found  to  be  impracticable,  without  an  appalling 
ind  eventually  destructive  increase  of  misery.  Had 
;he  Knglish  poor  laws  really  possessed  the  injuri- 
>u«  tendency  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  them,  it 
must  have  happened  that  the  labouring  classes  in 
that  country  would,  long  before  this  time,  have  been 
rendered  reduudant; — an  injurious  measure  affecting 
directly  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  indirect- 
ly extending  over  a  much  wider  circle,  must  have  in- 
duced habits  of  improvidence  and  reckless  increase 
among  the  poor,  during  the  long  period  that  it  has 
been  in  operation,  if  its  tendency  had  really  been  what 
is  generally  believed.  Experience  proves  that  causes 
of  much  less  general  effect  are  amply  sufficient  to  de- 
moralize the  lower  orders,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
political  circumstances.  The  total  absence  of  any  such 
effect  among  Ihe  people  of  England,  and  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  provident  habits  imder  the  shelter  of 
Jcgal  establishments  for  extreme  distress,  afford  the 
nioet  satisfactory  reason  for  concluding,  that  the  con- 
sequences supposed  to  flow  from  them  are  in  reality 
unfounded. 

That  the  habits  of  the  English  poor  are,  on  the 
whole,  hostile  to  a  redundant  increase  of  uumbers,  may 
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be  inferred  from  the  observations  of  Mr  MallUus  hii 
self,  tbat  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  su 
Bist,  in  general,  on  wlieaten  bread,  aud  therefore  a 
less  numerous  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  h^ 
become  habituated  to  inferior  fare  ;  a  state  of  ihingj 
decisive  against  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  poor) 
rates  to  lower  the  habits  of  the  poor.  The  same  fael 
is  demonstrated  by  tlie  extraordinary  multitudes  of 
Irish,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one  million  in  twenty 
years  preceding  1821,*  who  daily  flock  into  Britain, 
and  contrive  to  realize  a  subsistence  within  it ;  a  course 
of  things  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  » 
tives  of  the  island  hail  been  pressing  upon  the  litni 
of  employment. 

The  principles  which  should  regulate  the  distrilx 
tion  and  providing  of  legal  assessment  are  abundant^ 
obvious.  The  strife  of  local  and  contending  interests 
alone  renders  their  application  difficult  in  practice, 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  such  relief  being) 
that,  in  a  complicated  state  of  society,  the  poor  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  public  support,  it  fallows  that 
it  should  be  administered  to  all  persons  of  whatever 
country,  who  are  brought  into  the  circumstances  where: 
it  becomes  requisite.  To  limit  the  assistance  to  sucb' 
persons  as  have  acquired  claims  hy  birth  or  residencet 
is  not  less  impolitic  than  it  is  unfeeling.  It  would  be' 
highly  inexpedient  to  refuse  a  stranger,  affected  with, 
a  contagious  disorder,  admittance  into  a  public  bos^* 
tal,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  alien,  and  thereto 
spread  the  infection  through  a  whole  neighbourhood 
it  is  not  less  so  to  allow  the  contagion  of  unrelieved 

•  Humboldt's  Voyngos, 
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:9s  to  continue  lurking  among  tbc  poorer  classes 

;e  people. 
In  tlie  distribution  of  legal  aid,  especial  care 
be  taken  to  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
iridual  who  requires  it.  To  give  the  s»me  species 
relief  to  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  old, 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  It  was  the  wise  pro- 
ion  of  the  English  statute,  that  work  should  be 
tvided  for  the  able-bodied,  but  unemployed  poor ; 
A  bad  this  part  of  the  law  been  as  zealously  acted 
pn  as  that  which  provides  payments  to  the  infirm, 
effects  would  have  been  more  beneficial  than  they 
we  actually  been.  There  should  always  be  some 
blic  works  iw  progress,  upon  which  persons  thrown 
t  of  employment  should  be  engaged,  at  a  much 
Ver  rate  of  wages  than  what  other  workmen  receive. 
bis  would  exclude  the  danger  of  too  many  running 

such  employments  :  while  at  the  same  time  it 
>uld  be  no  incalculable  relief  to  the  poor  under  the 
ciHsitudes  of  commercial  enterprise.  All  able-bodied 
ETSons  claiming  relief  should  be  immediately  set  to 
eoe  works  ;  and  assistance  without  labour  confined 
'those  who  are  obviously  incapable  of  undergoing  it. 
I  the  distribution  of  relief,  it  is  of  essential  impor- 
hce  that  the  principle  oi  locality,  or  the  division  of 
£  poorer  quarters  of  e%'ery  city  into(i^"«/Wc/*,iQ  which 
'Sufficient  number  of  persons  are  to  be  appointed 
^lectors,  should  be  adopted.  Without  it,  the  exami- 
ktion  of  individual  cases,  and  the  separation  of  dis- 
ess  from  imposture  are  impossible  :  with  it,  there  la 
>  accumulation  of  distress  whic-h  cannot  be  investi- 
ited.  The  system  adopted  in  Scotland,  of  massing 
poor  in  all  the  parishes  in  great  cities  together. 
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and  referring  all  applications  for  relief  to  one  office, 
is  the  worst,  in  this  particular,  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

3.  The  application  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fnnds  of  pnblic  charity  to  the  pnrpose  of  providiotf 
the  means  of  emigraf'ton  to  the  young  and  ihe  activj 
of  both  sexes,  would  be  a  most  important  measure,' 
both  with  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  future  increase.  If  it  be 
true,  that  unrelieved  distress  becomes  the  fountain  of 
a  redundant  population,  and  speedily  generates  a  dis- 
eased action  of  the  principle  of  iucrease,  it  follows, 
that  the  removal  of  that  distress,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  poor  in  more  favourable  situations,  is  the  most 
effectual  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
When  emigration  is  left  to  itself,  it  frequently  wil 
draws  the  better  classes,  who  have  the  capital  and  t 
terprise  requisite  to  undertake  it ;  leaving  the  indigen 
andreckless,  from  whom  a  redundant  population 
likely  to  spring,  to  vegetate  in  their  native  land.  ] 
is,  therefore,  of  immense  importance  to  turn  in) 
this  channel  the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  con 
munity,  and  to  provide  from  the  public  funds,  tl 
means  of  their  removal  and  settlement.  By  so  doin 
we  not  only  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  industriou 
and  better  classes  who  remain  behind  ;  but  we  gi 
quit  of  the  persons  who  are  likely  to  derange  the  pril 
ciple  of  population  by  the  reckless  habits  which  tluf 
have  acquired. 

The  danger  so  often  apprehended,  that,  by  remoi 
ing  a  portion  of  the  people,  we  shall  leave  a  voi 
wliifh  will  speedily  be  filled  up,  is  entirely  chimerics 
No  (/a/iger  need  ever  be  apprehended frovt  measun 
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c/i  hetier  the  cond'ttma  of  the  poor ;  it  is  from  their 
idatioii  and  sufTeriag  that  a  redundance  of  num- 
from  their  comfort  and  prosperity,  that  n  due  re- 
Lion  of  population  is  to  be  expected.     If  indeed 
}  were  to  retain  the  improvident  habits  after  their 
lition  waa  ameliorated  which  they  did  before  that 
it.  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  benefit  of  Buch  re- 
nls  would    be  but  temporary.     But  nothing  is 
certain  than  that  they  would  not  do  this.     The 
raeaeures  which  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
pie,  by  removing  some  of  their  indigent  members, 
Ud  develope  the  limitations  to  the  principle  of  id* 
le  among  the  remainder,  by  extricating  them  from 
imstances  where  recklessness  is  unavoidable,  and 
Dg  thera  in  situations  where  comfort  can  be  felt. 
Towards  an  equitable  system  of  poor  laws,  it  is 
itpetisable  that  an  equal  mode  of  assessment  should 
idopted.     The  unequal  distribution  of  the  burden 
Bngland,  where  the  assessments  are  raised  by  pa- 
I,  and  manufacturers  are  only  rated  as  the  pro- 
tors  of  large  houses,  is  obvious.     That  the  bur- 
iliould  be  in  some  degree  local  is  obvious,  from 
sonsideration,  that  the  advantage  which  the  high- 
rders  derive  from  the  great  accumulation  of  the 
in  particular  places    is   in    some  degree  local 
In  the  vicinity  of  a  manufacturing  town  pro- 
y  of  every  kind  is  often  raised  to  ten  times  its  on- 
l1  value,  by  the  very  multiplication  of  workmen 
ch  renders   public   assessment   unavoidable.     It 
Qd  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  tax  remote 
iniltural  districts,  which  had  a  lesser  sliare  either  in 
production,  or  the  advantages  of  such  asaerablages, 
be  same  rate  as  those  who  had  both.     That  the 
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assessment  by  parishes,  however,  is  objectionable,  is 
clear,  from  the  circumstance,  that  excessive  iuequati* 
ty  in  the  burden  is  to  be  met  with  ;  and  that  a  pro- 
prietor on  one  side  of  au  imaginary  line  frequently 
pays  ten  times  as  much  as  his  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bour. How  the  details  should  be  adjusted  is  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  them. 
The  principle  obviously  is,  that  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  poor  should  be  laid  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  the  share  which  individuals  have  bad 
in  producing  their  accumulation  ;  and  the  advantage 
which  they  have  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from 
their  labour. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  this  point  is  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  consideration,  nothing  can  be  clearer, 
than  that  the  effort  which  the  landed  proprietors,  in  si- 
tuations where  they  are  eitber  not  at  all  or  unly  slightly 
burdened,  uniformly  nrjake  to  throw  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  entirely  as  a  burden  upon  those  districts 
where  they  are  actually  situated  in  great  numbers,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  and  such  as  should  re- 
ceive no  countenance  either  from  the  Legislature  or  i 
disinterested  classes  of  the  community.  There  h 
part  of  the  country  which  does  not  share,  and  largelfj 
share,  in  the  advantages  of  the  market  for  its  produerij 
which  has  been  opened  by  the  consumption  of  t 
great  commercial  towns,  and  manufacturing  dislrid 
of  the  country.  Where  would  the  agriculture  of  tU 
British  islands  be,  if  the  markets  of  London,  Dublil 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh, wet 
withdrawn  from  their  farmers?  If  the  landholders  o 
sider  themselves  in  remote  situations  noways  benefit^ 
by  the  consumption  of  these  towns  and  mauufacturid 
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>rovinces,  lei  them  cease  to  oppose  the  abolition  of 
roru  laws,  and  let  the  urban    population  of  the  < 
pire  be  at  once  and  avowedly  fed  by  the  produce 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine.     But  while  they  content 
■od  justly  contend,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  protect- 
ing duty,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  consunip- 
liOD  of  these  great  marts  of  the  human  race,  for  na- 
live  agricultural  industry,  let  them  not  endeavour  to 
sbake  themselves  loose  of  the  concomitant  burden^ 
ifrhich  necessarily  follow  the  assemblage  of  such  hug 
Brasses  of  mankind  in  particular  districts ;  or  throi 
tlpon  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  they  are  col- 
lected, the  whole  weight  of  a  dense  population,  in  the 
beiiefits  of  whose  industry  they  so  largely  partake. 

Farther,  there  is  another  and  an  equally  obvious  io*; 
|VBtice,  arising  from  the  limitation  of  a  legal  assess- 
ment, and  the  conferring  of  legal  relief  only  in  parti 
cular districts,  that  its  immediate  effect  is  to  throw  the 
poor  from  alt  parts  of  the  country,  where  no  aid  is 
provided,  in  great  and  sometimes  unbearable  numbers, 
gipoa  those  where  assistance,  wbether  legal  or  volun- 
tary', is  provided.  The  poor  are  not  slow  in  discover. 
tog  the  places  where  their  uiisery  is  likely  to  meet 
jB'ith  sympathy,  or  their  destitution  with  relief;  they 
IVJilingly  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  flock  to  the  dis- 
tricts where  such  advantages  are  to  be  obtained.  This 
fvU  has  long  been  sorely  felt  in  Scotland,  where  a  large 
iftrt  of  tiio  parishes  in  the  kingdom  have  establish- 
m]  no  assessment  for  the  poor  »t  all  ;  and  in  almost  all 
be  remainder,  the  sum  allowed  to  the  destitute  is  so 
•■ifling,  generally  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a-week,  as  to  be  aU 

Kual  to  nothing.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  ^^ 
im  these  unrelieved  districts  are  necessarilv^^^ 
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thrown  as  a  burden  on  Edinburgh  and  Glasgcnr, 
where  numerous  charitable  establishmentfi  exist;  aii 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  on  the  one  band,  joioelii 
the  humane  feelings  of  the  inhabitanti  on  the  otho; 
have  in  these  towns  led  to  the  establishment  of  ali^! 
provision,  though  hitherto  on  a  most  inadei|uate  a 
The  landholders  of  Scotland,  while  they  admit  |l 
paramount  necessity  for  parochial  assessment  iatl 
great  towns,  loudly  protest  that  they  are  not  ca 
for  iu  their  rural  districts  ;  forgetting  that  two-tliinA 
of  the  poor  of  these  great  citiee  are  composed  trf  ti 
rural  paupers  who  have  been  driven  into  the  towns)] 
thealmost  total  want  of  relief,  either  legal  or  volanta^^ 
in  the  country.  The  "ignorant  impatience  of  taxstio^ 
is  so  strong  a  principle  among  all  men,  that  it  nuyh 
considered  as  hopeless  to  get  the  distant  propria 
to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  of  general  and  gradui 
assessment,  however  loudly  called  for  by  every  p 
^^^^  ciple  of  justice,  humanity,  and  ultimate  erpedieud 
^^^^  but  as  this  evil  is  one  of  general  influence,  and  whi 
^^^H  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  burden  which  faibl 
^^^H  heavily  on  the  public  funds,  voluntary  chanty  of  l| 
^^^H  towns,  it  behoves  their  inhabitants  to  set  themsdV 
^^^f  seriously  to  obtain  the  redress  of  so  great  a  grien 
V  if  not  from  better  motives,  at  least  from  a  r^Bid' 

■  their  own  patrimonial  interests. 

I  Moreover,  in  this  important  matter  of  the  ftneik 

I  working  out  of  a  system  of  relief  for  the  poor,  it  isi 

I  the  very  highest  importance  not  to  lose  sight  of  tl 

I  principle,  that  the  persons  who  are  to  be  finallyentti 

M  ed  with  the  right  of  determining  to  whatpartiean 

^^^  from  ihe  public  funds  should  be  extended,  andw 

^^^k  amountof  relief  they  should  receive,  should  netbei 
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ETsons  whoareliable  to  tlie  assessment,  nor  under  their 
ntrol;  for  if  they  areso,  the  universal  Impatience  of 
Einkind  at  taxation  is  such,  that,  even  for  the  most  ne- 
iecssary  purposes,  or  the  discharge  of  the  most  solemn 
duties,they  will  iiivariahlyresisttbe  burden, or  diminish 
the  relief  to  a  ruinously  low  pittance  ;  and  by  their  ob- 
stinacy in  this  particular,  render  abortive  the  wisest 
and  most  benevolent  legislative  provisions.  When 
the  principle  is  once  understood  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sound  legislation  on  this  subject,  that  the 
claims  of  the  poor  for  relief  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
■  petition,  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  a  volun- 
tary donation,  but  a  legal  rigbt,  founded  upon  the 
claim  which  the  destitute  and  impotent  poor  in  a  com- 
plicated state  of  civilized  society  everywhere  have  to  a 
leasonable  support  from  the  more  opulent  and  fortunate 
classes  of  society,  who  have  been  enriched  or  maintain' 
ftdby  their  labour, — it  becomes  sufficiently  evident  that 
Ibe  duty  of  determining  between  the  applicants  for  this 
belief,  and  the  persons  who  are  entrusted  with  its  dis- 
tribution, must  not  be  left  to  the  final  adjudication — the 
parties  who  are  to  be  burdened  with  the  assessment. 
To  do  this  is  nothing  less  than  to  entrust  one  party 
\a  a  law-suit,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  judging  of 
luH  Opponent's  case — a  principle  universally  repudiated 
by  the  laws  and  practice  of  all  civilized  nations. 
I  What  should  we  say,  if  it  were  gravely  proposed, 
tbat  all  claims  upon  a  railway  company,  or  road  trus- 
or  any  other  public  incorporation,  were  to  he 
inaily  disposed  of  by  a  committee  of  the  holders  of 
tie  stock,  or  the  persons  liable  to  assessment  under 
Rich  bodies  ?  Every  man  at  all  acquainted  with  bu- 
affaire  may  easily  conceive  what  sort  of  justice 
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would  be  got,  if  parties,  whose  profits  were  to  be  ^ 

miaisbed,  or  burdens  ijicreased,  by  the  amount  of  tl 

claims  thus  made  upon  them,  %vere  to  be  eotruste 

with  the  sole  power  of  judging  to  what  extent  tht 

were  to  be  admitted.      Experience   has    abundant] 

proved  the  extreme  reluctance  to  submit  to  an  a 

nient  which    distiiiguiiihes   mankind    in   all 

stances ;  and  in  an  especial  manner,  tbe  extraorf 

iiary  reluctance  to  impose  such  a  burden,  which  d 

racterizes   the  landed  proprietors,   especially  of  t 

middle  or  lower  ranks,  and  in  remote  situations 

and  with  this  universal  disposition,  tbe  great  difficntt 

of  getting  the  consent  of  any  city  or  county  to  any  a 

siderable  burden  of  assessment  proposed  to  be  impose 

upon  them,  aflbrds  sufficient  evidence.    It  may  read 

be  conceived,  therefore,  what  reluctance  such  bodies e 

men  must  always  fee]  in  augmentin^r  a  poor's  rate 

and  how  totally  inadequate  the  orphans,  aged,  an 

destitute,  who  appUed  for  such  relief,  must  be,  I 

maintain  the  contest  with  the  wealthy  bodies  on  wbd 

the  assessment  is  to  be  imposed.    Such  are  the  di^ 

ficulties  arising  from  these  circumstances,  thatittn 

safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  wisest  and  moat  beni 

volent  system  of  legal  relief  that  human  wit  cool 

devise,  would,  in  practice,  be  soon  rendered  i 

nugatory,  if  the  power  of  judging  in  the  apjrfio 

tions  for  a  share  of  its  bene6ts  were  wholly  1 

in  the  rate-payera,  or  any  persons  under  their  conW 

Strong  as  these  statements  are,  they  will  not,  t 

any  person  practically  acquainted  with  mankind,! 

deemed  either  unnecessary  or  exaggerated.  And  oft! 

practical  evil  which  may  result  from  the  admission! 

opposite  principle  into  the  frame-work  of  thepol 
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hws,  we  have  a  signal  example  in  the  consequences 
Irhich  have  resulted  from  it  in  the  Scotch  law.  The 
old  Scotch  statutes,  particularly  the  act  1759,  chap. 
48,  contain  as  humane  and  wise  provisions  for  the 
management  and  relief  of  the  destitute  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  human  wisdom  to  devise  ;  and  the  due  exe- 
>CUtion  of  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  con- 
Idition  of  tlie  Scottish  poor  on  the  very  best  possible 

EQting,  and  render  wholly  unnecessary  the  introduc- 
m  of  either  commissions  or  inquiries  from  our 
uthern  neighbours.  The  injunctions  of  the  Scotch 
hw  as  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  poor  are 
idmost  exactly  the  same  as  the  4.3d  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
the  administration  of  the  parochial  assessment  is  most 
properly  entrusted,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  he- 
Htors  and  kirk-session  of  each  parish.  If  their  deci- 
tion  upon  the  claims  for  relief  and  the  amount  to  be 
•warded  had  been  subjected  to  a  cheap  and  expeditious 
uode  qf  review,  the  system  would  have  worked  with 
\be  most  perfect  justice  and  efl&ciency  to  the  property 
tftbe  heritors  on  tlieoneside,  and  the  claims  of  the  des- 
Itute  and  unfortunate  on  the  other.  But  unfortunately 
Ik  Court  of  Session  took  up  the  idea,  not  so  much  from 
my  express  statutory  inj  unction  to  guide  them,  as  from 
irroneous  considerations  of  expedience,  and  a  belief  of 
feenecessity  of  keeping  down  the  burdens  of  the  poor's 
IBtes,  that  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  were  Jntend- 
Id  by  the  law,  in  this  matter,  to  form  an  independent 
Vdicatory,  whose  decisions  were  revietcahle  only  by 
%e  Court  of  Session,  the  highest  tribimal  in  the  king- 
loin  ;  and  this  legal  principle  has  been  established  by 
BVeral  decisions.  The  effects  of  this  system  of  allow- 
Itg  one   party  in  a  suit  to  judge  without  appeal  to 
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what  extent  his  oppooent's  claims  are  to  be  sustained, 
have  been  ia  the  highest  degree  disastrous.  The 
principle  has  been  universallj'  adopted  and  acted  on 
by  the  kirk-sessions  in  almost  every  part  of  Scotland, 
that  poor's  rates  are  a  most  formidable  burden,  perni' 
cious  alike  to  the  rich  and  poor,  which  it  ia  the  duty 
of  all  friends  to  their  country,  and  of  themselves,  to 
reduce  as  much,  and  if  they  are  forced  on,  to  render  as 
light,  as  possible.  Without  ascribing  to  the  memben 
of  these  kirk-sessions  intentional  inhumanity,  and  ad> 
mitting  that  many  of  them,  in  every  part  of  the  couo* 
try,  are  men  of  the  highest  worth  and  benevolena 
sufficient  evidence  exists,  from  the  general  state  of  th 
poor  in  Scotland,  to  show,  that  the  administration  t 
the  law  has  been  entrusted,  without  the  power  of 
practical  review,*  to  a  body  who,  however  reaped 
as  individuals,  are  not,  in  their  collective  capacity,  c 
pable  of  doing  justice  in  the  matter.  The  amount 
aliment  which  is  generally  awarded  even  in  gre 
towns,  such  as  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  is  a  shillii 
a  week,  or  about  three  halfpence  a  day, — a  pittan 
upon  which,  in  large  towns,  it  is  barely  possible 
support  a  suffering  and  lingering  existence.  Tliis  h 
been  the  practical  result  of  allowing  the  heritors  ai 

•  It  b  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  a  review,  wliich  can  be  ({otoi 
in  tbe  Court  of  Scshioq,  where  Ibe  lowest  espense  at  which  a  proo 
can  be  triudis  from  L.  50  to  L.  100,  practically  amounts,  in  sU  c«M 
paupera,  to  on  absolute  proliibition ;  the  mure  especially,  as  it  is  i 
known,  that  the  Court  would  feel  the  utmost  reluctance  at  inl 
with  the  determination  of  tlieheritorsand  kirk-session,  eitberutofl 
quantum  of  aliment  to  be  allowed  to  the  applicant,  or  the  claimli 
any  individual  applicant  for  relief;  and,  therefore,  that  there  isnotliil 
to  bo  made  by  agents  of  the  speculation  of  a  law-suit,  which  is  ll 
great  means  by  which  poverty,  in  the  ordinary  case,  is  able  to  contel 
with  the  advantages  of  wealth. 
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Beveions  tbe  power  of  judging  in  their  own  case 
nit  review.  What  the  aliment  should  be  is  de- 
iy  proved  by  what  has  been  practically  establish- 
r  magistrates  of  burghs  and  the  ordinary  courts 
r,  as  an  allowance  for  prisoners  and  parties  even 
I  humblest  rank  of  life.  It  is  L.  G  a  year  even  for 
font  child,  and  L.  10  or  L.  12  for  a  grown  i>erson. 
daculloch  correctly  estimates  the  average  cost  of 
taining  a  human  being  at  L.8  a  year  for  food 
t*  From  the  report  of  the  intelligent  Govem- 
l  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Mr  Hill,  it  appears  that  tho 
Ige  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  jail,  where 
t  is  no  provision  for  their  working  while  in  con- 
pent,  over  all  Scotland,  is  about  L.  15  a  year,  and 
,  under  the  most  improved  management,  there  is 
rospect  of  reducing  it  below  L.  12,  unless  the  pri- 
r  can  work  for  himself;  so  that  under  the  pre- 
eystem  in  Scotland  the  guilty  criminal  who  is 
ped  in  jail  receives,  as  a  deserved  punishment 
lerious  crimes,  about  six  times  as  much,  at  the 
Vc  expense,  for  his  maintenance,  as  the  aged  and 
rtent  poor, — a  great  portion  of  whom  have  spent 
t>eat  part  of  their  life  in  houest  industry,  and  been 
Epitated,  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  into  a  state 
estitution.  Wheu  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  tbe 
tf  thus  afforded  in  Scotland  for  the  poor  is  consi- 
id,  along  with  the  vast  numbers  of  persons,  cer- 
\y  not  less  than  250,000,  between  the  country  aud 
towns,  who  are  retained  year  after  year  in  this 
!  of  misery  and  destitution,  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
ing  to  any  reflecting  person,  that  serious  crime  is 
easing  faster  in  Scotland  than  in  any  couutry-in 
irpe ;  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  mul- 

•  StMMtics  of  Uic  British  Empire,  i.  472. 
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tiplied  FORTV  FOLD  ;*  or  that  the  destitution  andmi' 
seryof  the  poorer  classes,  both  in  great  towns  and  maiijr 
remote  districts  of  the  country,  haa  reached  a  pitch 
unparalleled,  except  in  Ireland,  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that,  in  one  of  its  great  towns,  forty  thou- 
sand persons  have  been  seized  with  typhus  fever  in 
the  last  three  years. 

One  simple  and  obvious  remedy  exists  for  these 
multiplied  evils.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the 
ordinary  local  courts  of  law  jurisdiction  in  question! 
between  paupers,  and  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions 
having  the  administration  of  the  poor  funds,  both  as 
to  the  persons  admissible  on  the  poor's  roll,  and  the 
amount  of  aliment  to  be  awarded.  In  the  Small  Debt 
Courts  of  the  Sheriffs  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  cases 
of  this  sort  might  be  decided  in  a  week,  and  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  shijlings  each.  Such  a  change  seems  all  that 
is  necessary  to  put  the  present  law  on  a  most  salutary 
footing,  and  arrest  that  formidable  deluge  of  contagion 
and  crime,  which,  if  not  cheeked,  will  soon  render 
and  property  as  insecure  in  this  country  as  they  bal 
long  been  in  the  neighbouring  island. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  estabhi 
ment  of  the  new  poor  law  in  England  has  been 
short -to  enable  a  clear  opinion  to  be  formed  on 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  great  national  alteratii 
and  unquestionably  the  present  state  of  those  ti 
great  indexes  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
the  people  of  a  country — typhus  fever  and  the 

mitments  of  persoas  for  BeriouR  offences 


— MorcHu's  Stadstique  tie  la.  Grand  Bretagne,  i.;  and  pBrlianienai 
Report  on  Crime  in  Scotland  Tor  1S3S,  p.  105. 
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[mc,  does  not  indicate  that  the  condition  of 
in  that  country  lias  been  materially  impaired  by 
went  change  ;  for  the  Parliamentary  returns  show 
crime  in  Eugland  for  the  last  seven  years  has  only 
eased  about  a  tenth,  while  in  Scotland,  in  the  same 
od,  it  has  advanced  nearly  a  half;  and  typhus 
in  the  former,  England,  is  comparatively  un- 
■n,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  constantly  making  the 
formidable  ravages.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
nirable  appearances,  there  are  certain  particulars 
hich  the  new  poor  law  in  England  appears  to  be 
itially  defective ;  and  fortunately  a  remedy  can  be 
[ied  (o  these  evils  %rithout  impairing  the  great 
[tical  benefits  in  other  particulars  which  the  new 
bas  introduced. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  English 
law,  that  relief  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor  only 
public  workhouses,  seems  not  to  be  unreasonable, 
'cference  to  tlie  young  or  middle-aged  and  un- 
ried  of  either  sex ;  but  when  applied  indiscrimi- 
iy  to  all  applicants,  however  frail  and  infirni, 
ried  or  unmarried,  it  appears  to  be  fraught  witli 
kaoat  obvious  injustice.  Where  persons  have  ar- 
d  at  old  age,  and  have  been  habituated  for  a  long 
?8e  of  years  to  the  attention  of  their  wives  or  farai- 
it  is  a  great  hardship,  perhaps  in  some  cases  a 
Oty,  to  place  them  in  a  situation  where  they  are 
illy  separated  from  both,  and  subjected  to  a  con- 
tnent,  often  in  a  state  of  debility  or  extreme  old 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  a  severe  criminal 
lishment.  Domiciliary  relief  appears  to  be  the  true 
tern  in  such  cases,  and  accordingly  a  combination 
luch  relief,  with  support  in  workhouses,  has  long 
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been  established  ia  Paris,  where  the  burden  of  i 
lutioa  is  extremely  heavy  from  a  want  of  pcxir'ii 
in  a  great  part  of  the  nirai  dbtricts,  and  wlmt 
organization  of  all   institutions  of  ihLs 
has  been  brought  to  the  very  higbest  state oTI 
perfection. 

8.  The  rule  of  separating  wives  from  tim 
bands,  which  is  universally  acted  upon  in  tbe 
unions,  is  one,  especially  when  applied 
vancediuyears,  which  must  often  beatteui 
great  hardship,  and  which,  considering 
ber  of  the  poor  who  are  reduced  to  destituttoo  tbt 
no  fault  of  their  own,  tbe  law  should  never  impa 
the  condition  of  receiving  l^al  relief.  Domid 
support  appears  to  be  the  true  princif^e  in  all 
cases.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  going  too  far  toa 
that  the  feeling  which  must  thus  necessarily  bei 
ed  in  the  public  mind,  will  in  course  of  time  be 
such,  that,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  people,  aai 
charity  of  the  poorer  classes  are  completely 
in  England,  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this 
will  have  become  indispensable. 

3.  The  principle  of  laying  the  maintenance  o(l 
tard  children  exclusively  upon  tbe  mother,  ap| 
be  one  of  the  most  unjust  and  inexpedient  tint 
possibly  be  imagined.  It  was  intended,  no  doub^ 
deter  young  women  from  bringing  such  a  burieBI 
on  themselves  and  society,  and  founded  upw 
same  principle  which  has  so  often  been  ui^ed 
legal  relief  or  voluntary  charity  being  afforded  to] 
lie  distress.  Experience,  however,  has  now  i 
iBtly  proved  that  sucli  views  are  entirely  erroni 

1  that  the  only  effect  of  denying  such  relief  to 


i  poor  is  to  throw  tlieiii  into  that  state  of 
ration  in  which  the  animal  passions  invariahly 
itb  irresistible  force  upon  mankind.  In  thepar- 
rcase  of  illegitimale  children,  these  important 
lerations  acquire  additional  force  from  the  cir- 
lance,  that  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  throws 
iirden  of  an  imprudent  or  criminal  act  in  which 
lersuns  are  concerned  upon  one  only,  and  that, 
he  one  who  is  frequently  least  to  blame ;  and 
by  imposing  such  a  burden  upon  destitute  young 
fn,  which  they  hardly  ever  have  the  means  of 
>rtiug,  it  gives  a  fatal  impulse  to  that  most  atro- 
of  all  crimes — the  murder  of  their  infant  off- 
g  by  the  mother  who  bore  it, 
odome  de  Stael  has  said,  tbat  there  are  but  two 
in  human  atTairs, — that  which  preceded  and  tbat 
h  followed  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  The 
I  of  the  observation  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
1  its  influence  upon  the  condition  of  tlie  poor. 
:  servitude,  universal  before  its  arrival,  has 
;  tinder  its  influence:  the  most  grievous 
1  of  social  existence,  that  between  the  frec- 
and  the  slave,  has  been  abolished :  a  new  rela- 
betweeo  the  higher  and  lower  orders  for  ever  es- 

JBb  altered  state  of  human  affairs,  if  the  means 
QvDvement  afforded  to  the  poor  have  been  en- 
id,  tlie  calamities  to  which  they  are  exposed  have 
ioereaBed:  if  they  have  escaped  the  restrictions 
Wjfy.  they  have  incurred  the  destitution  of  free- 
^frhe  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  however, 
^Ubrgot  the  increased  necessities  arising  from 
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upon  the  afflueat, — in  the  kindly  relation  it  establistu 
between  the  different  classes  of  society, — in  the  reveli 
tion  of  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
it  has  succoured  the  impending  evils,  and  made  the  r. 
cissitudes  of  life  the  means  at  once  of  awakening  tl 
virtues,  and  mitigating  its  distresses. 

So  uniformly  and  emphatically  is  the  great  duty  0 
Christian  Chahity  impressed  upon  mankind  il 
the  New  Testament,  that  our  Saviour  may  be  saidU 
have  come  into  the  world  chiefly  to  enforce  its  p( 
formance.  For  the  neglect  of  this  duty  no  excus 
will  be  received  ;  by  its  discharge  the  greatest  sins  tn^ 
be  forgiven.  Intheday  of  Judgment  itself  its  violatid 
will  form  theground  of  the  condemnation  of  the  wickei 
It  is  by  its  general  performance  that  the  succour  of  ti 
poor  in  a  complicated  state  of  society  is  provided,  an 
the  discharge  of  individual  obligation,  the  relief  of  la 
dividual  suffering,  made  the  means  of  permanentljr 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  species. 

The  person  who  yields  to  the  feelings  of  beneTO 
lence, — the  Christian  who  obeys  the  precepts  of  hi 
religion — intend  only  to  succour  a  human  being;  n 
ultimate  or  remote  consequences  are  either  intended  di 
perceived.  These  ultimate  consequences,  however,  av 
yet  more  important  tlian  the  immediate  effects  of  b« 
neficence.  They  reach  far  beyond  the  individual  whil 
receives  it;  they  extend  to  generations  yet  unbora; 
they  prevent  the  growth  of  misery,  though  only  i 
tended  for  its  relief.  In  the  high  standard  of  comfort 
now  apparent  among  the  English  people;  iutheneatl 
uess  of  her  cottages, — the  enjoyments  of  her  labourenj 
. — the  affluence  of  her  middling  ranks,  we  discern  t 
remote  consequences  of  the  chanty  of  our  forefather* 
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of  that  Diviue  principle  which  has 
Wen  the  laws  with  its  spirit,  and  intended  only 
lOUr  present  misery,  has  formed  permanent  ha- 
nd assuaged  unborn  misfortune. 
re  ia  no  variance,  therefore,  between  the  pre- 
>f  philosophy  aud  the  injunctions  of  religion : 

not  required  to  do  violence  to  our  feelings  from 
aclusious  of  our  reason  ;  the  preveution  of  mi- 
I  not  forwarded  by  denying  it  assistance.  The 
Its  of  the  human  heart  are  in  perfect  unison 
he  best  interests  of  tli«  species  ;  the  discharge 
ristian  duty  the  surest  foundation  of  social  hap- 
,  In  relieving  distress  we  not  only  mitigate  its 
less,  but  diminish  its  frequency  ;  in  attending 

welfare  of  the  present  generation,  we  take  the 
iffectual  means  of  improving  the  habits  of  that 

is  to  succeed  it. 

B  a  noble  and  touching  spectacle  of  human  vir- 
behold  these  principles  regulating  the  conduct 

Legislature ;  to  see  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
tarily  binding  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the 
ate,  and  the  duty  of  charity  not  only  recommend- 

the  individual,  but  declared  obligatory  on  the 
:.  It  is  a  salutary  principle  to  pervade  a  state, 
ihe  selfish  shall  not  escape  performance  of  their 
t;  nor  poverty  be  permitted  to  perisb,  when 
b  exists  for  its  relief.  Nor  is  the  discharge  of 
social  duties  without  its  reward  even  in  this 
1.     We  discern  it  in  the  improved  habits  of  the 

the  steady  spread  of  national  wealth,  the  mea- 

growth  of  population.  Among  the  many  claims 
I  the  British  Legislature  has  to  the  gratitude  and 
ration  of  mankind,  it  will  not  in  future  ages  be 
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deemed  the  least,  t]iat,amidst  all  the  pressureofan 
traded  war,  and  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  fnoiji 
the  iwor  were  maintained  inviolate  ;  that,  nnten 
burden  of  an  unexampled  taxation,  greater suouvi 
annually  raised  for  the  destitute,  that  formeiitlMt 
Vfime  of  mighty  monarchies  ;  than  during  periudii 
disaster,  when  the  interests  of  all  ranks  ivereiot 
sively  sacrificed,  those  of  the  poor  were  aJoiiepra 
ed  unimpaired  ;  and  that,  regardless  alihe  of  (bed 
mour  of  the  sel6sli,  and  the  mistaken  censure  oft 
learned.  Parliament  steadily  adhered  to  the  ChriMJ 
duty  of  succouring  the  unfortunate. 

But  if  England  has  been  worthily  and  richlyi 
warded  in  the  glorious  result  of  the  late  war,  for! 
magnanimous  support  which,  during  all  her  d 
ties,  she  has  given  to  the  poor  of  her  own  icil 
a  moral  lesson,  not  less  worthy  of  altentiim,  i 
uow  be  discerned  in  the  political  difficulties  with  vl 
^Ije  is  surrounded,  from  the  ascendency  of  the  In 
representatives  in  the  British  Parliament.  No  ] 
son  who  considers  with  a  dispassionate  eye  the  [ 
sent  condition  of  the  British  empire  can  doubt,  ll 
the  wide-spread  misery  of  Ireland,  wliich  has  resi 
from  the  continued  destitution  of  its  poor  for  1 
years,  has  been  the  real  cause  both  of  the  coGtin 
adherence  of  a  large  portion  of  its  iuhabitanU  lo 
Romish  faith,  and  of  the  universal  and  deep-roi 
feeling  of  hostility  with  which  they  n 
both  towards  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  Eog 
government.  The  convulsion  which  has  shakeo 
national  establishments  of  Britain,  and  the  daOj 
to  which  they  are  still  exposed,  may  thus  be  6 
traced  to  the  long  neglect,  on  the  part  of  her  gov 
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'flrils  till'  Irish  poor,  of  the  first  ami  greatest 
ial  and  Cliristiau  duties,  that  of  providing  for  the 
tute,  which  ahe  had  su  worthily  discharged  iti  her 
island.  This  evident  result,  and  the  singular  fart, 
the  mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain  is  now,  from 
(tKte  of  parties,  practically  guided  by  the  repre- 
(tivesof  the  very  degraded  and  now  iiifiirintedclass 
horn  the  injustice  was  so  long  applied,  is  a  me- 
ible  instance  of  that  jnst  retribution  which  a  care- 
ixatnination  will  almost  every^Yhere  bring  to  light 
le  moral  world.  It  illustrates  the  vast  agency  of 
powerful  and  ceaneless  spring  in  human  aSaire 
cb  18  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  increase,  and 
le  tendency  of  the  frightful  vigour  in  its  action, 
^  always  arises  from  misgovernment,  to  work 
ultimately  a  remedy  for  the  evils  from  which  it 
ing,  and  restore  that  happier  state  of  things  in- 
bd  by  Nature,  where  the  due  limitations  to  popu- 
iD  are  provided  for  in  the  extension  of  human  hap- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  CHPaCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THB  VOLCNTilT 

SYSTEM. 

ARGUME>T. 
Ccnvnl  ■Ekotfwitdgemoil  of  ibc  hkvihi;  of  ioiih  fteligiom  Initiiictian  I 
the  Peo|ilc — loa^MjUU:;  of  all  >.tleiiTpti  for  ibeii  imptoTtment,  if  OM  totai 
milh  Ihii  addilion,  »  prored  iu  ihs  uu  of  Fnnce^SyiUni  of  itw  Vdinwi 
oa  Ibi*  bead — Of  the  nippotten  uf  an  Enablitlwd  Cburcfa — Arguatnl  ia  I 
TMit  of  the  Unci — It  nuinuini  tbe  Church  out  of  its  oun  funds ;  and  u  hi 
dcu  no  one  peniudon  for  the  tupport  of  onolbet — li  u  in  ■  peculiar  loui 
tbe  Churcb  of  llie  Poor — Abnirdiiy  of  throving  the  Religious  loatiueliM 
tbe  Poor  u  a  Tai  on  Ibeir  own  lDdusirj_[i  unitca  togelher  all  claiK^^Fon 
lb«  true  bond  uf  Nilionil  Sirenglh— rnTciits  Ibe  diiisrous  of  Time  minsB 
■ith  the  concerns  of  ElemJIy — Can  alone  maintain  Ibe  indepenJcnee  andiidl 
of  (be  Clergj — Mt  Burke's  opinion  on  thenibject — Eiperienccd  impoaiibfl 
of  supporting  Beligioiu  InsiiuciioD  of  tbe  People  (romtLeir  own  Induali] — i 
prored  in  the  case  of  Glasgow — And  with  the  Dinentcrt  gencnilf  in  Gn 
Britaia^ln  ihe  colonics  of  Atutrnlia  and  Canada — Answer 
•rgnmEntB  on  ibis  wlyecl. 

Experience  has  now  demonstrated,  that  the  mere" 
attempt  to  communicate  to  the  peuple  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  is  in  a  great  degree  nugatory,  at 
least  in  the  humbler  and  more  benighted  clashes  of  fiO> 
ciety,  where  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  improve- 
nientB  of  disposition  are  in  an  especial  manner  requi^ 
ed  to  counteract  the  many  causes  of  evil  with  which 
they  are  surrounded  ;  if  efforts  are  not  siniultaneous* 
ly  made  both  by  themselves  and  their  superiors  to 
better  their  condition,  improve  their  habits,  wean 
them  from  sensual  and  degrading  enjoyments,  and 
arert  from  them  that  hojieless  destitution  which  iu* 
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My  renders  men  insensible  to  all  coosiderations 
the  cravings  of  animal  inxtiiict.  Tlie  rich  have 
rfy  discovered  in  many  places,  and  they  will  ere 
flearn  in  all,  that  an  extensive  system  of  benefi- 
e  on  their  part  is  the  best  preparation  for  spirit- 
mprovement,  in  the  objects  of  their  beneficence; 
3t  is  utterly  vain  to  expect  mental  cultivation  lu 
Irving  population  ;  that  large  i>ecuniary  sacrifices 
I  one  class  of  society  are  requisite  to  prevent  the 
r  from  tailing  into  a  state  of  hopeless  destitution 
pernicious  corruption  ;  and  that,  if  the  faith  of  the 
pel  is  tlie  only  real  antidote  to  the  multiplied  temp- 
nts  with  which  tlie  poor,  in  a  complicated  and  ar- 
[bI  state  of  society,  are  surrounded,  its  charityis 
kse  indispensable  to  prepare  the  soil  for  itsrecep- 
.  ID  the  humbler,  and  nourish  a  right  frame  of 
d  ill  the  superior  classes  of  the  state. 
fnt  while  this  is  abundantly  clear  on  the  one  hand, 
t  perhajis  still  more  necessary  to  observe  on  the 
T,  that  mere  improvement  in  physical  comfort,  or 
spread  of  material  enjoyments,  will  not  of  thera- 
f9  either  elevate  the  character,  or  purify  the  heart. 
y  change  the  direction  rather  than  eradicate  the 
ency  to  sin.  The  low  sensuality,  the  coarse  en- 
lent,  the  total  recklessness  of  destitute  and  mise- 
e  man,  will  probably  be   abandoned  ;    but  they 

be  so  only  to  give  place  to  a  new  set  of  desires, 
lie  end  not  less  fatal  to  humau  virtue,  and  not  less 
ructive  to  human  prosperity,  than  the  worst  ex- 
es of  brutalized  passions.  The  Sybarite,  the  sen- 
Ust,  the  libertine,  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to 
circle  in  which  he  moves  than  the  drunkard  or 

ruffian.     Vice  may  have  lost  half  its  deformity. 
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but  it  lias  lost  1101)0  of  its  ilatiger»,  wbeti  it  bax  tbr 
off  all  its  grossness.  It  is  polislied  and  refined, 
savage  and  brutal  wickedness,  which  ever  in  the 
proves  fatal  to  the  virtue,  and  ruinous  to  the  forti 
of  natiou^.  Intellect  and  refinement  never  fail  in 
progress  of  society  to  assert  their  superiority  I 
mere  animal  passion,  or  physical  enjo^Tnent;  it  is 
mixture  of  sentiment  with  sin,  of  taste  with  f 
of  imagination  with  sensuality,  which  has  genen 
proved  irresistible,  and  in  every  age  been  found  tt 
the  forerunner  of  national  dissolution.  In  sU ; 
states  of  antiquity,  accordingly,  it  was  with  tbeii 
est  and  most  educated  classes  that  corruption  bea 
and  from  their  corrupted  imaginations  and  (IqmT 
ability,  that  the  stream  of  pollution  sprung  li 
which  over»  helmed  and  ruined  society.  AnJifi 
would  see  a  living  example  of  the  extent  to  wS 
the  highest  intellectmil  acquisitions,  and  the  otn 
refinement  in  taste  and  habit  in  a  large  poit'oBi 
the  people,  can  coexist  with  the  most  general  a 
corruption,  and  general  neglect  of  religious  dutf,! 
have  only  to  look  at  Paris,  where,  in  the  iniditrf 
metropolis  which,  with  reason,  perhaps,  boasted iV 
the  head  of  European  civilisation,  crimes  have  ^ 
perpetrated  during  a  course  of  years,  which  tin 
into  the  shade  even  the  atrocities  of  savag 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  people  now  lim 
thought  even  on  spiritual  concerns,  or  tbd 
welfare ;  where  the  theatres  teem  with  i 
flood  of  taste  and  wickedness,  of  genius  and  depraTiM 
and  where  the  force  of  moral  ties,  being  allog 
broken,  nothing  keeps  society  in  the  last  stage  of  I 
progress  together,  but  the  power  of  the  sword, 
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^H^  coricuri'iiig  experit;ucu  of  all  uattuii^,  and  ( 
Ensest  and  best  of  men,  fruin  the  rudest  ages  to~ 
I  present  times,  has  concurred  iu  demonstrating. 
It  it  is  in  the  spread  of  religious  influence,  and  the 
ay  of  ^spiritual  faith,  that  the  only  power  capable 
combating  the^^e  evils  is  to  be  found.  The  reason 
the  same  as  that  which  has  already  been  largely 
nmeuted  on,  with  reference  to  the  improvement  in 
B  Ivinporal  habits  and  present  comforts  of  men ; 
E.  that  unless  some  motive  is  presented  to  the  mind 
lequate  to  combat  the  temptations  and  enjoyments 
present  existence,  it  will  inevitably  sink  under  their 
lueuce.  It  was  not  till  Paul  talked  of  judgment  to 
me  that  Felix  trembled.  The  prospect  of  futurity 
me,  and  the  emotions  and  feelings  which  it  awalc- 
I  in  the  soul,  can  counteract  the  extraordinary  at- 
iCtiuiLi  of  sin  arising  from  the  immediate  gratifica- 
118  and  pleasures  which  it  holds  forth.  The  mind, 
leetl,  is  made  for  immortality  as  well  as  for  this 
rid;  and  when  tlie  idea  of  a  future  existence  is^H 
M  deeply  routed,  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  as  every^^J 
r*»  experience  demonstrates,  not  merely  a  rulinff  ^^ 
odple  of  conduct,  but  an  absorbing  passion,  ofteu 
veriu)  enough  to  triumph  over  the  strongest  in- 
lets and  passions  of  present  existence.  But,  gene- 
iy  speaking,  and  iu  the  Ioug-i*un,  it  is  strongly 
"eloped  in  nations,  and  comes  to  be  the  regidating 
iiig  in  individuals  only  by  the  influence  of  sedulous 
c  and  unremitting  attention ;  and,  if  neglecti-d, 
1  infallibly  be  choked  by  the  cares  or  the  pleasures 
^oiut  to  the  sense?i,  and  connected  with  present  ex- 

kln  moral  nut  less  than  physical  culture  it  ^^ 
crsally  be  found,  ttuil  the  i^pontiineous  growth^H 
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is  little  more  than  weeds,  and  that  it  is  by  coasta! 
efforts  alone  that  the  noxious  plants  which  choke  th 
seed  of  life  can  be  so  far  eradicated  as  to  permit  th 
harvest  to  be  reaped  : 

Villi  lecta  diu,  et  inulto  apectala  laborc, 

Degencroi-e  tiunen  :  ni  vis  humuia  qiiotannia 

Maxima  c]uxque  inatia  legeret :  sic  otnntn  btii 

In  p^us  mere,  bc  retro  sublupss  referri — 

Kou  sliter  quantqDi  (ulrerBo  vix  flumine  lembuin, 

Rcmif^is  sabigit,  ai  lirschia  forte  remisit 

Atque  ilium  in  pra>cepa,  prono  rapit  fluvius  anuiL 

ViRB.  Geofg.  i.  Ida. 

But  while  all  nations  in  every  age  have  looked  tor 
ligious  precept  and  iiilluence  as  the  only  counteracti 
influence  adequate  to  withstand  the  temptaliom 
this  life,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  system  whii 
various  communities  and  classes  of  men  have  esti 
bliBhed  or  advocate  for  this  purpose.  And  these  di 
seB  are  the  supporters  of  an  Established  Chuik 
and  the  advocates  of  the  Voluntauv  System. 

What,  say  the  latter,  can  be  so  unjust  as  to  tai  I 
members  of  one  persuasion  for  the  support  of  anot 
In  every  otiier  department  of  instruction,  whetl 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  men  are  left  free  to  cho 
the  species  of  knowledge  which  they  require ;  and 
encouragement  of  the  professor  is  left  to  the  vol 
tary  support  which  he  receives  from  his  pupils.  W 
should  rehgious  instruction  bc  made  an  exceptiott 
the  general  rule?  Why  should  the  Catholic  beco 
pelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Protests 
or  the  Methodist  of  the  Episcopalian  ?  It  ifl  tmaj 
ral  interest  which  lends  bitterness  to  the  dirisiou 
theology;  it  is  the  payment  of  money  which  com 
tutes  the  injury  which  can  never  be  forgiven.   En 
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man  should  pay  for  his  own  religious  teacher,  as  every 
nan  pays  for  his  own  tailor,  or  apothecary,  or  baker. 
Competition,  under  this  equitable  and  simple  system, 
irould  here,  as  elsewhere,  induce  perfection  ;  theolo- 
gical error  would  expire  under  the  ascending  light  of 
truth  and  investigation.  Fat  deans,  drowsy  bishops, 
Irould  no  longer  be  able  to  wring  the  means  of  pam- 
pering their  daily  appetites  out  of  the  sufferings  of 
Bie  people.  Relieved  from  the  odium  consequent  on 
the  present  partial  system,  Christianity  would  te- 
fain  its  hold  of  the  affections  of  mankind.  It  will 
■ever  do  so  till  its  connection  is  severed  with  the 
State,  and  its  professors  are  thrown  back  to  the  apos- 
»lk-al  rule,  which  declared  that  its  kingdom  was  not 
!if  this  world. 

The  advocates  of  Church  establishmentB  argue  af- 
er  a  different  manner.  Religion,  they  observe,  is  not 
I  mere  matter  of  convenience,  luxury,  or  nccommoda- 
ion  ;  it  is  the  grand  cement  and  bond  of  society  ;  the 
ink  which  imites  together  the  various  and  otherwise 
IJscordant  classes  of  the  people ;  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
md  spirit  of  the  state.  If  this  bond  be  awanting,  the 
^ments  of  which  the  community  is  composed  will 
leparate,  and  the  nation  fall  to  pieces,  or  be  held  to- 
■ether  only  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Like  the 
lational  defence  by  eea  or  land,  therefore,  the  public 
lolice  or  the  judicial  establishments,  it  must  be  sup- 
korted  at  the  public  expense,  and  form  part  of  the  na- 
lonal  institutions  non  tangenda  Jion  movenda,  which 
M'ln  the  foundations  and  corner  stones  of  society. 
Ho  leave  the  people  to  that  degree  and  kind  of  in- 
Iructioii  iu  spiritual  matters  which  they  either  can 
r  will  procure  for  themselves  by  voluntary  coutribu- 
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tion  or  subscription,  is  to  leave  them  to  lite  cluU «( 
penury  or  the  Jelusioas  of  error.  Religious  ii 
tiou,  the  deiiunciiition  of  sin,  the  chastisemenl  u 
wickedness,  cannot  be  left  to  the  voluntary  «ffor1sa 
iudiviiluals,  any  morti  tlian  the  coostructiou  of  jafiftg 
the  support  of  criminal  law.  The  seKuh  or  wiclie 
that  is,  the  great  majority  of  society,  will  give  not 
to  the  support  of  either  ;  and,  coLsetjiienUy,  thej'  n 
fall  as  an  overwlieliriing  burden  on  tlip  claBst*  wl 
least  require  thern,  or  sink  lo  the  earth  altogether.  Sle 
can  never  be  entrusted  with  the  payment  of  theirspiiil 
ual  monitors  any  more  than  they  can  with  thatof  lluff 
temporal  judges  ;  for  if  so,  the  independence  aniliii 
lity  of  both  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  distinctions, atlr 
fishness,  and  weakness  of  the  world,  introduceiliDl 
the  bosom  of  that  institution  which  is  destiued  toa 
rect  them>  Nor  are  the  estates  set  apart  for  the  nip* 
port  of  the  sacred  order  to  be  regarded  as  lost  to  a 
ciety  ;  they  support  the  class  who  perform  the  B 
important  functions  in  the  state,  whose  duties,  if  adl> 
quately  discharged,  will  alleviate  many  other  oppni 
sive  burdens ;  and,  even  if  partially  neglected,  tfas 
estates  are  more  beneficially  employed  for  the  peopi 
than  those  of  the  nobility  or  gentry,  who  arc  ofi 
absent  from  their  homes,  and  do  nothing  ftff  ( 
people  whatever. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  great  delwte  the  P 
parties  into  which  society  is  divided  take  sides  din 
ly  opposite  to  U'hat  a  priori  might  have  been  antii 
pated  ;  the  Conservative  or  aristocratic  body  strea 
ously  contending  that  the  ecclesiastical  Iiudy  should  \ 
supported  from  its  own  estates,  or  laid  as  a  hardeni 
the  property  of  the  wt*aUhy  classes  ;  the  frienda  of  C 
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^e,  that  they  should  be  thrown  as  a  burdeu  on  tliu 
atry  of  the  poor.  But  this  st^eming  aDoinaly  is 
ly  explained,  when  the  political  influence  of  the 
is  taken  into  consideration  ;  men  incline  in  the 
to  the  support  of  the  side  from  which  their  sub- 
tee  is  derived ;  and,  therefore,  each  party  is  anxious 
undertake  the  hnrden  of  this  establishment  for  the 
:e  of  the  leaning  to  their  interest  which  they  think 
rili  in  consequence  exhibit. 
fThe  ai^iment  of  the  Voluntaries  proceeds  upon  a 
;en  view  of  the  object  of  an  ecclesiastical  csta- 
sbment,  and  the  quarter  from  which  the  fund  for  its 
Jowment  should  be  obtained.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
f  that  an  cstnblished  church  taxes  or  burdens  the 
imbers  of  one  communion  for  the  support  of  another. 
bat  it  does,  and  what  it  professes  to  do,  is  to  set 
a  separate  estate  for  tlie  support  of  the  clergj' 
a  particular  denomination.  Its  grand  object,  its 
diog  aud  inappreciable  advantage  is,  that  it  pro- 
les for  the  maintenance  of  religion  out  of  the  estates 
Jheehnrch,  without  burdening  or  taxing  any  human 
ing.  It  is  just  to  ai'uid  the  taxation  of  the  meni- 
rs  of  one  persuasion  paying  those  of  another,  that 
requires  payment  from  the  uientbers  of  no  persuasion 
all,  but  provides  for  the  clergy  from  the  separate 
id  independent  estates  of  the  church.  It  is  true  that 
many  tases,  and  in  order  to  render  the  growth  of 
clesiastical  property  commensurate  with  the  increase 
the  population  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people, 
e  separate  et>tate  of  the  churdi  is  vested  in  tithes  ; 
id  tliis  it  is  which  gives  rise  to  the  delusion  of  sui>- 
Hiing  that  the  members  of  one  pei-suasiou  are  taxed 
uittiulaiii  the  ministers  uf  another.     But  even  when 
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this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  the  tithe-payer  who  main 
tains  the  church — it  holds  a  separate  estate  joint^ 
with  the  lay-owners  of  the  lands  which  subsist  on 
share  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  If  he  did  not  pay  I 
tithes  to  the  parson,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
additional  rent  to  the  landlord.  He  has  two  land 
lords  instead  of  one  ;  one  for  the  stock  and  one  f 
the  tithe ;  but  the  payment  for  the  two  together 
not  a  shilling  greater  than  it  would  be  if  one  we 
extinguished.  Even  the  Irish  peasantry  are  begin 
ning  to  see  this  ;  they  perceive  that  if  their  tithes  a 
abolished  the  only  result  will  be  that  the  rents  will: 
proportionally  aiigmcTited  ;  and  already  the  cry  has  I 
come  general,  "  No  tithe,  and  no  rent  in  lien  of  tithe!' 
A  decisive  proof  of  this  occurred  in  Scotland,  when^ 
as  is  well  known,  the  whole  vexation  consequent 
the  drawing  tithes  in  kind  has  for  two  huiidral 
years  been  entirely  obviated  by  the  wisdom  of  tbi 
old  Scottish  Parliament  and  Charles,  who  laid  tbfl 
burden,  as  was  done  by  the  late  act,  directly  <M 
the  landlord,  and  relieved  the  land  altogether  on  pay* 
ment  of  the  fixed  amount.  This  had  no  effect  wbat 
ever  in  diminisliing  the  burdens  which  fell  on  tbc 
Scotch  tenantry.  Every  body  at  all  acquainted  wll 
that  country,  knows  that  for  a  century  past  the  rei 
paid  to  the  landlord  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  bi 
more  than  equalled  the  rent  and  tithe  together  to  tl 
south  of  that  river.  This  was  felt  in  the  time  of  tl 
income  tax,  which  was  calculated  in  Scotland  by  tl 
act  of  Parliament,  on  the  principle  of  the  profits  i 
the  farmer  being  kalfihe  rent  of  the  landlord,  whi( 
was  generally  complained  of  as  far  more  than  the  fa 
mer  really  made  ;  whereas  in  England,  where  nositdt 
x-ule  was  adopted,  but  the  actual  income  of  these  tw« 


•8  was  Bscertaioed,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be,  the 
etum  proved,  as  Arthur  Young  had  long  before  esti- 
lUted,  that  the  farmer's  profits  were  eywa/ to  the  rent 
if  the  land.  So  little  had  the  Scotch  farmers  gained 
y  the  law  which  threw  the  payment  of  the  clergy  as 
I  direct  burden  on  the  landholders.  Nor  is  this  result 
nirprising.  The  clergyman,  having  a  life  interest 
tnly  in  the  soil,  is  a  far  more  indulgent  landlord  than 
he  proprietor  who  can  transmit  a  lawsuit  to  his  son. 
the  Parhainentary  returns  prove  that  the  tithe,  on 
D  average  of  all  England,  is  not  a  twentieth  of  the 
roduce. 

t  Holding  that  the  tithe  is  a  separate  estate  from  the 
■y-owner's  share  of  the  fruits  ;  and  that  the  farmer 
Irould  be  not  one  shilling  benefited, but  probably  rather 
topoverished  if  he  were  thrown  on  his  landlord  alone 
to  settle  both  for  stock  and  tithe,  it  is  clear  that  the 
principle  of  an  establishment,  is,  that  the  clergy  should 
[k  paid  by  a  .separate  estate  belonging  to  the  church. 
This  being  the  case,  the  superiority  of  such  a  mode  of 
providing  for  the  clergy  over  the  Voluntary  system  is 
obvious.  For  what  does  the  Voluntary  system  do? 
Why,  it  makes  every  poor  man  pay  for  his  own  Jteat 
in  church,  and  it  proposes  to  maintain  the  clergy  solely 
by  the  revenue  raised  from  these  payments.  Now, 
whether  is  it  best  for  the  poor  to  have  the  clergy  who 
are  to  instruct  them  in  their  religious  duties  paid  out  of 
their  own  hard-eanied  wages,  or  out  of  a  separate  land- 
ed estate  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  ?  Tfiat 
comes  back  to  the  other  question,  "  whether  is  it  best 
that  they  should  be  relieved  from  unavoidable  distress 
by  a  poor-rate  levied  on  the  rich,  or  ia  hospitals  main- 
tained by -a  cnpitatioii  tax  levied  on  all  their  unhappy 
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inmates?  In  a  word,  is  it  best  for  the  poor  to  ha\ 
religious  instruction  provided  fur  them  ^ra//*  by  i 
establishment  paid  out  of  its  own  funds  ;  or  to  bai 
its  support  thrown  as  a  burden  on  the  sweat  of  th^ 
own  brows?  One  would  have  thought  that  even  til 
spirit  of  faction  could  find  little  to  advance  in  favoB 
of  the  latter  alternati  ve.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  til 
alternative  with  which  the  Voluntaries  everywha 
close,  which  the  party  who  profess  tliemselves  iu 
peculiar  manner  the  friends  of  the  poor,  generally  sujn 
port ;  and  which  the  more  clear-sighted  infidels  anl 
reprobates  universally  applaud,  from  a  distinct  pee 
ception  that  religion,  established  on  so  irktiome  a[ 
burdensome  a  basis,  will  not  long  exist  to  thwart  tb# 
undisguised  leign  of  passion  and  liceutiouNiiess,  fbc 
which  they  so  ardently  paiit. 

An  Established  Church,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  auJ 
emphatically,  as  Cobbett  well  expressed  it,"  the  church 
of  the  poor."  It  sets  aside  large  eslatesfor  their  religioiU 
improvement  and  consolation.  Its  fimdamental  prin' 
ciple  is  (iliATUiTous  instruction.  On  this  import- 
ant subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  »d« 
mirable  and  eloquent  words  of  an  able  periodical  joW 
nal,in  the  hope  tliatthey  may  here  find  a  moreduraUt 
place  of  deposit  than  in  its  able  pages,  "  The  Esta* 
blished  Church  is  peculiarly  '  tke  Church  qfthep 
man.'  Was  there  ever  a  truth  more  undeniable  tl 
this,  or  one  more  pregnant  with  vast  aud  awfiil  cua^ 
sequences  ?  The  parish  church  is  open  to  the  whol» 
community.  The  humblest  inhabitant  of  this  widi 
realm,  the  most  destitute  pauper  that  knows  not  whetl 
else  to  seek  a  nesting-place,  enters  therein  with  aspirin 
humble  indeed,  as  belits  him,  towards  his  Maker, 


conscious 
;  wetiithiest  and  noblest  of  liis  fellow- 
ures.  Shut,  tlieo,  the  tloor  of  tbis  boin^e  of  Grbd, 
iking  away  the  Ipgalised  subsistence  of  its  minis- 
imd  by  refiisiitg  the  fund  that  protet-ts  it  from 
[dation — what  follows?  Tlit;  rich  and  noble,  the 
•endent,  tlie  comfortable,  the  competent,  the  tradts- 
tlie  artiiian  in  constant  employment,  all  who  bavu 
ewitti  to  feed  and  clothe  their  families,  and  to  pay 
tiling  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Church,  and 
lupport  of  its  minister — all  sucli  can  by  money 
o  a  right  of  ndtnission,  and  can  hear  the  word  of 
without  inrpedinient ;  but  wbnl  becomes  of  him 
1^  no  money,  who  can  contribute  nothing,  who 
^Hbought  his  way  into  the  list  of  the  congrega- 
^whet  does  the  Voluntary  principle  do  for  /tim  ? 
un  try  a  meeting-house  of  political  Dissenters — 
rn  try  any  place  of  worship  raised,  and  its  minis- 
aiolained,  by  subscription,  or  by  money  contri- 
r>  under  any  form,  and  see  what  will  be  thesiic- 
t»{  his  application  to  the  porter  or  functioaary 
f  the  gate.  For  the  very  poor,  who  cannot 
1^^,  there  is  no  help  in  the  '  Voluntary  prin- 
But  in  the  Established  Church,  those  who  pay 
bing  are  entitled,  as  their  indefeasible  birth- 
i  receive  all  which  can  be  there  supplied  to 
■down  spirit  and  the  broken  heart — the  so- 
■tyer — the  inspired  Word — the  Holy  Sacra- 
Kint  peace  and  blessing  which  the  world  can- 
,  but  of  which  our  charitable  advocates  for 
^ous  liberty'  would,  in  tlieir  beneficence,  despoil 
hildren  of  affliction — the  chosen  ones  of  Christ ! 
Ihe  Established  Church  of  England  is  emphati- 
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cally  the  '  poor  man's  church,'  and  cnrsed  be  be  wIm 
would  destroy  it.  The  established  clergy  are 
poor  man's  ministers  :  they  are  bouud  to  yield  him 
when  called  upon,  and  they  do  yield  him  spiritual  in 
struction  and  consolation,  as  ordained  by  the  iawvat 
der  which  he  lives;  and  cursed  again,  we  say,  is  A 
who  woidd  rob  the  poor  man  of  this  his  inalienabfj 
possession  here — tliis  passport  to  his  immortal  inlu 
ritance  in  a  better  world."* 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  assert  that  in  many  in--' 
stances  the  Established  Church  does  not  fully  di»' 
charge  these  duties  ;  that  thousands  of  the  poor  an 
unprovided  with  seats  in  many  of  its  places  of  wofi 
ship;  that  they  are  driven  to  Dissenting  meetiag>> 
houses  from  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  receive  thent 
within  its  bosom.  All  that  may  be  perfectly  trueli 
but  all  that  proves  nothing  against  the  principle  of  80 
Kstablishment.  Because  the  overseers  or  guardians 
of  the  poor  in  some  parishes  neglect  their  duty  ;  be« 
cause  in  an  hour  of  delusion  a  Malthusian  Parliament 
may  have  shackled  innocent  pauperism  with  the  msii 
iiades  of  guilt,  does  that  prove  any  thing  against  tl 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  state  provision  for  tbepoOI 
in  the  complicated  and  artificial  state  of  society  U 
which  we  live  ?  A  state  religion  is  just  as  necessaij 
as  a  state  army,  or  a  state  navy,  or  stale  judges.  tU 
people  are  as  incapable  of  adequately  providing  them 
selves  with  spiritual  instruction  as  they  are  of  raisiii| 
an  efficient  defence  against  their  enemies  by  means  s 
volunteer  corps.  Such  additions  may  be  valuables 
allies  to  the  soldiers  of  the  state,  but  they  can  only  b 
relied  on  in  seasons  of  fervour,  and  are  totally  insiiA 
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;  if  deprived  of  the  lasting  support  of  regular  sol- 
If  tlie  existing  population,  especially  in  tlie 

manufacturing  cities,  is  inadequately  pruvided 
spiritual  accommodation,  that  is  a  very  good  rea- 

'hy  thai  accommodation  should  be  doubled  or 

i — it  is  a  very  good  reason  why  a  portion  of  the 
funds,  or  of  local  funds  rai!>ed  liy  assessment  from 
should  be  applied  to  reznedy  the  evil,  and 
tl  tiic  pale  of  the  Establiishnieut,  so  as  to  include 

souls,  but  none  at  all  why  the  principle  of  an 
ylishment  itself  should  be  abaudoned.  If  the  pub- 
fence  requires  au  hundred  thousand  regular  sol- 
^  and  the  state  has  only  fifty,  that  is  a  good  reason 
ugmenting  the  supplies,  so  as  to  raise  the  addi- 
fifty,  but  none  at  all  for  abandoning,  in  the  face 
LI  experience,  the  principle  of  a  standing  army 

!ther,  and  having  recourse  to  the  fleeting  fervour 

luntary  service. 
,  state  religion,  if  established  on  a  right  basis,  is 
ible  of  keeping  pace  with  the  wants  of  any  popu- 
10,  how  fast  soever  it  may  advance.  Even  in 
trica,  doubling  as  it  does  over  tlie  whole  Union  in 
ity-tlve  years,  ample  meansof  making tlieestahlish- 
Itkeep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  exist, 
lere  were  a  government  possessed  of  the  requisite 
nirto  bring  them  into  play.  T»ke  the  case  of  Eng- 
land of  its  great  towntt,  where  the  growth  of  the 
Illation  at  the  present  time  is  most  rapid,  and  the 
of  providing  funds  for  their  payment  is,  from 
nbsence  of  tithes  within  their  limits,  most  difficult, 
there  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  means  of  ade- 
«ly  extending  the  Establishment  exist,  if  the  tern- 
of  the  times,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Legislature, 
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would  permit  iheni  to  be  calktl  forth  ?  London 
increases  at  present  at  tlie  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a- 
year ;  Manchester  at  that  of  eight  thousaud ;  Glas- 
gow perhaps  nine.  Can  it  be  seriously  doubted 
that  iu  such  an  increase  of  wealth  there  is  contained 
the  tnean^i,  if  adequately  called  forth,  of  embracing 
all  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  ?  Consider  what 
the  burden  really  comes  to.  London  would  require 
to  build  and  endow  annually  twelve  churches  ;  Man- 
chester two  ;  Glasgow  two.  Is  that  an  enormous,  a 
crushing  burden  upon  these  vast  and  growing  cities? 
Upon  London,  with  its  sixteen  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants and  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  flowing 
through  its  bosom  ;  or  Manchester,  with  its  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  souls,  and  its  surrounding 
province  covered  witli  houses  ;  or  Glasgow,  with  ill 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  inhabitant's,  aad  ilj 
harbour  dues,  which  have  risen  from  L.  1200  a-yenr 
to  L.  45,000  in  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Funds  to  dou- 
ble and  triple  the  requisite  sum  are  annually  levied  in 
these  great  cities  for  local  purposes  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance to  the  adequate  supply  of  religious  instnir- 
lion  gratuitously  to  the  poor. 

The  argument  that  the  duty  of  providing  religions 
instruction  may  be  safely  left,  like  that  of  provisiow 
and  clothing,  or  luxuries,  even  for  the  most  numerou! 
community,  to  the  insulated  efforts  of  individuals, 
and  the  stimulating  influence  of  free  competition,  h» 
been  an  hundred  tinnes  refuted  ;  Dr  Chalmers  hac 
given  it  a  death-blow  ;  but  still  the  Voluntary  party, 
with  unwearied  perseverance,  bring  it  forward  W 
their  deluded  followers;  therefore  it  must  still  be 
seriously    considered.     The    [Hinciple    of  free   com- 
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on  adequately  supplying  the  market,  true  in  re- 
to  all  objects  of  immediate  necessity  or  instant 
fcatioft,  is  wholly  false  in  regnrd  tu  that  equally 
^Dt  class  of  objects  which,  disagreeable  or  dis- 
W  at  first,  are  only  salutary  in  their  ultimate  re- 
This  is  the  ruling  distiiictiou,  ond  it  is  of  uui- 
lapplication.  For  example,  the  supply  of  bread, 
ler-meat,  coal,  vegetables,  clothing,  and  house 
imodation,  may  safely,  in  all  communities,  and 
times,  be  left  to  the  private  efforts  of  individuals, 
Be  they  are  objects  of  primary  necessity  and  uui- 
I  use,  the  want  of  which  will  immediately  bring 
suffering  to  tiie  most  reckless  and  inconsiderate  of 
Bople.  On  the  same  principle,  thecare  of  pmvid- 
ixuries  may  safely  be  left  to  tlie  same  unaided  ex- 
U,  because  they  minister  to  artificial  Hants,  na* 
passions,  or  acquired  appetites  ;  but  the  case  is 
!jr  different  with  regard  to  objects  which,  though 
ly  important,  or  still  more  salutary  m  the  end, 
Dt  so  pressing  or  alluring  in  t/ie  beginning' ;  such 
donal  defence,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  public 
e,  general  education,  police,  the  maintenance  of 
oor.  The  support  of  these  establislmients  is 
less  in  the  end  not  less  necessary  to  all  the  indi- 
k  iu  a  society  than  an  adequate  supply  from  the 
Kt  or  the  baker;  but,  nevertheless,  the  universal 
teiiee  of  mankind  has  soon  discovered  the  neces- 
f  having  these  vital  objects  provided  for  by  a 
Ulsory  assessment,  and  discarded  as  utterly  nu- 
y  the  Voluntary  system,  and  the  unaided  efforts 
lividuals  when  applied  to  such  subjects.  What 
f  a  provision  for  the  poor  would  exist -in  the  ma- 
turing districts  of  England  or  Scotland,  if  they 
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were  left  to  \'"olunlary  charity,  as  in  Ireland  ?  Thei 
is  the  great  example  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Voluntary  system,  as  applied  to  the  poor  ;  and  whet 
has  been  the  result?  Why,  that  Ireland  has  become 
the  great  officma  ^Kiuperum  for  all  the  adjoining 
states,  and  exhibits  now  a  mass  of  destitution  andoii- 
aery  unparalleled  in  modern  times. 

It  is  another  great  evil  inseparably  connectwl  with 
a  Voluntary  Church,  that  it  lays  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  religious  instructors  of  the  people  upon 
those  only  who  go  to  church  ;  leaving  the  immense 
mass  of  ihe  irreligiotm,  the  Kclfish,  and  the  ind\ffefeni 
to  pay  tiothiftg.  Who  maintain  the  chftrities,  rey^ 
nues,  and  hospitals  in  every  great  city  of  the  realm  ? 
A  few  hundred  persons,  whose  names  appear  at  all 
subscriptions;  a  few  thousand  in  the  metropolis  who 
give  to  every  thing,  while  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
community,  embracing  the  vast  majority  in  numbers, 
and  a  decided  preponderance  in  property,  give  nothing 
to  any  such  purpose.  Let  any  man  compare  the  num- 
ber of  names  in  the  list  of  any  charitable  body  from  it» 
collectors  within  a  certain  parish  or  district,  with  tlie 
names  in  the  tax-coUector's  books  for  the  same  distiicti 
and  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  of  this.  A  shil 
or  sixpence  in  the  pound,  levied  on  the  whole 
munity,  will  produce  infinitely  more  than  from  fiv( 
an  hundred  pounds  each,  subscribed  by  the  chariti 
andhinnane.  Every  person  practically  acquainted 
these  matters  knows  that  this  is  the  case.  But 
are  the  religious  and  the  humane  alone  to  be  burdened 
I'ith  the  expense  of  the  religious  establishment  ?  We 
tax  all  the  community  alike  for  the  support  of  ti» 
army  and  navy,  the  interest  of  the  public  funds,  the 


iivil  list,  and  tlie  judicial  establishment  ?  Why  should 
I  different  principle  be  followed  in  the  maintenance  of 
Ibe  spiritual  militia,  M'hose  duty  it  is  to  ward  off  the 
bcessant  seductions  of  human  passion,  the  unwearied 
Iwaults  of  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  ?  \Vhat 
ihould  we  say  to  a  grave  proposition,  that  the  brave 
ind  the  warlike  alone  should  support  the  army — those 
jfho  have  a  nautical  turn,  the  navy — those  who  have 
leed  of  law-suits,  the  judicial  establishment  ? — Yet 
his  is  exactly  what  the  Voluntaries  propose  when  they 
ttgue  that  every  man  should  pay  for  his  own  clergy- 
itan,  as  he  pays  for  his  own  apothecary  or  physician  ; 
knd  as  a  necessary  sequence,  that  they  who  havenoneed 
tf  any  spiritual  instruction  or  4;onsolation  whatever 
jhuuld  be  entirely  freed  of  all  ecclesiastical  payments. 
Nay,  what  they  contend  for  is  far  more  absurd  than 
Ibis ;  for  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it  were  proposed 
Quit  the  charitable  and  humane  should  alone  maintain 
Aie  poor,  with  the  aid  of  such  pittances  as  they  can 
irriug  from  the  poor  themselves:  and  the  immense 
aoass  of  the  wealthy,  selfish,  and  indifferent  pay  no- 
lliing  at  all ;  the  precise  evil  which  ever  has  and  ever 
nust,  in  every  advanced  and  old  community,  render 
Ifae  imposition  of  a  poor's  rate  i  ndispensable,  both  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  equal  distribution 
Df  the  burden  thence  arising. 

Nor  is  it  a  hght  evil  that  religion,  if  left  to  the  vo- 
Inntary  support  of  the  devout  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, must  lose  its  appropriate  character  of  the  in- 
itructor  and  chastiser,  to  become  the  amuser  or  ex- 
Ster  of  the  people.  In  maintaining  that  this  is  the 
tecessary  result  of  the  Voluntary  system,  we  mean 
nothing  disrespectful  to  the  Dissenting  clergy,  who 
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can  boast  many  able  and  pious  men  in  their  ranki 
we  only  apply  to  them  the  ordinary  aiitl  establish) 
principles  of  human  nature.  A  lawyer  must  acniiq 
inodate  his  arguments  to  the  known  tendency  or  vief 
of  his  judges,  and  sometimes  flatter  even  the  prej 
elices  or  passions  of  the  jury :  an  actor  must  a 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  his  audience  :  au  sf 
thecary  must  gratify  the  whims  or  caprices  of  the  fi 
ladies,  or  elderly  valetudinarians,  whose  frequent  ft 
compose  three-fourths  of  his  income.  If  the  dei) 
derive  their  income  from  the  same  species  of  |)3ymei 
they  must  he  in  danger  of  descending  to  the  same  I 
cessity :  those  who  live  by  the  public  must  accoma 
date  themselves  to  the  public.  The  fashionable  pre 
er  who  is  to  be  attended  by  the  votaries  of  Altnac 
or  the  opera ;  who  is  to  address  beauteous  forms  sia 
ing  under  the  languor  of  dissipation,  or  whisla 
fashion  recently  emerged  from  the  gaming-house,  mi 
select  such  topics,  and  use  such  language  as  is  fitt 
to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  that  jKilished,  but  artific 
and  mawkish  class  of  society.  The  thundering  a 
tor  who  addresses  the  denser  masses  of  the  middtl 
ranks,  must,  by  the  opinions  which  he  introduces,*! 
the  semi-political  style  of  the  doctrines  which  be  pi 
mulgates,  keep  up  the  favour  of  the  bustling  coni 
quential  class  on  whom  he  depends  for  his  subsisteiH 
Ardent  political  zeal,  factious  democratic  ardour,  i 
tivity  under  the  rose  in  canvassing  and  electioneerin 
will  be  the  sine  qua  uon  to  popularity  in  these  plai 
of  public  worship.  Meanwhile,  the  immense  massi 
the  lower  orders,  the  labouring  poor  in  the  couiiU 
and  towns,  who  now  obtain  their  seats  in  church  g 
tis,  disgusted  with  the  new  and  unheard  of  paymenCi 
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inanded  from  them  in  every  i»lnce  of  public  worship, 
ill  quietly  drop  ofT  from  rt-lignoa  of  any  kiud,  and, 

in  Paris,  live  altogether  without  God  iu  the  world. 

few  places  of  fashionable  resort  for  the  higher  ranks 
-a  few  popular  meeting-houses  for  the  lower  will 

filled  with  crowded  audiences  ;  but  a  great  majo- 
ty  of  the  people  will  be  brought  up,  and  live  with- 
it  any  religious  instruction  or  consolation  whatever. 
bis  is  what  takes  place  at  Paris,  where,  in  conse- 

lence  of  the  scanty  endowments  of  the  establishment, 
le  practical  operation  of  a  state  of  things  very  nearly 

proachiug  to  the  Voluntary  system  has  long  existed. 

It-re  several  crowded  audiences  are  to  be  seen:  many 

iidsome  young  priests,  with  curled  black  hair,  and 

e  whiskers,  descant  in  eloquent  strains  to  a  melting 
idience  of  fashionable  ladies  on  the  love  of  God :  the 
innets  and  artificial  flowers  at  St  Roch  or  St  Gene- 
reseaible  the  parlerre  of  the  opera,  and  files  of 
rriages  drive  ou  Sunday  afternoon  from  the  "  fa- 
lUrite  preaehers"  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries ; 
It  meantime  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  iu  the 
owded  parts  of  the  city  are  visited  only  by  a  few 

Teptt  old  women  :  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
^Qgs  know  religion  only  by  name,  or  as  a  picturefiqne 
mant  of  the  olden  time,  singularly  effective  in  stage 
fiect;  the  theatres  every  night  teem  with  licentiou8> 
iss  and  obscenity :  the  illegitimate  births  are  rapidly 
iproachiug  to  the  legitimate,*  and  two  or  three  dead 
idies  are  every  morning  fished  out  of  the  Seine,  the 

'tinis  of  disordered  passion,  and  unrestrained  licen- 


How,  in  such  a  state  of  dependence  ou  the  suffrages 
'  They  ore  nowiw  12  to  IS  in  Pari*.     In  I.omlon  in  I  lo  3«. 
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of  the  people,  i-au  religion  maintain  its  exalted  dii* 
racter,  and  discharge  its  first  duty  as  the  condewar 
of  popular  vice  ?  Can  we  expect  the  clergy  to  preadi 
themselves  down  to  a  state  of  destitution  and  'iDxait 
tion,  by  resolutely  opposing  the  prerai/tHg  patmm 
oftfie  day  ?  Yet  this  is  the  first  duty  of  the  pulpit 
To  moderate  public  fervour,  whether  political,  a 
sual,  avaricious,  or  fashionable — to  set  the 
iiiniidates  of  the  Most  Hjgh  against  the  sinful  aif* 
gestions  of  present  excitement,  is  tlie  one  thing  d 
ful.  How  can  we  expect  the  faithful  dischai^  li 
this  duty  in  opposition  to  the  mandates  and  wislu 
of  the  declared  majority  ?  We  know  from  Tocqiw 
viUe,  what  results  in  the  political  world  from  instila 
tions  which  give  an  unrestrained  authority  to  a  no^ 
merical  majority.  "  The  real  reproach,"  says  thU 
able  writer,  "  against  democracy,  as  it  is  constitut 
in  the  United  States,  is  not,  as  many  persons  in  E 
rope  imagine,  its  weakness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  H 
irresistible  strength.  What  revolts  the  mind  mostfc 
America,  is  not  the  extreme  liberty  which  prevaSl 
but  the  slender  guarantee  which  exists  against  tyranB 
AVlien  a  man  or  a  party  suffers  any  injustice  in  I 
United  States  from  the  majority,  to  whom  is  bej 
apply  for  redress  ?  To  public  opinion  ?  It  is  fom 
by  the  majority.  To  the  legislative  body  ?  It  ii 
by  the  majority,  and  slavishly  obeys  its  directioi 
To  the  executive  power  ?  It  is  named  by  the  t 
rity,  and  is  the  mere  executor  of  its  wishes.  To 
jury?  It  is  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majori^ 
To  the  judges  ?  They  are  elected  by  the  raajoriQ 
How  unjust  or  unreasonable  soever  may  be  the  str 
which  has  izijnrcd  you,  if  is  impossible  to  find  a  n 
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ledy,  and  submission  is  unavoidable."*     Nor  is  tbis 
i[>otic  force  of  the  majority  con5ned  to  political 
asures  ;  it  descends  to  all  the  minutix  of  life,  re- 
flates all  opinions,  and  i»,  in  an  especial  manner, 
Ital  to  tbftt  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind  which 
^luld  ever  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  in- 
tnictors  of  the  people.   "  Among  the  immense  crowd," 
Wlinues  the  same  author,  "  who  in  the  United  States 
[O  to  the  career  of  politics,  I  have  met  very  few 
n  who  possess  that  manly  candour,  that  iudepen- 
pice  of  thought,  which  characterized  the  Americans 
Iheir  war  for  independence.     You  would  say,  on 
'  contrary,  that  all  their  mintls  are  Jbrmed  on  the 
ne  model,  so  exactly  do  they  adopt  the  same  opi- 
iDS.     I  have  sometimes  met  with  true  patriotism 
Dong  the  people,  hut  I  have  often  looked  for  it  in 
in  among  their  rulers.     This  is  easily  explained. 
ipreme  power  ever  depraves  and  corrupts  its  ser- 
IDts  before  it  has  irrevocably  tainted  its  possessors. 
9ie  courtiers  in  America  do  not  indeed  say  Sire!  your 
lajesty  !  Mighty  difference  !  But  they  speak  without 
^rmission  of  the  natural  intelligence  of  their  sove- 
^gn — they  do  not  stop  to  inquire  what  are  the  vir- 
ges  most  to  be  admired  in  a  prince,  for  they  attribute 
their  many-headed  ruler  every  imaginable  virtue 
IDder  Heaven — they  do  not  give  him  their  wives  and 
iknghiers  to  make  his  mistresses,  but  by  sacrificing 
lieir  opinions  they  prostitute  themselves  to  his  ser- 
'."t     Such  is  the  prostitution  of  public  opinion  in 
■cular  matters,  which  results  from  the  absolute  go- 
Bminent  of  the  majority,  the  complete  estaljlishment 
f  the  Voluntary  principle  in  governuienl.    But  what 
Toc<iuc»Hlc.  ii.  I4.'>,  1  tfi  \   IWa  liB.  I.i7, 
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)g  that  ill  comparison  to  the  debasement  of  religion 
feeling  and  opinion  which  must  result  from  the  sftnte 
irresistible  influence  of  a  numerical  majority,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  general  establishment  of  the  Voluntary 
principle  ;  and  the  subjection  of  our  religious  teachen 
to  that  miserable  subservience  to  public  fervour  or 
passion  from  which  tiiey  were  happily  delivered  bjr 
the  setting  apart  of  extensive  estates  for  the  permiK 
nent  support  of  the  Church  ? 

Observe  how  the  independence  of  the  clergy  is  af- 
fected by  the  Voluntary  System.  The  moment  tba^ 
from  being  judges  of  morals,  appointed  for  life,  they 
become  tenants  at  will  merely,  their  integrity,  their 
respectability,  their  usefulness,  is  at  an  end.  They 
will  never  venture  to  face  the  "  tyrant  majority"  ■ 
their  congregations — be  the  prevailing  sin  what  it 
may,  religious,  worldly,  selfish,  or  political,  they  will 
never  venture  to  oppose  those  who  hold  the  keysrf 
their  subsistence.  The  Dissenters  invariably  keqt 
their  clergy  in  a  state  of  dependence — even  the  strong 
motive  of  obtaining  for  them  political  votes  aM 
influence,  has  not  in  a  single  instance,  it  is  believe^ 
made  them  set  their  hands  to  stamped  paper,  80 
as  to  give  any  minister  in  their  appointment  a  lib 
interest  in  his  office.  No  eastern  despot  was  < 
more  jealous  of  life-appointments  in  his  judicial  s 
vants  than  these  little  democratic  bodies  are  of  a  lift 
tenure  of  his  office  by  their  clergyman.  Even  if 
a  pastor,  under  the  Voluntary  System,  is  fortunate 
enough  by  great  exertions  to  overcome  this  jealousft 
and  wring  from  his  mastei-s,  like  their  hearts'-blood,i 
life  appointment,  still  his  state  of  dependence  is  r 
ly  as  great  as  before.     Having  no  fixed  or  extraueoid 
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le,  being  entirely  ilependent  on  voluntary  offer- 
ir  seat-rents  for  his  income  and  subsistence,  he 

fall  iu  with  the  opinions  or  passions  of  the  ma- 
r  or  lose  his  bread  ?  Can  wo  expect  a  fashion* 
jffcacher  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  corrupt 
degenerate  days,  to  set  lus  face  against  court- 
ices,  or  denounce  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against 
s  who  executed  injustice,  or  nobles  who  leagued 
ist  the  people?  ^yill  a  popular  clerical  orator  of 
Eitizcns,  iu  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  demo- 
r,  JDVeigh  in  adetjuatc  and  fearless  language 
3st  the  vices,  the  corruption,  and  madness  of  the 
le.  How  soou  would  the  first  lose  his  courtly  as- 
jlage  of  high-born  dames  and  waltzing  damsels, 
the  second  6ud  his  rounded  sentences  re>echoed 
I  empty  pews  !  Vet  is  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
r  to  8et  his  face  against  jirevailing  vices  ?  Is  he 

like  the  cameleon,  to  take  his  hue  from  the  pre- 
ig  opinions  by  M'hich  he  is  surrounded  ?  Is  the 
It  majority  to  stand  for  ever  holding  in  its  hands, 
mly  the  gates  of  worldly  preferment,  but,  like  a 
id  Pope,  the  kej's  of  Heaven  and  hell  ?  Are  we  to 
o  church  only  to  hear  the  prevailing  opinions 
ed  from  the  pulpit,  with  just  such  a  tinge  of  re* 
U8  thought  as  may  make  them  lose  a  little  of  their 
dly  character  ?  Are  we  to  return  to  the  days  of 
Long  Parliament  and  the  fervent  Voluntaries  of 
Pies  I., 

"  \Vlieii  oj'Bter-wivcs  do  lock  their  fisb  up. 
And  trudge  away  to  cry  do  Bishop '/" 

yet  this,  traced  out  to  its  ultimate  consequences, 
e  necessary  result  of  the  Voluntary  System  of 
rch  discipline,  which  professes  to  be  calculated  for 
jltercBts  of  the  poor. 


Yet,  along  with  all  this,  it  ia  another  vive  of  a  Vo- 
luntary church,  that  it  is  essentially,  aud  in  a  matter 
where  no  such  distinctions  should  ever  be  jutroduced, 
aristocratic  in  its  tendency.  Those  who  have  a  ferven( 
wish  for  the  real  and  durable  interests  of  the  poor,  wili 
here  feel  themselves  called  on  by  sacred  principle  to 
take  their  stand.  On  all  the  great  questions,  wheretbefc 
real  interests  and  welfare  are  at  stake,  they  will  evet 
be  found  espousing  their  cause  with  as  much  vigour  i 
they  oppose  those  who,  for  selfish  purposes  aud  wil 
callous  hearts,  would  inflame  their  passions.  Aoi 
tuated  by  this  principle,  and  devoutly  impressed  witfc' 
the  equality  of  all  mankind  iu  the  sight  of  Heaven 
recollecting  that  the  g-ospel  was  in  an  especial  maontt 
preached  to  the  poor  ;  believing  that  it  is  the  first  duQ 
of  Government  to  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
and  affluent,  for  the  spiritual  instruction  aud  coagob^ 
tioii  of  the  destitute,  they  will  fearlessly  denounce  the 
Voluntary  System  as  ruinously  aristocratic ;  and 
creative,  even  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  of  those 
invidious  worldly  distinctions  which  should  never  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  vail. 

What  does  the  Voluntary  System  propose  to  do? 
•  Does  It  create  one  vast  and  magnificent  establishmeflt. 
embracing  all  ranks  and  classes  in  its  bosom ;  tbe 
same  to  the  prince  and  the  [>easant — the  servant  and 
the  master — the  outcast  of  men  and  the  rulers  of 
tious  ?  Does  it  confound  all  distinctions  of  ranks  in 
tbe  sight  of  Heaven,  and  denounce  tbe  same  awful 
words  of  death  and  judgment  to  come  to  the  monaidl 
on  the  throne  and  the  captive  in  the  dungeou  ?  Dots 
it,  like  the  Established  Church,  whether  Roman 
Protestant,  create  a  vast  bulwark  against  violence  s 
injustice — 
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"  Whose  ponderoua  gate  and  massy  bar 
Have  oft  rolled  back  the  title  of  war; 
But  never  cloaefl  the  irnn-)loor 
I  Against  the  needy  and  the  poor?" 

Alas  '.  it  does  none  of  these  thiogs — it  does  the  very 
iverse.  Into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  into  the  Jn- 
(rior  of  the  Sanctuary,  it  introduces  the  distinctions,  , 
be  divisions,  the  heart-burnings  of  a  temporal  exist- 
bce.  It  divides  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  noble 
foin  the  peasant,  the  ruler  from  the  citizen,  the 
lamed  from  the  ignorant,  the  virtuous  from  the  vi- 
ious ;  the  contributions  of  the  rich  it  reserves  for 
heir  own  instruction  or  edification  :  the  consolation 
I  the  poor  it  leaves  to  the  miserable  pittances  which 
an  be  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  The 
toge  estates,  whether  in  lands  or  tithes,  which  the 
llety  of  former  ages  had  bequeathed,  or  the  wisdom 
if  former  legislatures  set  apart  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
traction  of  the  poor,  it  confiscates  to  the  necessities 
rfthe  state,  or  the  cupidity  of  the  selfish.  No  longer 
HII  there  be  seen  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  na- 
Ibnal  church,  which,  confounding  all  the  distinctions 
f  time,  embraces  in  its  ample  bosom  alike  the  prince 
nd  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  No  longer 
he  touching  spectacle  which  the  Papist  cathedrals 
tbibit  of  all  ranks  kneeling  indiscriminately  on  the 
hrble  pavement ;  no  longer  the  dignified  aud  truly 
bristian  oblivion  of  rank  in  the  parish  church  of  Old 
iDgland.  The  rich  and  fashionable  will  flock  to  one 
JBce  of  worship,  where,  in  courtly  and  eloquent 
rains,  they  will  hear  a  modified  system  of  Christ- 
inity — the  middling  ranks  to  another,  where,  in  stern- 
language,  and  from  a  more  earnest  though  ruder 
eacher,  ihey  will  inhale  a  very  different  system  of 
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theologii-al  belief.    No  longer  will  be  seen  the  devi 
audieuce,  where  one  simple  line  of  dnty  is  prescril 
to  all  classes  indiscriminately,  one  awful  denuncial 
held  forth  to  all  sinners  alike  ;  no  longer  the  dis] 
Bion  of  one  congregation,  after  service,  amidst 
bones  of  their  ancestors  resting  in  one  common  nioi 
and  the  hopes  of  their  descendants  following  one 
mon  God.    The  rich  will  He  in  one  place  of  sepulti 
the  poor  in  another  ;  the  cruel  distinctions  of  til 
will  extend  even  beyond  the  grave  ;  avarice,  stani 
with  callous  hands  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yi 
will  deny  all  entrance  save  to  the  corpses  of  the  ai 
ent  or  the  respectable  :  huddled  together,  with  hardly 
any  rite  of  sepulture,  the  poor  will  be  consigned  lo 
an  ignoble  and  soon  forgotten  grave,* 

To  prevent  these  evils,  and  secure  the  inestimable 
blessing:^  of  a  common  religion,  maintained  by  a  general 
fund  for  all  classes,  and  especially  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  the  poor,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  church 
should  be  maintained  bij  separate  esdifcs  of  Us  w», 
and  ia  no  degree  made  to  depend  on  payments  from 
government.  The  moment  that  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  violated;  the  instant  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  on  any  plea  of  alleged  expedience  or  neces- 
sity whatever,  the  property  of  the  church  is  permit- 
ted to  be  mingled  with  the  general  revenue  of  the 
state ;  the  instant  that  the  tax-gatherer  is  permitted 
to  get  his  hands  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues;  from 

'  In  Glafgow,  where  the  Church  Establishoient  is  so  totally  diipro* 

porCionud  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  the  rich  are  buried  ia  a  noble 

of  sepulture,  equal  to  the  Pcre  la  Chaise  at  Paris;  while  the  ptw 

too  oflen  thrust  inta  great  trenchea,  without  even  coffins  to  tbei- 

cir  rcmaiiis ;  an  evil  so  cryinjf  and  excessive,  that  it  has  led  b> 

the  establish mcnt  of  several  joint  stock  companiea   to  pmvide  mon 

decent  places  of  sepulture. 


instant  the  independence  of  the  cburcli  is  at  an 
uhI  the  clergy  are  reduced  to  a  slavish  dependence 
le  voles  of  the  legislature  for  the  portion  which 
are  to  be  permitted  to  extricate  from  his  gripe, 
larke  long  ago  placed  this  necessity  in  the  clear- 
jht.  "It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  Church 
lishinent,"  says  this  great  writer,  "that the  Eng- 
Ation  did  not  think  it  wise  to  intrust  that  great 
St  of  the  whole  to  what  they  trust  no  part  of 
civil  or  niiUtary  public  service,  that  is  to  the  un- 
f  precarioiis  contribution  of  individuals.  They 
rther.  They  certainly  never  have  suffered,  and 
•tcill  si^er  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be 
(rted  into  a  pension  to  depend  on  the  treasury, 
to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  it  may  be,  extin- 
ted  by  fiscal  difficulties ;  which  difficulties  may 
ips  be  pretended  for  political  purposes,  and  are,  in 
tften  broughton  with  theextravagance,  negligence, 
apacity  of  politicians.  The  people  of  England 
that  they  have  constitutional  motives,  as  well 
igious,  against  any  project  of  turning  their  in- 
ident  clergy  into  ecclesiastical  pensioners  of  the 
They  tremble  for  their  liberty,  from  the  influ- 
ttf  a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown  ;  they  trem- 
ir  the  public  tranquillity,  from  the  disorders  of  a 
ms  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to  depeud  on  any  other 
the  crown.  They,  therefore,  made  their  church 
iheir  king  and  their  nobility,  independent.  From 
lait'ed  consideration  of  religion  and  constitutional 
J,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty,  to  make  a  sure 
aion  for  the  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  the  in- 
tion  of  the  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and 
tified  the  estate  of  the  church  ivith  the  mass  of 
Tty,  of  which  the  state  is  not  proprietor. 


th 


either  for  use  or  dotniuion,  but  the  guardian  ouly 
the  regulator.  They  have  ordained  that  the  provi 
siou  of  this  establishment  might  be  as  stable  as 
earth  on  which  it  stands,  and  should  not  fiuctuab 
with  the  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions.  And  as  the 
mass  of  any  description  of  meti  are  but  men,  and  tbeir 
poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  they  will  know  that  ibal 
disrespect  which  attends  on  all  lay  poverty  will  u( 
depart  from  the  ecclesiastical.  Our  provident  const 
tution  has,  therefore,  taken  care,  that  those  who  ai 
to  instruct  presumptuous  ignorance,  or  be  tliecenscH 
of  insolent  vice,  should  neither  incur  their  contemp 
nor  live  by  their  alms  ;  nor  will  it  tempt  the  rich  I 
a  neglect  of  the  true  medicine  of  their  souls.  Fot 
these  reasons,  while  we  provide  first  for  the  poor,  we 
have,  with  a  parental  solicitude,  not  relegated  religion, 
like  something  we  are  ashamed  to  show,  to  obscure 
municipalities  or  rustic  villages.  No  !  vce  will  h&ve 
her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  Parlia* 
meats.  We  will  have  her  mixed  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  life,  and  blended  with  all  classes  of 
ciety.  The  people  of  England  show  to  the  hatigh^ 
potentates  of  the  world,  and  to  their  talking  sophist^ 
that  a  free,  generous,  and  enlightened  nation,  honoon 
the  high  magistrates  of  its  church  :  that  it  will  tut 
suffer  the  insolence  of  wealth,  and  titles,  or  anyothtf 
species  of  possession,  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
that  which  they  look  up  to  with  reverence,  nor  prr 
sume  to  trample  on  foot  that  acquired  personal  nobi- 
lity, which  they  intend  always  to  be,  and  often  is  the 
reward  of  piety,  learning,  and  virtue.  They  can  sec 
without  pain  an  archbishop  precede  a  duke.  Th^ 
can  see  a  bishop  of  Durham  or  Winchester  in  possesi 
sion  of  ten  thousand  a-year ;  and  cannot  conceive  wh] 
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lOiiUl  be  worse  ill  tlifii'  Iiunds  tlinii  (lie  like  amount 
be  haiicis  of  an  earl  or  a  squire,  though  it  may  be 
t  tiiat  so  many  dogs  and  horses  are  not  kept  by  the 
Mr.  and  fed  with  the  victuals  which  ought  to  nou* 
I  the  children  of  the  people."* 
^  the  French  Revolution  was  destined  in  otLer 
Dt9,  to  be  the  great  commentary  to  illustrate  and 
noustrate  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  Mr  Biu-ke's 
iciples,  so  in  nothing  more  clearly  has  this  taken 
re  than  in  reference  to  the  propositions  contained 
bis  splendid  passage.  In  proof  of  it  we  shall  not 
r  to  the  example  of  what  occurred  in  France  dur- 
tihe  Revolution,  when,  after  the  property  of  the 
r«h  had  been  confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
cr  the  solemn  pledge  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
aid  be  adequately  provided  for,  they  were  massa- 
I,  guillotined,  reduced  to  beggary,  and  religion  itself 
isbed  by  decree  of  the  legislature.  Passing  by 
e  insane  and  troubled  times,  we  shall  come  down 
le  provision  made  for  public  worship,  under  the 
»ud  vigorous  government  of  Napoleon,  premising 
in  1807,  when  the  budget  to  which  we  referwa-s 
lished,  France  contained  36,000,000  souls,  and 
i.  the  property  of  the  church,  of  which  the  state 
IMssession  during  the  Revolution  in  old  France, 
tile  countries  whicli  ere  that  she  had  incorporated 
to  her  empire,  were  rented  at  above  100,000,000 
ncs,  or  L.  4,000,000  Sterling,  f 

n  tho  French  ncvoliition,  liM),  191,  [9(t. 
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Thus,  after  the  property  of  the  church  had  been 
propi'iated  to  the  state,  France  was  not  able  to  devoto 
to  the  maintenance  of  religion  more  than  a  lentk  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenue  it  had  confiscated,  and  only 
iwendj-eighth  fiart  of  the  anmtal  cost  of  the  army. 
pittance  of  L.500,000  a  year  alone,  set  apart  for  thft 
support  of  religion  and  its  ministers,  among  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty-six  millions  of  souls,  was  obviously 
mere  mockery.  And  this  is  the  effect  of  letting  tt 
treasury  get  hold  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  undi 
the  promise  of  adequately  providing  for  the  ministei 
of  religion,  and  of  the  Voluntary  System  ! 

The  strongest,  however,  and  the  most  irresistibfc 
argument  remains  behind.  The  true  test  of  the  uti- 
lity of  any  ecclesiastical  system  is  its  ability  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  Let  ni 
examine  whether  or  not  the  voluntary  system  btt 
been  found  capable,  by  actual  experience,  of  perfonn- 
ing  in  an  adequate  manner  this  first  of  Christian  du* 
ties.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  select  two  cities  pi 
eminent  in  the  British  islands,  for  the  advantage 
which  there  were  afforded  for  the  successful  operatioS 
of  the  Voluntary  System — Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 

In  1770,  as  already  noticed,  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow was'  32,000 ;  it  is  now  nearly  300,000.  Tb» 
Custom-House  duties  were  then  L.300  a-year;  th^ 
are  now  L.  480,000.  In  180*.  the  rental  of  the  ci^ 
was  L.  81,000  ;  it  is  now  L.  .'119,000  ! «  Here  thei 
was  a  vast  and  growing  population,  which  had  spniq 
up  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  have  totally  outstripped 
the  places  of  established  public  worship,  which  wef* 
acconi;nodated  to  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  tbuo^ 

•  Clulanii's  Statistical  Account  of  Glasj^ow. 
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sand  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of  such  vast 
and  grovriiig  wealth,  as  afibrded  the  most  ample  scope 
for  supplying  the  defit-iency  if  possible,  by  means  of  the 
Voluntary  System.  Circumstances,  too,  were  there  sin- 
gularly favourable  to  the  application  and  extension  of 
jthe  Voluntary  principle  ;  for  this  vast  population,  col- 
lected together  by  the  demand  for  labour  from  all 
qiuirters,  embraced  a  great  number  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent couutrics  and  perstiasiuus,  at  variance  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
rest,  it  contained  nearly  13,000  Episcopalians,  chiefly 
poor  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  40,000  Papists 
from  the  southern  parts  of  that  island.  How  then 
illfts  the  VoUintary  System,  under  circumstances  so 
eminently  favourable  for  its  operation,  supplied  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people  ? 

It  must  be  premised,  that  of  late  years  the  Church 
Extension  Society  has  met  with  extraordinary  sup- 
port in  Glasgow,  Struck  with  the  necessitous  situa- 
tion in  spiritual  concerns  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people,  a  limited  number  of  public-spirited  and  Cbrist- 
iln  individuals  contributed  largely  to  the  fund  for 
Uteoding  church  accommodation.  They  were  only 
two  hundred  in  number  ;  but  their  uuited  donations 
at  once  reached  L.  25,000,  and  the  fund  lias  since 
risen  to  L.  42,000.  This  sum  has  been  frugally  and  ju- 
diciously administered,  being  laid  out  in  part  hitherto 
in  buying  up  for  the  establishment  dissenting  meeting- 
houses which  had  become  insolvent,  and  which  were  ge- 
nerally got  at  half  cost,  or  in  constructing  new  edifices 
On  the  most  economical  plan.  The  city  also  made 
great  efforts  from  the  municipal  funds  to  provide  ad- 
ditional church  accommodation  ;  and  the  Papists, 
Episcopalians,  and  Dissenters,  strained  every  nerve 
VOL.  ir.  s 
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to  augment  the  places  of  worship  of  their  respectin 
communions.    Here,  then,  was  the  most  powerful  a 
given,  both  by  public  funds  and  private  munilicenGI 
to  the  Voluntary  principle. 

Now,  so  far  has  the  Voluntary  Principle  from  beioj 
able  to  provide  for  this  growing  population,  even  froB 
the  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  Gla* 
gow,  that  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Parlit 
mentary  Commissioners,  who  inquired  into  the  con 
dition  of  the  Scotch  church,  that,  in  1838,  there  were 
no  less  than  66,000  persons  for  whom  there  was 
no  accommodation  in  any  place  of  religious  won 
ship,  of  any  denomination,  in  the  city  or  suburbs.* 
This  number  must  have  increased  now  by  at  leaflt 
14,000,  as  the  population  has  advanced  20,000  in  U»' 
years  1838  and  1839;  and  the  efforts  made  to  at* 
tend  the  places  of  worship  during  the  same  pa* 
riod  have  only  succeeded  in  opening  churches  adei' 
quate  to  6000  souls.  Thus  there  are  now  not  l«l 
than  eighty  thousand  persons  in  Glasgow  witfaotf 
any  means  of  religious  instruction  whatever; 
that,  too,  in  a  city  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  establisb- 
ment,  which  amounted,  when  the  rapid  progress. b* 
gan,  only  to  six  churches,  was  almost  equal  to  notbingl 
in  which  a  boundless  held  wag  opened  for  the  labouA 
of  the  Dissenters ;  and  in  which  the  prodigious  ask 
unprecedented  increase  of  wealth,  gave  every  imagifr 
able  facility  to  their  efforts.  If,  in  such  a  situatiiMi 
the  Voluntary  System  has  proved  utterly  ineffectull 
for  the  great  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  whit 
can  be  expected  of  it  in  less  favourable  cii-cumstantti 
in  rural  districts,  thinly  peopled  countries,  or  decliniq 

•   Report,  163S,ji.  72. 
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imucities,  where  funds  for  ibe  religious  instruction 

a  poor  or  destitute  people  could  by  DO  possibility 

obtained  from  voluntary  efforts  ? 

There  is  another  most  important  circumstance 
rought  out  by  these  valuable  statistical  inquiries : 
—It  is,  that  this  dreadful  accumulation  of  heathens 
D  a  Christian  land,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  ef- 
iirts  of  the  magistrates,  the  established  clergy,  the 
nmane  and  wealthy,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Dis- 
lenters  of  all  sorts,  is  continually  and  rapidly  on  the 
Rcrease, — that  it  grows  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
bousaod  every  ten  years,  or  two  thousand  a-year. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  the  more  especially  if  we  reflect 
D  the  fact,  that  the  increase  of  population  is  in* 
nriably  most  rapid  in  the  lo\v'e8t  classes  of  society, 
Irtiat  an  euorraous  and  growing  addition  is  thus 
IDUually  made  to  the  dissolute,  the  irreligious,  and 
profane.  Taking  into  view  their  probable  increase 
|lf  numbers,  by  their  own  multiplication,  it  is  not  going 
iDofar  to  assert,  that  in  every  half  century,  Glasgow 
llone,  at  this  rate,  will  produce  one  hundred  amlfifiy 
Aomand.  And  this  is  founded  on  what  has  actually 
Kcurred  during  a  period  of  almost  unbroken  prospe- 
%,when  wealth  unprecedented  was  devoted  by  pri- 
kte  charity  to  the  extension  of  church  accommoda- 
ion, — when  the  Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  un- 
ler  the  combined  influence  of  sectarian  rivalry  and 
Biitical  fervour,  made  unexampled  efforts  to  extend 
leir  respective  flocks, — and  when  the  uiunicipalily 
boured  to  the  uttermost,  to  extend  the  means  of  re- 
Jious  instruction  to  the  people.  If,  under  such  emi- 
BDtly  favourable  circumstances,  the  Voluntary  Sys- 
Ri,  even  with  the  support  of  most  powerful  aid  from 
e  Establishment,  has  allowed  the  arrear  of  eighty 
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thousand  to  accumulate  in  a  single  city,  what  coul 
be  expected  from  it  if  the  Established  Church  wert 
altogether  destroyed  ?  * 

•  "  During  tlie  last  fifteen  yeors  there  have  been  erected  eighin 
churches,  which,  iDcludinf;  the  increase  in  the  churches  that  It 
been  enlarged,  have  added  19,547  sittings  to  the  church  accoBimoi 
tion  of  Glasgow,  Barony,  and  Gorbals.  The  population  in  18!)  i  ^^ 
117,000;  and,  supposing,  asbefore,  that  the  populntion  isnow(l83^ 
S35,000,  there  has  been  an  incresEe  since  1831  of  eB,000  souU , 
The  number  of  sittingn  which  this  increaae  would  have 

required,  nt  60  in  the  100,  is  .  .  ,51,1 

From  which  deduct  thu  sittings  provided,         .  .        I9,i 

Leaving  unprovided  of  the  increase,  .  .  S3,l 

"  From  this  it  appears,  thaC,  independently  of  alt  the  churches  iriii 
have  been  provided,  both  by  the  Estabiishment  and  the  Dissent) 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  meet  the  increase  of  the  population  dnri 
that  period,  there  remains  an  awful  and  overwhelming  defioenq 
Over  and  above  the  i9,a4-7  sittings  which  have  actually  been  pi 
and  supposing  each  church  to  contain  1000  sittings,  33  addiliol 
churches  would  have  been  required.  With  all  onr  eitertioDS,  well* 
done  little  more  than  make  provision  for  one-third  of  the  tnerMt 
the  population.  It  is  supposed  thtit  the  population  of  Gtatgov)> 
present  incrcauing  at  the  rate  of  between  6000  and  9000  annually,  U 
/or  this  increase  alone,  at  least  ^ve  new  churches  n'ould  reqnin  tol 
provided  annually.  Without  the  interposition 
Government,  [  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  our  destitute  p 
tion,  For  nothing  can  exhibit  in  a  more  forcible  light  than  the  p> 
ceding  statistics,  the  total  inadequacy  of  all  our  combined  eRbrtiM 
provide  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  rapidly  increasing  pi 
tion ;  and  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  without  being  able  to  make  pt* 
vision  for  reclaiming  a  sing'le  outcast  of  the  previously  unptvnde 
thousands  who  have  so  long  been  left  neglected,  and  are  perishing  l<^ 
lack  of  knowledge.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  as  tc 
the  subjects  involved  in  the  previous  portions  of  my  statistics,  6 
present  series,  at  least,  admits  of  neither  doubt  nor  controversy,  i 
gument  cannot  weaken  it — sophistry  cannot  darken  it — and  specol 
tive  opinion  can  find  no  room  for  its  vague  and  specious  otgedia)' 
amidst  its  stubborn,  positive  facts." — Collins 'a  Statistics  of  Chuich  E 
tension  in  Glasgow  in  1835,  p.  17—61. 

The  details   of  sittings  in  each  church  and  chapel  are  given  h 
Mr  Collins ;  but  we  give  tha  results  only,  as  alone  of  general  it 
The  Voluntaries  have  also  published  a  statement,  and  they  mi 
linprovided  persons  75,000  only. 
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■oreover  it  appears  from  the  same  Htatisticat  re- 
ehea  in  Glasgow,  that  the  unlet  seats  in  the  Dis- 
ing  cLurches  are  a  thirtl,  in  the  Established 
trth  only  a  seventh*  This  illustrates  in  the 
bgest  manner  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  Volun- 
r  System  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
<poor.  Being  for  the  most  part  drowned  in  debt, 
having  in  general  no  endowment  for  the  support 
lie  minister,  they  are  forced  to  make  their  seat 
s  80  high,  as  amounts  with  the  indigent  or  de- 
red  classes  of  the  community  to  a  complete  prohi- 
m.  And  hence  the  marked  difference  between 
proportion  of  unlet  seats  iu  the  churches  of  the 
iblishment  and  of  the  others  ;  that  being  at  least 
bunlened  with  the  interest  of  building  their  re- 
rtive  places  of  worfihip,  they  can  afford  to  let  the 
on  more  moderate  terms  to  the  humble  classes  of 
coraraunity.  And  these  results  do  by  no  means 
bit  an  Established  Church  in  its  true  light  as  the 
uitous  instructor  of  tlie  people.  For  in  Glasgow 
is  no  fund  except  the  seat  rents  to  pay  the 
Xy\  no  tax  is  levied  un  the  inhabitants  for  the 
N)rt  of  the  clergy.  The  Established  Church  is 
e,  in  consequence,  only  a  quasi  Establish  meul. 
even  there  the  immense  relief  occasioned  by  being 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  churches,  has  caused 
extraordinary  difference  between  the  proportion  of 
let  to  the  unlet  seats  in  the  Established  Church 
the  Dissenting  places  of  worship. 


'  Totul  sittings  in  EBtablisbed  »?hurci 
Of  which  are  uiikn, 
Total  Dissenting;  utiinga, 
or  which  are  unlet, 
B  the  Religious  Wttntx  of  Ulasf^ni 


34,i22 
5,70(P 
M^72 
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The  same  conclusions  result  from  the  examinatioi 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  Parliamentary  Comtnissionei 
though  as  the  growth  of  population  in  that  city  has bea 
more  slow,  and  the  Established  Churches  are  in  co 
sequence  much  more  numerous,  the  total  deficiency 
church  accommodation  hasnotbeeiisogreat.  Still  them 
are  no  less  than  45,000  persons  in  that  city  for  whov 
there  is  no  room  in  the  whole  churches  and  chapeli 
every  denomination  it  contains.  And  of  the  general  r^ 
suit  of  making  no  provision  for  tiie  increase  of  the  popn^ 
lation  in  the  Established  Church,  and  the  total  inade< 
quacy  of  the  Voluntary  System  to  provide  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  the  people,  a  memorable  example  has 
recently  occurred  in  Scotland,  where,  from  a  genenl 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  dangers 
which  it  threatened  to  society,  a  great  effort  hw 
been  made  by  the  miniificence  of  the  higher  classts 
to  extend  the  establishment,  and,  in  consequena, 
L.  200,000  have  been  raised,  and  led  to  the  erection  of 
two  hundred  places  of  worship.  The  majority  of  these 
nurseries  of  religion,  however,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ultimately  be  closed,  or  cease  to  be  of  any  material  ser 
vice  in  diffusing  Christianity  among  the  people,  if  tiW' 
aid  of  the  public  funds  is  not  extended,  to  endow  ini 
permanent  manner  those  churches,  which  the  fervoiB 
of  temporary  zeal,  and  the  efforts  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence, have  originally  constructed. 

If  the  British  empire  in  one  quarter  has  demco- 
strated  the  inadequacy  of  the  Voluntary  System  W 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  in  an  an- 
cient, opulent,  and  dense  population  ;  it  has  not  \e» 
clearly  evinced  in  others  the  total  inefhciency  of  tbe 
same  system,  for  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  o 
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loial  settlements,  or  instnicting  rude  and  wandering 
tan  in  the  elements  of  religious  belief.  From  some 
iry  interesting  documents  which  have  recently  been 
Bblislied  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  necessities  of 
Australia,  it  appears  that  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
he  people,  in  that  remote  but  rapidly  increasing  settle- 
Knt,  is  even  worae  than  in  the  vast  commercial  city 
f  Glasgow  ;  and  that,  unless  Government  shall  in- 
irfere  for  the  support  of  the  religious  teachers  by  a 
ublic  provision,  on  a  scale  niucli  more  liberal  than  has 
ten  yet  attempted,  more  than  three-fourths  of  those 
loble  colonies,  and  that,  too,  the  very  part  which  stands 
post  in  need  of  moral  improvement,  will  grove  up 
ritbout  any  idea  whatever  of  religion,  and  in  a  state 
»f  darkness  and  sensuality  from  which  the  transition 
irould  be  a  blessing  to  heathen  rites*  Among  many 
peat  and  important  duties  to  humanity  which  she 
bas  nobly  performed,  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  un- 
Kcountably  neglected  the  provision  for  religious  in- 
itnictiou  in  the  magnificent  colonies  which  she  has 
BBtablished  in  so  many  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  the 
teeds  of  future  discord,  and  the  probable  ultimate  dls- 
Ulution  of  her  empire,  have  been  sown  in  the  neces- 
Biy  effect  of  the  disregard  of  that  first  of  social  duties, 
Bd  of  the  neglect  to  extend  to  them  that  strongest  of 
pcial  bonds. 

•  Tho  population  of  AustrnliH  in  1839,  was  102,000 ;  and  the  num- 
fe  ittending  aoy  places  of  ChriaCiaQ  worsliip,  were 

Protestants  of  all  denominations,  1 1,000 

Roman  Catholics.  .  2,*50 

13.450 
^ring  nearly  00,000  who  never  ro  to  Divine  worship,  onrl  will  soon 
i  ignorant   of  all  rcllgioiis  truth,— Coloninl  Magaiine,  June    1840. 

;197. 
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The  example  of  America  has  been  confidently  ap- 
pealed to  as  illustrating  the  opposite  side  of  the  qui 
tion,  and  as  proving  that  not  only  is  the  Voluntary 
System  capable  of  adequately  providing  for  the  reii- 
gious  instruction  of  the  people,  but  that  the  Gospel 
itself,  being  detached  from  worldly  passions,  and  se- 
cluded from  pohtical  jealousy,  acquires  in  such  cir* 
cumstances  a  greater  and  more  durable  sway  over  the 
human  mind,  than  it  ever  can  do  when  united  to  ifc 
Btate,  and  so  involved  in  the  weakness  of  the  corruj 
lions  and  the  decay  of  empires.*  The  example  : 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  not  merely  from  the 
great  and  rising  portion  of  civilized  man  from  which 
it  ia  drawn,  but  from  the  weight  justly  due  to  tht 
author  by  whom  it  is  advanced  ;  for  it  comes  from  a 
political  philosopher,  whom  posterity  wUl  rank  will 
Bacon  and  Machiavel.  But  in  this  instance,  we  maj 
fairly  conclude  that  M,  De  Tocqueville,  notwithstand- 
ing his  wonted  discernment,  has  been  misled  by  the  re- 
ligious persuasion  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  effect 
which  that  persuasion  has  had  in  rooting  up  the 
foundation  of  belief  in  his  native  country. 

A  good  Catholic,  as  he  himself  teJJs  us,  he  has  lived 
amidst  an  in6del  generation  ;  and  he  would  fain  ascribt 
to  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  France  that  fatal 
apathy  or  disbelief  which  he  feels  is  poisoning  the  seed*' 
of  life  in  its  urban  population,  but  which,  in  fact,  arise) 
from  the  unbending  tenets,  and  erroneous  doctrines  of 
its  Established  Church.  No  such  infidelity  is  observed 
in  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  its  people 
uncommonly  religious ;  and  the  Established  Church  tl 
object  of  greater  attachment  than  in  any  countiy  in  Eu^ 

•  Tocqueville,  224-236. 
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^.  He  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  religious  spirit  and 
Btere  morality  which  generally  prevails  in  the  Unit- 
I  Provinces  ;  and  he  ascribes  those  blessings  to  the 
hancipation  of  religion  from  the  shackles  of  the 
iate  ;  forgetting  that  there  was  another  emancipation 
f  Christianity  from  a  more  rigid  domination,  which 
ris  accomplished  three  centuries  before  the  rise  of 
tansatlantic  iudepeudence,  and  that  if  Luther  had 
iot  severed  the  Gospel  from  the  shackles  of  Rome,  it 
rould  have  been  to  little  purpose  that  Washington 
terued  America  from  the  rule  of  England,  It  is  the 
issertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  church 
oall  other  authority, — the  establishment  of  one  un- 
miding  faith  for  mankind  in  all  ages  and  circura- 
(tauces, — which  is  the  real  barrier  which  stops  the 
^wth  of  Christianity  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
ball  ages  of  enlightened  reason.  The  Gospel  esta- 
Hished  no  such  barrier ;  reason  rejects  it :  every 
nuntry  which  has  embraced  the  Romish  persuasion 
Bbyit  doomed  to  the  eventual  decay  which,  for  the 
Same  reason,  has  stopped  the  growth,  and  hastened 
ihe  decay  of  all  Mahornedan  empires.  The  Church 
rfRome,  equally  witli  the  Koran,  has  clothed  man 
Ba  spiritual  armour,  which  admits  neither  of  expan- 
ton  nor  contraction  with  the  growth  of  his  race  ;  it 
Bay  suit  him  well  iu  adolescence  ;  but  for  that  very 
Gason,  when  he  arrives  at  manhood,  it  will  suffocate 
ita,  or  he  must  burst  its  bonds  asunder. 
A  religious  and  austere  character  has  been  imprint- 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  Anglo-American  race  by 

first  settlers,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  sought  re- 
there  from  the  persecutions  of  Charles  I. ;  and  no 

has  better  illustiated  than  M.  De  Tocqueville.the 
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durable  influence  of  that  original  circumstance  up 
the  subsequent  character  of  all  their  descendant^ 
We  must  not  conclude,  because  such  a  people  are  int 
high  degree  religious,  and  because  a  great  number' 
churches  are  maintained  during  the  fervour  of  its  i 
publican  zeal,  and  wlien  property  is  still  in  a  gener 
state  of  equality,  that  the  same  system  would  answ 
equally  well  in  other  nations,  or  even  in  that  natie 
itself  when  the  period  arrives,  as  arrive  it  will,  of  gre 
cities,  huge  properties,  corrupted  manners,  deiu 
masses  of  the  poor,  s«lfish  habits  in  the  rich,  and  imi 
versal  thirst  for  pleasure.  It  is  to  that  state  that  a) 
ciety  in  every  civilized  community  is  inevitably  tend 
ing,  and  it  is  the  part  of  prophetic  wisdom  to  establid 
those  institutions,  which  shall  afford  the  bestguaraft 
tee  which  the  weakness  of  humanity  will  admit  for  tlw 
continued  propagation  of  (he  Christian  faith,  in  sud 
circumstances  of  neglect  or  worldly  repugnance.  HoU 
could  a  voluntary  chLirch  exist  in  such  a  coniraunitf? 
How  long  would  it  exist  with  the  support  only  of  TO" 
luntary  contributions  in  modern  Paris,  or  would  it 
have  existed  with  such  aid  alone  in  ancient  RomeU 
An  established  religion  which  is  compelled  to  prefld 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  human  intelligence, 
which  are  unable  to  Lear  the  light  of  fearless  examr 
nation,  may,  anil  probably  will,  fail  in  such  circu» 
stances,  to  sway  any  considerable  portion  of  the  biglr 
ly  educated  classes  ;  but  one  which  is  subjected  to  St 
such  necessity,  and  appeals  to  scripture  and  reason  for 
its  basis,  will  uever  lose  its  hold,  at  least  till  thenr 
tion  is  utterly  corrupted,  of  any  class  of  the  people. 
And  this,  accordingly,  has  been  decisively  proved  by 

•  TwCTjiievillc,  i.  10,  W. 


Roman  Catholic  France  waxed  infidel 
I  the  growth  of  its  philosophical  knowledge,  and 
Botnish  faith  proved  unequal  to  the  contest  witli 
revolutionary  demon ;  but  Protestant  England 
fTcd  to  her  faith,  alike  through  the  corruptions  of 
|)erou9,  and  the  storms  of  adverse  times :  and  that 
r  of  devotion  which  had  been  weakened  by  the 
Idly  triumphs  of  one  age,  has  only  been  rendered 
stronger  by  the  calamities  which  tlie  mercy  of 
vidence  sent  to  chasten  the  uext. 
Sren  with  a  view  to  the  temporal  interest  of  the 
e,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  that  a  na- 
al  religion  should  he  not  only  preserved,  but  ren- 
d  so  ample  as  to  embrace  in  its  bosom  the  great 
jrity  of  the  people.     A  common  ch\ircb  is  the 

bond  which  cements  society  together ;  which 
es  the  high  and  the  low,  tlie  rich  and  the  poor, 
prince  and  the  peasant,  the  outcast  of  men  and 
rulers  of  nations.  There  is  something  touching 
ije  enduring  efficacy  of  this  unseen  tie.  which  ef- 
3  all  the  jealousies  and  distinctions  of  time,  and 
es  in  one  holy  brutherhood  all  who  worship  a 
men  Father..  In  trying  diflicutties,  in  the  last 
emity,  it  is  this  sacred  principle  which  prompts 

to  the  sublimest  efforts  of  which  history  has 
erved  a  record  ;  which  strengthened  the  arm  of 
Spartans  at  ThermopyW,  and  nerved  the  soul  of 
Christians  at  Lepanto  ;  which  animated  the  long 
□npfas  of  the  Roman  Legions,  and  created  the 
sdless  dominion  of  the  Britisli  navy  ;  which 
ired  the  sacrifice  of  Numantium,  and  fired  the 
ties  of  Moscow.  Withdraw  this  enduring  bond  ; 
f  tbiii  unseen  tie,  and  society  has  lost  the  only 
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principle  winch  caa  sustain  its  fortunes  thnugki 
the  mutations  of  fortune.  America  mayexoettlBj 
gland  in  the  multitude  of  her  children;  sbemayoft 
_8trii>  her  in  the  extension  of  her  dominions;  bul,i| 
she  obtains  a  national  religion,  she  will  never  nnH 
simitar  efforts  of  heroism,  nor  produce  ihesamtjl 
rablc  impression  on  mankind.  Interest  will  dirjl^ 
her  inhabitants  ;  selfishness  paralyse  her  effomi 
temporalities  absorb  her  genius  ;  the  Polar  Star*] 
beawanting.which  has  guided  the  British  sonlthnxd 
all  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  rendered  ber  sa 
boundless,  as  the  race  she  has  implanted  in  tbeeoll 
immortal  as  the  spirits  she  has  prepared  for  thefl 
vens.  I 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  dwell  with  tmfk 
on  the  innumerable  sects  into  nhich  the  I 
Church  is  divided;  and  Bossuet  long  agopredi 
that  Protestantism  would  ere  long  perish  fron' 
own  divisions.  In  this  obseryatiou  of  the  eloqa 
French  prelate,  there  is  involved  a  signal  trror.i 
in  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  Reformed  Chni 
is  to  be  discerned,  when  properly  considered,  oiilf 
clearest  proof  that  Christianity  in  them  is  woA 
out  its  destined  influence  on  the  human  heart. 

If  all  men  were  capable  of  reasoning  soundlj 
themselves,  or  understanding  the  arguments  of  0th 
it  might  perhaps  be  hoped,  that  error  and  abiiB 
ty  would  by  degrees  be  banished  from  religioM 
from  scientific  subjects  ;  and  that  we  would  ll 
back  on  the  polemical  disputes  of  the  middIe-ag(Si 

Bdo  to  the  scholastic  jargon  of  the  schools,  or 

epicycles  of  the  Ptolemian  philosopliy.  1 

nately  this  never  can  be  the  case.    The 
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terest  of  religious  opinions  always  iDduces 
ides  to  thiiik  on  these  subjects  who  are  incapable 
scnrate  reasoning,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  fir&t 
cipfes  of  philosophy.  The  fatal  position  from  which 
set  out,  that  the  precepts  of  religion, as  theyunder- 
dit,are  sujieriorto  the  conclusions  of  reason,  opens 
ioor  to  every  species  of  absurdity.  It  never  occurs 
aege  enthusiasts,  that  although  doubtless  the  doc- 
B8  of  revelation  are  parainouut  authority,  yet  in 
staining  Mhat  are  ifs  doctrines,  the  exertion  of 
38D  reason  is  indispensable  ;  in  other  words,  that, 
■itting  the  Divine  source  of  religious  precept,  we 
yet  fretjuently  constrained  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Dan  powers  to  explain  its  import,  and  point  out  its 
dication.  In  the  very  act  of  claiming  the  supre- 
Vf  of  their  faith,  they  are  obliged  to  avail  them- 
TO  of  worldly  weapons;  and  the  infallibility  which 
}f  assert  for  revelation  is,  in  truth,  for  their  own 
^meot  in  preference  to  that  of  other  men. 
his  is  the  true  cause  of  the  general  prevalence  of  re- 
>U8  error,  and  the  experienced  inability  of  human 
loa.insomanycases,  to  prevent  its  dissemination.  It 
iCB  from  the  multitude  who  think  on  religious  sub- 
a,  compared  with  the  limited  number  who  can  under- 
nd  its  doctrines;  from  the  universal)  ty of  human  pas- 
D,and  the  limited  sway  of  human  reason.  There  is 
^und  for  hoping,  therefore,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
iety,  any  material  improvement  in  this  respect  will 
effected.  It  would  no  doubt  be  highly  desirable  if 
absurdities  of  religious  sects  could  be  extirpated, 
I  religious  precept  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  its 
fine  original ;  just  as  it  would  be  if  vicious  passions 
lid  be  extirpated  from  the  human  heart,  and  virtue 
i  induatry  universally  diffused.     But  the  one  is  not 
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more  likely  than  the  other.  Science  is  grailiial 
cleared  of  error,  because  no  powers  are  brought  to  i 
cultivation,  but  those  of  reason  ;  politics  conta 
always  an  intermixture  of  error,  because  its  doctriB 
are  blended  with  the  struggles  of  faction  ;  religion ' 
deformed  by  fanaticism,  because  its  truths  awaken  tl 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  multitude  who  are  governed  b 
passion,  as  well  as  the  few  who  are  influenced  by  truth 
There  is  nothing  peculiar,  therefore,  to  religion  li 
the  innumerable  absurdities  which  ai-e  always  propa 
gated  in  its  name.  It  shares  in  this  respect  onlyil 
the  common  fate  of  all  subjects  of  thought  which  a 
blended  with  human  passion,  and  interesting  to  tb» 
great  body  of  mankind.  The  most  common  error  Id 
the  present  day  consists  in  supposing  that  the  peo[de 
in  general  are  to  be  influenced,  even  in  regard  to  con- 
temporaneous events,  by  their  reason  ;  whereas  (hef 
are  entirely  governed  in  their  opinions  on  such  to^ 
pics,  by  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  or  their 
passions.  The  Girondists,  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  France,  confidently  expected  that,  by  the  force 
of  their  arguments,  they  would  bear  down  the  efforti 
of  the  Jacobins  ;  but  the  event  soon  proved  that  what 
popular  passions  are  roused,  the  force  of  demonstratioa 
itself  is  speedily  destroyed  by  the  contests  of  faction. 
Thisconsideration  furnishes  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchize  to  the 
great  body  of  the  peopI<?.  It  has  no  occasion  to  be  illus- 
trated by  argument ;  experience  everywhere  deinoD- 
Btrates  its  truth  ;  and  mankind  will  in  the  end  be  g 
nerally  convinced,  that  to  subject  the  legislature  to  tl 
direct  influence  of  the  multitude,  is  to  subject  them  iB 
I  periods  of  tranquillity  to  the  contention  ofiuterest,an4 
Lin  moments  of  agitation  to  the  storms  of  passion. 


^  It  is  tlie  same  with  religion — a  general  difTitsiou  of 
interest  engenders  all  the  errors  and  vices  which 
iw  from  the  intermixture  of  ivorldly  passion.  But 
lis  fact  will  not  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  dif- 
isioa  Itself  is  an  evil,  or  that  the  cause  of  virtue  is 
it  essentially  aided  even  by  the  errors  which  flow 
'om  its  dissemination.  The  existence  of  these  errors 
an  indication  ttiat  religious  imjiressions  are  work- 
ing generally  upon  the  hitman  mind,  and  assuming  in 
Consequence  the  varied  hues  which  belong  to  the  in- 
finite variety  of  character  which  it  exhibits.  It  is  in 
ttiis  way  alone  that  the  impression  of  its  truths  can 
\it generally  ditVused,  and  adapted  to  tlie  intellectual 
veaknesB  of  the  great  body  of  mankind.  If  pure  rea- 
son or  Supreme  Wisdom  alone  were  employed  in  its 
snpport,  it  would  find  as  few  disciples  as  mathematics 
or  astronomy.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  piety  of 
Eocrates,  failed  in  rousing  any  general  emotion;  but  the 
fervour  of  Peter  the  Hermit  tore  up  the  whole  nations 
of  the  west,  the  fanaticism  of  Mahomet  convulsed  the 
globe.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  regret  the  divisions  which 
■rise  from  enthusiasm,  or  the  fervour  which  gains  the 
mastery  of  passion.  The  weak,  the  timid,  the  visionary, 
>re  g;ained  by  its  exertions :  millions  whom  reason  can- 
not convert,  or  religion  restrain,  are  subdued  by  its  at- 
traction. It  alone  grapples  with  vice  in  the  recesses 
prhere  its  springs  are  to  be  found  :  imagination,  al- 
itrays  more  powerful  than  reason,  is  called  to  its  sup- 

b;  at  its  command  the  passions  themselves  are 
e  the  ministers  of  improvement.  Nature  intend- 
M  few  men  to  be  philosophers,  but  opened  to  all  the 
Isths  of  salvation ;  she  has  therefore  made  science  de- 
Mntl  only  on  the  developement  of  reason  ;  but  uoneti 
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^^^V  bearers  of  her  mercies  to  mankiiiiJ. 
^^^H         The  boasted  uniformity,  therefore,  of  the  Catholic 
^^^P     Church,  in  fact,  arises  from  anything  rather  thani 
W  general  diffusion  of  religious  feeling,  or  a  due  exe- 

1  cution  of  the  intentions  of  its  Author ;  it  is  the  coDse- 

r  quence  of  that  indifference  to  its  precepts  which  re- 

I  suits  from  popular  ignorance  or  civil  oppression.    It 

t  proves,  not  that  all  men  think  alike  on  religious  sul> 

I  jects,  but  that  few  think  about  them  at  all.    Extensive 

reflection  on  such  topics  as  necessarily  draws  after  it 
difference  of  opinion,  as  general  observation  displm 
variety  in  the  human  eouuteiiance  or  cliaractLi- ;  aiiJ 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  celebrated  prophecy  <•:'  la 
Saviour  is  to  be  understood.*  Dissolution  of  itiur;  ■ 
and  public  licentiousness  generally  prevail  wlun  i  ■ 
ligiouB  difference  is  unknown  ;  because  religious  [ire- 
cept  is  never  made  the  subject  of  serious  thought: 
austerity  of  morals  and  public  virtue  often  redeem 
the  absurdity  of  fanaticism,  because  the  feelings  of 
devotion  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  bii< 
man  heart.  It  may  be  a  more  agreeable  tqsk  to  the 
historian  to  recount  the  annals  of  a  great  church,  tbau 
the  divisions  of  innumerable  sects,  just  as  it  is  more 
interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  a  splendid  riret 
than  the  wanderings  of  a  thousand  rills  ;  but  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  former.  Sterility  and  desolation  often  characte* 
rize  the  banks  of  a  mighty  stream,  while  riches  and 
plenty  mark  its  division  into  smaller  channels  :  it  a 
not  while  it  flows  through  the  rocks  of  Lybia,  that 
the  unbroken  waters  of  the  Nile  diffuse  tlieir  fertilis- 
ing influence,  but  when  they  are  spread  through  tbc 
•  "  Verily  I  aaj-  unto  you,  I  bring  not  peace  into  the  world,  (nil » 
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of  ttie  Delta,  and  tiuged  by  tbe  varied  colours 
soil  tliroiigh  which  tliey  flow. 
rom  these  principles,  there  equally  follows  the  ex- 
ince  of  the  fullest  and  most  unlimited  toleration. 
Truth."  it  has  been  said,  "  is  one,  but  errors  are 
Yt  tuid  every  man  has  a  difierent  one."  This  ob- 
lUon  points  to  tlie  advantage  of  giving  the  freest 
B  to  sectarian  speculation.  Unless  the  minds  of 
arerctaiaed  in  the  fetters  of  superstition,  thought 
«ligious  subjects  is  unavoidable  ;  and  the  only 
tipn  comes  to  be.  How  is  this  speculation  to  be 
ed  into  tbe  channel  where  it  may  do  the  most 
and  the  least  harm  to  the  community  ?  By  un- 
«d  toleration,  the  divisions  of  Dissenters  become 
xcessive,  that  they  soon  cease  to  be  formidable 
it  to  tbe  cause  of  true  religion  or  the  tranquillity 
State.  The  absurdity  of  these  diiferent  sects 
ideed,  frequently  deplorable  during  the  period  of 
*  prosperity  ;  but  wlicii  the  novelty  of  their  esta- 
ment  has  passed  away,  they  gradually  fall  into 
set,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  which  minister, 
more  popular  way,  to  tlte  unceasing  desire 
natation  among  the  people.  In  this  way,  error  on 
iou3  subjects  is  constantly  prevented  from  acquit- 
I  formidable  consistence  ;  and  the  friends  of  ra- 
il piety  may  behold,  without  alarm,  the  successive 
"th  and  decay  of  the  vnrious  religious  sects  which, 
tfierent  times,  agitate  tbe  public  mind.  These 
act  like  so  many  safety  valves  iu  allowing  tbe 
B  of  the  dangerous  passions  which  convulse  man- 
i  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  and  the  fumes  of  eu- 
iasm  are  seldom  formidable  among  civilized  states, 
trhen  they  ore  compressed  by  external  oppression. 
w,.  II.  T 
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It  is  civil  distinction  which  eiiveiionia  the  shafts 
religious  controversy.  Neither  the  Church  of  Engh 
nor  the  cause  of  truth  have  any  thing  to  fear  fr 
the  efforts  of  the  numerous  but  divided  Dissenters 
Great  Britain  ;  but  both  are  seriously  endangered 
the  sister  island,  by  the  condensation  of  the  whole 
naticism  of  the  state  into  a  body  of  ignorant  and  dis- 
contented Catholic  zealots. 

Farther,  the  emulation  of  rival  churches,  and 
free  discussion  of  religious  subjects,  is  essential  loki 
alive  the  talent  of  the  established  clergy,  and  prewl 
the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  error.     If  men  who 
independent  in  their  circumstances  are  not  roused 
external  competition,  they  will  speedily  sink  into 
activity.     The  danger  of  Dissenters  is,  that  they  will 
be  excited  to  frenzy,  that  of  the  Established  Churchj 
that  they  will  sink  into  slumber.     The  errors  of  Srt" 
tarians  are  often  distressing ;  but  they  are  not  nearly 
so  formidable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  the  obstinaM 
adherence  to  darkness  which  characterizes  a  despotic 
andbigotted  church.     Reason  sees  much  to  lament  in 
the  Puritans  of  England,  but  it  sees  far  more  in  ihe  su- 
perstition of  Spain  ; — the  one,  by  the  discussion  which 
it  provokes,  prepares  its  own  downfal ;   the  other,  by 
the  silence  which  it  enjoins,  aims  at  eternal  durntion. 
Finally,  religions  enthusiasm,  whatever  may  be  if* 
blemishes,   is  a  necessary  and   useful  tribule  to  the 
weakness  of  mankind.     In  vain  would  a  church  ta 
established,  adorned  by  all  the  talent,  supported  by  all 
the  learning,  graced  by  all  the  piety  of  the  age.    By 
these  means,  the  rational  and  enlightened  might  b^ 
secured ;  but  what  would  become  of  the  irrational 
the  ignorant,  of  the  multitudes  whom  superstll 
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^cl^TaDcy  sways,  or  passion  misleads ;  of  the  young 
arc  deaf  to  reason,  but  alive  to  feeling;  of  the 
I,  who  can  be  roused  only  by  the  terrors  of  devo- 
id? They,  too,  must  be  led  into  the  ways  of  salva- 
3  religious  instruction,  couched  in  a  language  to 
th  they  will  not  give  ear,  can  never  influence  their 
luct.  The  enthusiasm  there  is  not  to  be  regret- 
frhich  grapples  with  passion  ;  the  divisions  not  to 
Imented  which  excite  curiosity ;  the  fervour  not 
lie  despised  which  counterbalances  the  enjoyments 
ia.  Let  us  regret  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  not 
means  which  Nature  has  established  for  its  cor- 
|on;  and,  in  the  midst  even  of  the  aberrations  of 
Du,  discover  the  operation  of  causes  destined  to 
1  and  purify  the  human  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ADVANTAGES  AND  UANCEBS  OF  rOl'ULAR 
INSTBDCTION. 


ARGCMENT. 


Nceoritj  of  Religioui  loMiuctia 
lily  floving  frofn  geaeral  Educmiic 
■Uended— Efleeb  of  intellfciiul   i 


-Increue  of  iutellectuU 
-Corrc^KHiding  danger  with  whidii 
timtioD   on   the   m^oricj  at 
Daogns  of  eiciiing  tbc 
men  beyond  their  sphere  in  Iil« — Examples  of  ihe  effect  nf  eilendtd 
tion  on  Ihe  increate  o{  crime  from  Scottand — From  England — From  1 
Ftom  8«e<kn  tod  Konray — From  Ameriot — Onlj  remedy  whiiji  it  liUrl 
be  eSectual  in  raiating  the  progrcsB  of  depraTit;  u-ialng  from  Ibe  i 
human  detirei  beirond  [he  tneani  of  grali^ing  ibem,  which  their  ai 
afford. 

"  Education,"  says  M.  Coussins,  "  if  not  based  oi 
religious  tuition,  is  worse  than  useless ;"  and  ever] 
day's  experience  is  adding  additional  confirmation  l( 
the  eternal  truth.  The  Almighty  has  decreed  Ik 
man  shall  not,  with  impunity,  forget  his  Maker,  ai 
that  no  amount  of  intellectual  cultivation — no  deg: 
of  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts — not  all  the  splendour 
of  riches  or  the  triumphs  of  civilisation,  shall  compa 
sate  for  the  want  or  neglect  of  this  fundamental  c 
dition  of  human  happiness.  The  proofs  of  this  grd 
truth  are  overwhelming,  universal ;  they  crowd  il 
from  ail  quarters,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  selec 
from  the  mass  of  important  evidence  that  which  bean 
most  materially  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
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That  education,  if  based  upon  religion,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  very  different  results,  from  educa- 
tion left  to  run  riot  for  itself,  or  left  only  under  the 
flimsy  guidance  of  intellectual  cultivation,  is  self-evi- 
(leut.  The  great  cause  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  the 
latter  for  preservation,  viz.  the  extremely  small  por- 
tion of  mankind  over  whom  it  ever  can  exercise  any 
sensible  influence,  compared  with  the  multitude  with 
whom  pleasure  and  excitement  are  the  ruling  princi- 
ples, is  noways  applicable  to  religious  feeling.  Every 
mail  has  not  an  understanding  capable  of  cultivation, 
but  every  man  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.  Universal  as 
ii  the  stimulus  of  the  senses  and  passions  ;  as  uni- 
Tersal,  if  early  awakened,  are  the  reproaches  of  con- 
Mience,  and  the  terrors  of  judgment  to  come.  The 
Gospel  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  preached  to  the 
poor;  not  only  are  its  leading  principles  obvious  to 
tnty  understanding,  but  its  principal  incidents  find 
their  way  to  every  heart.  ,  Doubtless,  there  are  great 
aDmbers  in  every  age,  and  especially  in  every  opulent 
1^,  to  whom  all  its  exhortations  will  be  addressed  in 
fain,  and  in  whom  the  seductions  of  present  interest 
it  pleasure  will  completely  extinguish  all  the  eflect 
if  the  most  pointed  denunciations  of  future  dangers, 
Wier  in  (his  world  or  the  next.  But,  still,  the  num- 
ter  of  those  whom  rehgion  can  prevent  from  sinning, 
if  reclaim  from  vice,  is  incomparably  greater  than 
hose  whom  science  or  philosophy  can  affect.  The 
roof  of  this  is  decisive.  Every  age  of  the  world  has 
kown  numerous  examples  of  nations  convulsed,  some- 
mes  to  the  last  degree,  by  religious  fervour  and  sec- 
trian  enthusiasm,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of  the  mas- 
being  moved  by  science  or  philosophy.    Chemistry 
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mechanics  are  very  good  things,  but  they  will 
never  set  the  world  on  fire. 

It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that,  as  the  dangers  f^ 
unregulated  education  consist  in  this,  that  worJa 
which  are  to  do  the  jieople  good,  appear,  like  the 
paths  of  virtue,  thorny  and  uninviting  in  the  outset, 
and  are  felt  to  be  beneficial  only  in  the  end,  while  dele- 
terious and  exciting  productions,  like  the  temptations 
of  vice,  are  exciting  and  agreeable  in  the  outset,  and 
to  every  capacity,  and  are  perceived  only  to  lead  lo 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  when  it  is  too  late  for  any  effetv 
tual  amendment  of  life  or  manners ;  we  must  look 
for  a  preventive  to  this  general  and  serious  evil,  id 
some  counteracting  principle  of  equaUy  universal  ap' 
plication,  and  equaUy  powerful  efficacy.  The  expe- 
rience of  ages,  not  less  than  the  feelings  of  our  mni 
hearts,  tell  ub,  that  the  only  antidote  to  it  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  intimate  blending  of  education  with  religiou) 
instruction.  It  is  by  this  union  alone,  that  the  aula- 
gonist  powers  of  good  and  evil  can  be  equally  deve- 
loped by  the  powers  of  education  ;  that  the  attractions 
of  sin  can  be  counteracted  by  opposite  principles  of 
equal  force  and  general  efficacy ;  that  we  can  give  its 
true  developement  to  the  principles  of  CbristianitVi 
and  screen  public  instruction  from  the  obvious  » 
proach  of  adding  force  to  the  dissolving  powers  In 
the  many,  and  imparting  strength  to  the  counteracting 
forces  only  in  the  few.  These,  accordingly,  are  tb« 
principles  of  M.  Coussin  on  this  subject.  "  ReJigiia 
is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  Ike  onhj  basis  of  ^ 
pular  instruction.  I  know  a  little  of  Europe,  isd 
have  never  witnessed  any  good  popular  schools  when 
Chrisiiaiiitij  was  atvanting.     The  more  I  reflect  oa 
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ubjfct,  the  more  J  am  convinced  with  the  direc- 
of  the  Ecolea  Normales,  aiid  the  raiiiisterial 
BeUors.  that  we  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
y,  ill  order  to  instruct  tlie  people,  and  make  re- 
LiH  ediicatiou  a  special  and  large  part  o/'mslruc- 
M  our  primary  schools.  \  am  not  ignorant  that 
■  suggestions  will  sound  ill  in  the  earn  of  some, 
bat  in  Paris  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  excessively 
It;  but  it  is  from  Berlin,  nevertheless,  not  Rome, 
[  write.  He  who  speaks  tu  you  is  a  philosopher, 
soked  on  with  an  evil  eye,  and  even  persecuted, 
le  priesthood  ;  but  who  knows  human  nature 
tlistory  too  well  not  to  regard  religion  as  ao  in- 
uctibte  power,  and  Christianity,  when  rightly  in- 
t«d,as  an  essential  instrument  for  civilising  nian- 
.  and  a  necessary  support  to  those  on  whom  society 
ses  hard  and  humble  duties,  uncheered  by  the  hope 
ture  fortune,  or  the  consolations  of  self-love."* 
rcn  if  this  blessed  union  could  be  accomplished, 
)ugh  every  school  in  the  kingdom  was  blended 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
^  seven  hundred  persons  in  the  empire  had,  ac- 
ing  to  Dr  Chalmers's  favourite  scheme,  a  pastor 
ted  to  them,  etill  much  would  remain  to  be  done 
event  the  spread  of  mere  knowledge  from  being 
Edition  to  the  lever  by  which  vice  undermines 
abric  of  society.  Still  there  would  remain  to  sin, 
idvantage,  ulway.s  great,  and  in  the  later  stages 
ciety  of  peculiar  efficacy,  that  it  proposes  imme- 
gratification  to  its  votaries,  and  invites  them  to 
ine  of  reading  from  which  instant  a  neous  excite- 
.  or  pleasure  is  to  be  obtained.    The  exciting  and 

*   n^pport  sill  t'li»imictlnn  dc  rAII(Mi)B|tiiv,  ]>.  iT2. 
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dangerous  part  of  the  press,  in  short,  is  in  posseasioai 
of  precisely  the  same  allurement  by  which  sin  sO' 
generally  succeeds  in  overwhelming  the  snggestioiiB< 
of  virtue  ;  and  the  question  betwixt  secular  and  re-* 
ligious  education  just  conies  back  to  the  old  combat 
between  the  antagonist  principles  of  virtue  and  vice. 
Firmly  believing  that  the  main  reliance  of  the  friends 
of  humanity,  in  such  a  conflict,  must  be  laid  in  the  in- 
fluence and  co-operation  of  religion,  few  will  yet  pro- 
bably be  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  church  extension  and  religious  edu* 
cation,  there  is  to  be  found  anything  like  an  eflectual 
and  complete  antidote  to  the  poison  which  lurks  in  tlie 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  no  purpose, 
to  refer  to  instances  of  rural  pastoral  districts,  where 
virtue  exists  almost  imdisturbed  by  vice  for  centuries 
together,  in  the  simplicity  of  religious  belief,  and  (fe- 
neration after  generation  pass  through  their  innocent 
span  of  life  almost  im&tained  by  crime.  True,  ihey 
do  so ;  but  how  long  would  these  same  persons,  in- 
nocent when  not  led  into  temptation,  withstand  tlie 
allurements  of  general  education  or  a  licentious  press, 
ancient  opulence,  and  corrupted  cities? 

But  though  the  dangers  of  education,  if  not  based 
on  the  most  sedulous  moral  and  religions  cultuiSi 
are  thus  formidable,  the  addition  which  intellec- 
tual cultivation  makes  to  the  jiowers  of  mankind  i» 
prodigious.  The  extrication  of  the  talent  which  li« 
buried  in  the  obscurity  of  humble  life,  has  the  most 
important  effects  on  every  branch  of  public  prosperi- 
ty;  on  the  growth  of  opulence, — the  improvement  of 
art,— the  extension  of  industry, — the  enlargement  of 
:now]edge.     From  the  vigour  which  emanates  from 
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Uing  and  lower  orders  is  derived  the  energy 
upholds  the  cause  of  public  freedom,  and  resists 
rruptiori  of  ancient  dynasties.      In  the  obscu- 

the  cottage,  far  from  the  seductions  of  rank 
Bueuce,  is  nursed  the  virtue  which  counteracts 
zay  of  human  institutions, — the  courage  which 
s  the  national  independence, — the  industry 
maintains  all  the  classes  of  the  state.  When 
iblic  prosperity  is  founded  ou  this  broad  and 
aying  basis,  the  fabric  of  society,  lilte  the  pyra- 
]f  Egypt,  may  long  stand  uusliaken  amidst  the 
Isions  of  fortune. 

ircctly,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  lower  or- 
B8  a  general  effect,  and  produces  lasting  conse- 
m  upon  the  whole  classes  of  the  people.  The 
which  it  developes,  the  wealth  which  it  accu- 
;s,  the  energy  which  it  calls  forth,  constitute 
■eat  sources  of  public  prosperity.  The  whole 
xmty  is  vivified  and  sustained  by  the  quali- 
bich  it  draws  forth  from  a  limited  class  of  the 
.    The  persons,  indeed,  whom  nature  has  quali- 

feel  the  enjoyments  or  receive  the  cultivation 
iwledge,  may  not  be  a  tenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
;  but  it  is  by  them  that  tlie  fountains  of  public 
•e  are  opened,  and  on  their  exertions  that  the 
euance  of  public  happiness  depends.  If  the 
ism  of  Lord  Bacon  be  true,  that  knowledge  is 
',  the  extension  of  knowledge  continually  aug- 
the  means  of  beneficence  which  man  can  confer 
man. 

!  elevation  also  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  mid- 
or  lower  orders  to  the  higher  stations  in  society, 
M'BB  a  continual  incitement  to  the  poorer  clas- 
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868  to  emulate  their  example.  Few  may  be  success 
ful  in  the  attempt;  but  the  efforts  made  by  many  itii' 
prove  thi'ir  habits  and  their  usefulness,  and  rendq 
them  better  members  of  those  humble  M'alks  in  lift 
from  which  they  are:  unable  to  ascend. 

If  the  enjoyment  of  study  could  be  made  universil 
and  intellectual  cultivation  rendered  the  means  d 
weaning  men  from  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  lbs 
warmest  anticipations  of  the  friends  of  public  inslnifr 
tion  M'ould  indeed  be  realized  ;  but,  at  the  same  tirn^ 
the  lower  orders  would  be  unfitted  to  discbarge  tlM 
most  important  duties  wliicb  society  requires  llienito 
perform,  and  the  great  machine  of  civilized  life  would 
stand  still,  for  want  of  persons  to  attend  to  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  engine.  The  wisdom  of  Nature  ha«CDD- 
fined  the  gift  of  intellectual  ability  to  that  proiwrtioB 
among  mankind  whom  the  pubhc  interest  requires  to 
be  employed  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  not  suffered 
either  the  happiness  or  the  usefulness  of  the  great 
majority  to  be  disturbed  by  desires  or  habits  incoo* 
sistent  with  their  humbler  but  not  less  impOTtaol 
duties. 

fiecause  a  part,  however,  are  alone  qualified  for 
intellectual  exertion  or  enjoyment,  it  does  not  f(^ 
low  that  the  means  of  instruction  should  not  be  af- 
forded to  the  whole  people.  Few  of  the  higher  oiileii 
have  a  musical  ear,  or  an  eye  for  drawing,  or  a  turufw 
classical  hterature ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  ele-. 
mentsofthesedelightfulsout'ces  of  enjoyment  should  niX 
be  generally  taught.  It  is  impossible  to  say  a  prioriii 
whom  the  power  to  cultivate  or  the  taste  toappropriaW 

I  these  branches  of  literature  or  art  are  to  be  found; 

land  unless  instruction  is  generally  dilTused,  the  gret^ 
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,  the  most  useful  powers  will  be  lost  to 
ate.  Of  the  seed  which  tbe  h usband inai]  sows, 
Kater  part  is  choked  before  the  powers  of  vege- 
[  expand  ;"hut  from  the  few  which  take  root  the 
t  BUStenance  of  inaukind  is  derived.  Had  Die 
lents  of  education  not.  been  generally  taught  in 
md,  tlie  genius  of  Watt  might  have  slumbered  in 
iced  obscurity,  and  the  powers  -which  will  change 
ice  of  the  civilized  world  never  been  awakened  : 
Kit  for  the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  in 
ira.  the  patriotism  of  Washington  might  have 
'or  ever  unknown,  and  the  hberty  of  the  west- 
imisphcre  extinguished  in  its  cradle, 
lally,  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  only  me- 
>f  diffusing  generally  the  blessings  of  religions 
ctJon.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pos- 
7  of  making  the  great  majority  of  mankind  ' 
iciate   the  pleasures   of  scientific   acquirement, 

can  be  no  doubt,  that,  by  the  force  of  reKgiom 
ON,  tbe  most  extensive  public  efifects  are  to  be 
iced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  period 
I  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs  clianged  the  face  of 
[istern,  or  when  the  passion  for  the  crusades  con- 
d  the  nations  of  the  western  world ;  the  exjierience 
(present  times  is  sufficient  tocon  vince  every  impar- 
bserver,  that  the  most  powerful  agent  on  the  hu- 
heart  is  religious  feeling,  and  that  the  fiercest  pas- 
of  the  multitude  can,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  allayed 
I  influence.  7'he  fanaticism  of  tbe  Covenant  alotte 
d  that  unconquerable  spirit  among  the  English 
loners  which  laid  the  foundation  of  British  li- 

;  and  the  illiterate  iieasantry  of  Ireland  are  now 
Cd  with  despotic  power  by  the  lenders  of  Uie  Ca- 
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tholic  Association.  la  tnitb,  the  only  feeling  wm 
permanently  affects  all  classes  of  society  is  the  infii 
ence  of  religion;  because  it  alone  addresses  itself  U 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  are  coramcfn  to  all.  Va 
lilte  science  or  philosophy,  which  speak  a  language 
interesting  only  to  a  limited  class,  its  precepts  artf 
universally  understood,  and  the  necessity  for  its  con- 
solations felt  alike  by  the  humblest  and  the  great- 
est  of  mankind.  The  Divine  precept  which  com- 
manded the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  poor  hai 
found  a  responsive  echo  in  every  human  heart;  aod, 
iu  the  ilhmiination  of  the  people  on  the  great  prind* 
pies  of  religious  belief,  revelation  has  prepared  new 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  moral  world.  It  is 
the  education  of  the  people  that  information  on  these 
momentous  topics  can  be  most  widely  diffused,  and 
the  tniths  of  revelation  best  separated  from  the  clouds 
fay  which  they  are  enveloped  from  the  weakness  of 
human  reason. 

But  while  these  blessings  and  advantages  of  popu- 
lar instruction  are  fully  admitted  on  the  one  side,  it 
is  not  less  material  to  ohserve  on  the  other,  how 
wide-spread  and  formidable  are  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  attended.  It  is  by  a  due  balance  affli 
appreciation  of  both  that  this  powerful  spring  inho- 
man  affairs  can  be  duly  directed ;  and,  instead  of  being 
the  devastating  force  wliich  tears  society  in  pieces, 
become  the  regulated  power,  which  moves  forward  the 
stream  of  human  advancement. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  refer  to  the  case  of  despotic 

states  in  which  a  great  degree  of  general  instruction 

prevails,  and  no  social  or  political  evils  have  yet  been 

kfbund  to  arise  from  its  extension.    It  may  be  per- 
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ly  inie  that  in  Prussia,  one  in  ten,  and  in  Austria, 
io  twelve,  are  at  the  schools  of  primary  instruction, 
,  nevertheless,  that  neither  of  tliese  countries  has 
Q  disturbed  by  political  couvnlsions,  or  exhibited 
'  alarming  increase  of  social  depravity.  The  real 
iculty  emerges  for  the  first  time,  when  an  uucon- 
led  press,  liberal  institutions,  and  a  redundant 
lulation  co-exist  with  a  generally  educated  people. 
is  Oien  that  the  antagonist  powers  of  good  and 
I,  which  are  ever  at  work  in  humanity,  are  really 
pught  into  collision,  and  the  experiment  is  made 
ether  the  human  mind,  gifted  with  the  power  of 
iwledge  and  left  to  itself,  would  take  the  right  or 
wrong  direction. 
jFrom  the  earliest  times,  the  experiment  had  been 
de  upon  the  widest  scale,  of  the  influence  of  educa- 
1  upon  a  certaiu  porliou  of  society,  without  its  ever 
fing  been  found  capable  either  of  arresting  the  pro- 
•ss  of  national  degradation  or  stopping  the  corrup- 
m  of  the  very  classes  among  whom  it  prevailed. 
[C  higher  ranks  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
t  only  well  but  highly  educated  ;  but  nevertheless 
was  they  who  corrupted  the  lower ;  and  long  before 
ignorant  masses  were  contaminated,  corruption, 
luality,  and  every  species  of  profligacy  had  utterly 
Uont'd  all  the  sources  of  public  welfare  in  the  dig- 
ied  portions  of  society.  The  same  fact  is  exempli- 
I  in  every  page  of  Europeau  history. 
With  whom  did  the  corruptions,  which  brought 
3Ut  the  French  Revolution,  originate?  Was  it 
long  the  millions  of  ignorant,  laborious  men  who 
led  in  humble  life,  not  one  in  fifty  of  whom  could 
id  ;  or  among  the  thousands  of  the  privileged  class. 
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who  were  all  highly  educated,  refinei],  and  L-ultiratol } 
No  i>ersoii  will  say  that  MWr  education  was  bused  up-! 
on  religion  ;  for  they  were,  probably,  the  most  infidd 
generation  that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  thp  fi^rth, 
and  we  have  seen  to  what  their  intellectual  cuj; 
led.     Jf  any  jiereon  would  wish  to  know  to  \w. 
a  highly  civilized  and  opulent  community,  the  jjfiirral 
extension  of  simply  intellectual  cultivation  will  lead,  | 
he  has  only  to  look  at  the  books  found  at  Poftipeii, 
ninety-nine  hundreds  of  which  relate  exclusii  ''- 
subjects  of  gastronomy  or  obscenity;  or  to  ih    ,. 
sent  novels  and  dramatic  literature  of  France,  in  uliid; 
all  the  eflbrts  of  genius  and  all  the  powers  of  Cajin 
are  employed  only  to  heighten  the  desires,  proldiiiillif 
excitement,  and  throw  a  romantic  cover  over  iIk  i    - 
ti6cation  of  the  senses. 

But  these,  any  the  advocates  of  secular  educiniOH, 
are  its  eJiects  among  the  great  and  the  affluent— 
among  those  whom  ambition  has  misled,  optiletM 
enervated,  and  idleness  corrupted.  No  such  result 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge to  the  masses  of  mankind,  who  ai'e  dooiiKJ 
by  uecessity  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  equally  remcftti 
from  the  dangers  of  idleness,  the  dazzling  of  ambitloQ 
or  the  seduction  of  wealth.  Experience,  howeferj 
the  great  test  of  truth,  here  again  steps  in,  and 
us,  in  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
human  nature  in  all  ranks  is  the  same  ;  that  knoV' 
ledge  is  power  to  all,  but  wisdom  only  to  those  wlw 
use  it  rightly;  and  that,  so  far  from  mere  seculai 
education  being  an  antidote  to  evil,  or  a  pre^ervatiw 
against  the  progress  of  socinP  corruption,  it  hastl 
greatest  possible  tendency  to  increase  both,  if  notr 
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the  forcf  of  moral  precept,  ami  sanctified 
le  simultaneous  spread  of  religious  instruction. 
le  capital  error  of  the  secular  education  party  in 
natter,  is  the  opinion  that  the  main  end  of  educa- 
ihould  be  to  cot»inunicate  or  give  the  means  of 
ixiag  tttowletlffe ;  whereas  its  real  and  most  im- 
Uit  object  is,  to  form  the  habits  and  elevate  tlie 
(Mfff.  This  is  the  vital  point  of  distinction  be- 
ll the  two  parties,  and  it  runs  rot  merely  through 
•opinions  in  regard  to  educatton  as  a  political  or 
1  improvement,  but  as  a  means  of  domestic  re- 

and  cultivation.     The  inteUectual  educationists 

irmly  think  that  they  have  done  enough,  if  they 

given  to  mankind  the  means  of  reading,  and 

nunicated  to  them  a  great  variety  of  facts  in  phy- 

or  political  knowledge — not  considering  that  this 
Er  of  reading  may  be  given,  and  these  facts  in- 
•d  into  the  mind,  without  either  producing  any  be- 
rial  effect,  or  preventing  the  formation  of  tlte 
I  depraved  and  detestable  character.  They  uni- 
lly  suppose  that  the  taste  for  science  and  the  love 
rtiilosophy  is  to  combat  and  counteract  in  the 
ds  of  the  masses  the  tendency  to  vicious  habits, 
the  attractions  of  sensual  indulgence  ;  forgetting 

it  is  to  few  only  of  the  hnmaii  race,  in  any  rank, 

nature  has  given  the  power  of  feeling  an  interest 
Cientific  inquiry  or  literary  enjoyment,  while  to 
she  has,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  instilled  a  ready 
It  for  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  The  remedy, 
efore,  which  the  secular  educationists  propose  for 
progress  of  evil,  can,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  affect 

a  few,  while  the  masses  are  swayed  entirely  by 
of  present  desire,  or  immediate  physical  grati- 
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firatioD.  And  hence  its  total  and  universal  failnK 
arrest  the  progress  either  of  actual  crime  or  of  ga 
ral  depravity. 

In  arguing  thus,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  llug 
is  either  any  intellectual  inferiority  in  the  wetJam 
classes,  as  compared  with  those  more  elevated  in  a^ 
or  riches,  or  any  greater  tendency  to  depravity  io da 
than  exists  in  any  other  class  of  society.  In  pojui 
intellectual  capacity  and  moral  disposition,  tlxTi 
just  the  same,  so  far  as  original  dispositiou  in  n 
cerned,  BS  tlioseborn  to  more  elevated  fortunes.  Bi 
can  it  be  seriously  affirmed  that  in  a//^  rank  of  lil( 
education  has  been  found  capable  of  enabling  u 
generally  to  combat  the  impulses  of  the  mom 
or  the  attractions  of  sense  by  distant  coasiderationi 
the  pleasures  of  knowledge?  Can  it  be  afRmicdlh 
any  class  of  men  in  the  state,  the  Peers,  the  C« 
mons,  the  Church,  the  bar,  the  medical  profeggluti,t] 
mercantile  community,  have  generally  found  in  thei 
tractions  of  science  or  the  study  of  philosophy  i 
effectual  antidote  to  the  stimulus  of  the  setsea? 
certain  proportion,  no  doubt,  of  all  these  bodia 
find  such  a  counterpoise,  and,  by  tbe  habits  of  la 
ing  and  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  philosophy,! 
gradually  weaned,  especially  in  middle  or  declili 
life,  from  the  more  impetuous  suggestions  or  'm 
diatc  gratification  of  pleasure  or  excitement.  Buli 
it  be  affirmeil  that  this  is  generally  tbe  case  ?  Doa 
obtain  with  the  majority  ?  Are  such  habits  evo 
be  found  except  in  a  small  minority  ?  No  man,  ia 
rank  of  life,  ever  yet  found  a  fifth  part  of  liis 
quaintance,  in  whom  intellectual  cultivation  or  i 
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BB  liabits  formed  any  counterpoise  whatever  to  ir- 
■lar  or  vicious  habits. 

hie  mere  acf^uisition  of  knowledge,  without  the 
■iltaueous  strengthening  of  the  power  of  self-con- 
I  and  steady  exertion,  is  very-  often  not  only  of 
pse,  but  absiilutely  pernicious  ;  because  it  accus- 
IB  the  mind  of  the  young  to  inteilectuiil  grati- 
lion  and  mental  excitement,  without  the  industry 
I  labour  by  which  it  should  be  acquired,  and  of 
rli  it  is  the  appropriate  reward  ;  it  habituates 
It  to  look  for  the  harvest  without  having  sown  the 
i  or  laboured  the  ground,  and  consequently  dis- 
ifien  them  for  the  actual  business  of  life.  The 
fe  eObrts  now  made  to  make  science  easy,  and 
^  the  path  of  instruction  of  ail  the  difficulties 
i  which  it  has  been  invested  by  nature,  are 
kded  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  and  tend  to  di- 
[  knowledge  of  its  best  and  noblest  effects. 
i  ie  this  which  renders  the  genei'al  instruction,  to 
brtain  extent,  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  al- 
u  a  experiment.  They  can  easily  acquire  the 
Ping  for  excitement  and  superficial  information,  but 
tthey  acquire  with  equal  facility  the  patient  habits, 
Idistrust  of  self,  the  respect  for  others,  which  con- 

Ete  essential  elements  in  a  well-informed  and  right- 
Jnstituted  mind  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  can 
ly  be  expected,  generally  speaking,  to  do  so. 
Kseity  chains  them  to  physical  labour,  long  before 
period  has  arrived  when  scientific  knowledge  or 
[Mopbical  information  can  he  gained  to  any  use- 
|Mirpose.  Hence  the  bulk  of  tins  class  seldom  ac- 
!e  philosophical  or  political  knowledge  to  any 
ill  purpose ;    and   the  power    of  reading  which 
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they  have  gained  does  thein  little  but  mi 
cause  it  immediately  throws  open  to  ihetn  «uit«]iM 
and  the  means  of  olitaiiiiiig  t'very  gratification  6g| 
ii)iiiiural  {mblicatiuns,  whether  sensual,  romonli^t 
)K>litical,  which  can  lie  attained  without  study ;  «^ 
the  majority  of  them  are  precluded  byphysicaldi 
stances  from  acquiring;  the  liabits  requisite  to ojij 
useful  iufurmatiou,  or  judge  with  propriety  uutbui 
-ters,  which,  either  as  individuals  or  as  menibenrfu 
ciety,  are  brought  under  their  consideration.  "  Gi^ 
ral  iguurance,"  says  Plato,  "  is  neither  the 
evil,  nor  the  most  to  be  dreaded."  A  mass  of  ilU 
gested  information  is  much  more  perilous. 

There  cau  be  no  minitake  no  great  as  to  inin 
that,  if  a  human  being  is  taught  to  read,  anil  A 
turned  into  the  world  with  every  bouk,  good,  bi^i 
indifferent,  equally  within  his  reach,  he  will  oeltid 
betake  himself  to  the  good  works  and  ghiui  ttii 

Many  years  of  painful  study,  and  no  small  aii 
of  compulsion,  are  necessary  to  impress  uimjuiILb 
cept  a  few  gifted  spirits,  the  previous  ideas  k 
to  any  appreciation  whatever  of  the  pleasure  i 
ble  from  the  higher  branches  of  literature  anil 
ledge.  By  the  working  classes  these  years  dMati, 
ous  study  cannot  be  spared.  Necessity  impels 
to  physical  labour  for  their  own  mainteiianir(!,t 
the  intellectual  toil  can  have  been  undergone  n^ 
site  to  acquire  the  iufonnation  or  the  ideas  itidispeiaail 
to  deriving  pleasure  from  the  higher  or  useful  brandie 
of  literature  or  philosophy.  Generally  speaking,  thd* 
fore,  they  can  never  be  any  thing  but  superficial fui 
ers,  and  promoters  of  superficial  literature.  Weip^ 
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'luaukiud  as  a  whole.     Uoublless  there  are  iiume- 

t  and  brilliant  instances  of  persons  whose  power- 

d  talents  have  at  once  surmounted  all  these  obstacles  ; 

t  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  theory  of  the  intellectual  educationists  is,  that 

e  moment  the  operatives  are  taught  to  read,  instant- 
',  and  as  if  by  instinct,  they  will  acquire  a  taste  for 

9  best  branches  of  literature, — that  they  are  at  once 
t  plunge  into  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  Milton,  and 
lat  tlie  attractions  of  the  works  of  these  great  men 

s  to  form  a  complete  counterpoise  to  the  pleasures 
F  intoxication  or  the  seductions  of  sense.  We  have 
Ecn  what  an  enonnous  circulation  despicable  works 
Kve  had,  and  how  completely,  for  a  time  at  least, 
ley  have  interrupted  the  sale  of  works  of  sterling 
writ  and  utility.  Why  have  they  done  so  ?  Simply 
ecause  they  appeal  to  topics  obvious  to  the  meanest 

■acity,  and  conjure  up,  in  a  diverting  form,  images 
ith  which  every  body  is  familiar.     Doubtless  their 

1  .will  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and  their  reputation 
III  be  as  short-lived  as  their  sale  has  been  extensive. 
lut  that  does  not  alter  the  general  principle.  Other 
orks  of  the  same  character  will  succeed,  and  others, 
others.  A  superficial  and  ephemeral  generation 
jll  never  want  works  of  a  corresponding  character 
>  divert  the  passing  hour. 

As  a  practical  commentary  on  the  opinion,  that  the 
orking  classes  of  either  sex  will  apply  to  the  study 
P  Bacon,  and  Euclid,  and  Milton,  we  here  subjoin  a 
bteroent  of  the  number  of  books  found  in  ten  small 
irculating  libraries  in  the  parishes  of  St  George,  St 
ames,  St  Anne,  Soho,  London,  which  is  of  no  small 
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vntue  in  appreciatiiig  tlie  practical  tvorking 
reeled  popular  instruction.* 

Here,  then,  is  the  practical  working  of  tiie 
or  secular  education,  without  moral  iIJRcipIine  or 
gious  training  of  the  mind.  The  whole  books  fio 
which  any  benefit  could  be  derived,  iucIiidiDg  iD 
Walter  Scott's,  Bulwer'sand  Miss  Edgeworth'smml 
are  not  above  two  iiundred,  while  the  fai^hioD^ 
and  libertine  novels  are  nearly  two  TUorsAXu.  Jl 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  way  ia  whjdi  ' 
human  mind,  when  left  to  itself,  fasteui 
upon  exciting  or  useless  pubUcations,  to  the  eatini 
gleet  of  all  tliose  which  go  to  elevate  the  ui 
ing  or  improve  the  heart.  What  antidote  tu  o^ 
would  the  readers  in  these  circulating  libraries Girili 
the  perusal  of  llie  1300  fashiouahle  or  quasi-UcfW 
novels  with  which  their  shelves  are  stored?  WsJj 
they  discover  in  theni  precepts  or  exampli-s  calcultt 

ntm-  tm 
*  WorksofagoodchBracter.Dr Jalmsoa,Goldsmhb,tK.,  27  )1 
Novels  by  Theodore  Huok,  Lytton  Bulwcr,  &c.,  .  41  H 
Novels  by  Miss  Edgemirtb, and  morDlnni]  religioDs  novels,  W  tt 
Romances,  Castlo  of  Otmnto,  See,  .  .  76    Ml 

LardByron'eworks,  Smollctl's,  Fielding's, Gil  Blas,&c., 
NaveU  by  Walter  Scott,  and  novels  in  imitstion  of  him. 
Novels  by  Captfun   Marrynl,  Cooper,   Wnshington   Ir- 
ving, &c.,  ..... 
Voyages,  travels,  history,  and  biogiapby,  .  139    HI 
Fashionable  novels,  well  known,                                           UD  S' 
Novels  of  the  lowest  character,  being  chieSy  imitations 
of  laahioQabla  novels,  coatainiog  no  good,  altbougli, 
probably,  aothing  decidedly  bad,           .                     1008  W 
Miscellaneous  old  books,  Newgate  Calendar,  &c.,  66    M 

Books  decidedly  bad, 10      't 

It  is  added  in  the  Statistical  Journal,  that  the  shelveiof  die« 
fifteen  circulating  libraries  were  examined,  and  found  to  cODtUl  ba 
in  a  trifling  degree  better. — Statistical  Journal,  No.  Tiii.,p,  Hi, 


y  their  passions  or  to  dtaHt<!n  their  hearts  ? 
they  be  inspired  with  conteutinent  at  their 
on,  or  improved  in  habits  of  temperance,  iii- 
,  and  frugality  }  Would  they  not  rather  find 
nagiuations  inflamed,  and  their  ideas  elevated 
andard  inconsistent  with  their  station  iti  life? 
Tf  person  who  has  observed  the  condition  of  the 
ag  and  working  classes  of  society  of  late  year:*, 
i&ve  noticed  in  them,  and  more  particularly  in 
St  intelligent  and  intellectual  of  their  number, 
tisfaction  with  their  situation — a  feverish  rest- 
B,  and  desire  for  change — an  anxiety  to  get  onl 
sphere  of  physical  and  into  that  of  intellectual 
— and  an  incessant  craving  after  immediate  en- 
It,  either  of  the  fancy  or  the  senses.  This  is  the 
I  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
5  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  without  any  atten- 
their  moral  discipline  or  religious  improvement. 
ire  accustomed,  by  the  books  they  read,  to  allur- 
ad  very  often  exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the 
tents  arising  from  wealth,  rank,  and  power. 
iKCOUie,  in  consequence,  discontented  with  their 
taatioD,  and  desirous,  by  any  means,  to  elevate 
Jves  into  that  magic  circle  of  which  they  have 
;omuch.  In  the  sober  paths  of  honest  industry 
!e  no  prospect  of  speedily  obtaining  the  object 
ir  desires.  They  are  prompted,  therefore,  la 
>  their  line  of  life,  in  hopes  of  ameliorating  their 
ion,  and  more  rapidly  elevating  themselves  to 
iks  of  their  superiors.  Disappointment  awaits 
iqually  in  the  new  line  as  the  old  ;  they  become 
ipt  and  desperate,  and  terminate  their  career  by 
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penal  transportation,  voluntary  exile,  or  swelling  th( 
ranks  of  the  seditious  and  disaffected. 

We  complain  that  we  have  fallen  upon  an  epherae" 
ral  and  superficial  generation  ;  that  standard  htera- 
ture  is  neglected,  and  a  succession  of  useless  novel- 
ties alone  form  the  object  of  general  perusal ;  tbsti 
every  thing  is  brought  down  to  the  test  of  utihty, 
or  debased  by  the  interniixture  of  excitement  aod  pie*-! 
sure;  that  classical  literature,  thenoblest  foundation  foTi 
education  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  is  tlir 
object  of  incessant  attacks  by  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  gradually  disappearingfrom  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  of  the  middle  classes  of  society;  that 
the  great  authors  of  our  own  language — the  lights  of 
Europe,  the  glories  of  the  world — are  left  unopened 
upon  the  shelves,  while  an  insatiable  public  are  ou\j 
desirous  to  hear  or  see  something  new  ;  that  scieuce 
has  degenerated  into  the  handmaid  of  art,  and  the 
teacher  of  nations  into  the  assistant  of  niachinerjri 
that  history  is  looked  over  only  to  select  its  exciting 
episodes  from  its  dreary  volumes,  and  poetry  to  de- 
tach its  stimulating  pictures  from  itselevated  thoughts; 
that  every  thing,  in  sliort,  is  essentially  vulgarized, 
and  the  noble  spirit  of  the  last  age  seems  to  be 
expiring  with  the  remnants  of  its  heroic  grenf 
ness.  All  this  may  be  true  ;  and  great  part  of  it 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  coincidence  of  a  general- 
ly instructed  people,  with  the  corruptions  incident 
to  manufacturing  wealth  and  long  established  civi- 
lisation. In  literature  and  philosophy,  as  in  other 
things,  the  supply  in  the  long  run  will  be  regulated 
by  the  demand  ;  and  if  the  schooimaster  has  called  4 
new  world  into  existence — if  the  march  of  intellect 
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Buvuiced  into  classes  who  heretofore  studied  only 
r  Bible  or  prayer-book — if  the  craving  for  excite- 
^t  and  amusement  has  become  almost  as  general 
le  demand  for  ordinary  food — we  need  not  be  sur- 
pd  if  an  inferior  set  of  literary  producers  has  arisen. 

obvious  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things — of 
reneral  spread ofthe  taste  for  imaginative  or  excit- 
[tleasure  communicated  through  the  press,  vritbout 
Elevation  ofthe  moral  standard,  or  improvement  of 
intellectual  powers — clearly  must  be  to  weaken  and 
Bc  the  national  character — to  render  Ihe  under- 
IJDg  the  slave  of  the  fancy  or  the  passions,  and 
»Ie  the  nation  from  uiidergoiug  the  liacriBces,  or 
larging  the  duties,  requisite  to  maintain  its  chd- 
r  or  sustain  its  independence. 

^  political  point  of  view,  the  effects  ofthe  spread 
tr*  iutcUectnal  knowledge  to  the  middle  and  work- 
lasses,  must  obviously  be  attended  in  a  free  state 
isomedegreeof  danger.  When  everybodyis  taught 
Lcl,a]idone  iiitiftyonly  can  possiblyacquirelheedu- 
Kl  requisite  to  enable  him  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
k  political  subjects,  what  result  can  possibly  be  ex- 
k«l  iu  a  country  where  power  is  substantially  vest- 
tk  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is  their  voice  which, 
be  end,  constitutes  public  opinion,  but  that  the  go- 
Iment  ofthe  state  is  to  be  directed  into  what  hands 
fer  it  may  fall,  by  the  sudden  and  often  unrefiect- 
|>or  ill-founded  impulses  of  popular  excitement? 
|b  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  all  is  the  re- 
1  not  of  the  [jeople  being  educated,  but  of  their  be- 
VOtpe^ccthj  educated  ;  that  a  Utile  knowledge  is  ii 
gierous  thing,  but  real  knowledge  is  salvation  ;  and 
t  thwe  evils  will  disapiK'ar  when  the  people,  by 
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more  complete  and  thorough  instruction,  are  qualified 
to  direct  themselves  properly  in  private  life,  and  take 
their  due  share  in  the  administration  of  public  aOairs. 
There  is  great  truth  in  this  observation  ;  and  if  tbe 
majority  of  mankind  could  once  be  bi-ought  to  obtain 
the  information  requisite  for  a  just  discrimination  of 
public  atfairs,  there  would  be  no  danger  whatever  io 
intrusting  them  uith  the  entire  government  of  the 
state.  It  is  precisely  because  this  is  evidently  and  from 
permanent  causes  impossible  that  the  danger  exists, 
It  isby  tlie'labour  of  man's  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  bis 
brow,  that  he  must  earn  not  less  his  knowledge  thai 
his  subsistence.  The  power  of  directing  either  thought 
or  nations,  therefore,  was  given  to  a  few  only,  because 
few  are  called  to  such  direction.  The  instinct  to  fol- 
low, the  disposition  to  obey,  tbe  faculty  to  labour,  were 
given  to  all ;  because  by  that  means  atone  could  so- 
ciety be  maintained  or  improved.  Let  us  not  blame 
nature,  therefore,  for  h  aving  scattered  so  unequally 
the  gifts  of  intellectual  and  physical  strength,  but  ra- 
ther admire  the  wisdom  with  which  she  has  adapted 
the  varied  capacities  of  different  classes  of  mankind  l« 
their  respective  destinies  and  necessary  duties.  Tbe 
faidt  lies  in  the  error,  natural,  indeed,  but  now  appa- 
rent, of  men,  who  overlook  these  eternal  distinctions 
and,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  elevate  all  to  the  same  men* 
tal  functions,  take  the  government  of  mankind  from 
the  direction  of  intellect  and  give  it  to  that  of  force. 
As  little  is  it  any  objection  to  say,  that  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  educated  classes,  who  make  so  promi- 
nent a  figure  in  the  criminal  calendars  of  the  king- 
dom, belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  are  imperfectly 
educated,  and  that  a  different  result  may  be  anticlpat- 
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r  a  'greater  proportion  get  into  the  class  of  supe- 
instruc'tiou.  Undoubtedly  this  result  might  bf 
d  for.  if  such  a  change  were  practicuble.  But  is 
ncticable?  That  is  the  point.  Nothing  can  be 
■er  than  that  it  is  not.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
tppose  that  tlie  majority  of  men,  either  in  the  ma- 
icturing  or  agricultural  departments,  can  ever  pos- 
the  leisure  requisite  to  attain  a  chastened  or  ra- 
il taste  in  literature,  or  acquire  the  means  of  form- 
a  sound  judgment  in  politics.  These  are  un- 
able truths,  but  experience  proves  them  to  be 
liversal  application,  and  they  ai'e  not  the  friends 
lanbind  who  would  mislead  them  by  flattery, 
inever  iodividuala  or  societies  shall  venture  to  act 
L  q>po8ite  principles,  they  will  speedily  find  that 
have  shattered  themselves  against  a  wall  of  ada- 
tt.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  which  ever 
rendered,  and  ever  will  render,  democratic  so- 
les, except  ill  very  peculiar  circumstances,  short- 
d  and  miserable.  The  worliing  classes  never 
enjoy  the  leisure  requisite  to  obtain  the  iufor- 
^on  that  is  to  qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  to  which  they  aspire.  The  information  of 
great  bulk  of  them  must  always  necessarily  be  su- 
ficial,  ami  consequently  they  constantly  will  be  led 
lemagogues,  who,  presuming  upon  their  ignorance, 
flatter  their  vanity.  Some  among  .them,  doubt- 
arc  gifted  by  nature  with  higher  powers,  anri 
'  will  deservedly  rise  into  a  more  elevated  station, 
take  their  place  among  tlte  directors  of  thought 
the  rulers  of  the  state.  That  such  rharacteni 
n  the  humblers  ranks  of  life  should  have  the  means 
rising  to  the  highest  offices,  is  »toure  the  glory  and 
strength  of  free  states.     The  dangeis  and  inise- 
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ries  of  democratic  government  consist  in  the  overthroi 
of  the  influence  of  such  intellects,  by  the  passions  oi 
pervertad  desires  of  the  deluded  multitude. 

One  curious  and  interesting  fact  has  been  broughl 
to  light,  by  the  French  statistical  inquiries  on  tbi» 
subject.  It  appears,  as  M.  Guerry  has  pointed  out, 
thatthegreatniajority  of  the  licentious  females-of  Paris 
come  from  the  northern  and  the  most  highly  educated 
provinces  of  France,  Deplorable  as  this  result  is,  it  will 
hardly  be  suprising  to  any  person  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  women  in  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society.  Over-education  is  the  comnioa 
source  of  the  passions  to  which  they  owe  their  ruiH;  it 
is  the  desire  for  immediate  enjoyment — a  thirst  for  the 
pleasures  and  luxuriesof  the  affluent — the  love  of  dress, 
ornament,  and  gaiety,  which  are  the  prevailing  mo- 
tives that  lead  almost  all  young  women  astray.  Hov 
much  must  the  sway  of  such  impulses  be  increased  by 
the  superficial  and  exciting  reading  which  the  usual 
trash  to  be  found  in  circulating  Hbraries  aflbrds  ill 
so  overwhelming  a  proportion  ?  The  statistical  dft- 
tails  above  given  of  ten  circulating  libraries  in  Lon- 
don, from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  only  twenty* 
seven  volumes  on  morality  and  religion  in  them,  and 
above  fifteen  hundred  fashionable,  inditl'erent,  or  liber> 
tine  novels,  evidently  shows  what  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  inflammable  matter  is  poured  into  (M 
minds  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  by  this  unrestrain- 
ed and  undirected  system  of  reading.  Philanthropy 
pictures  to  itself  the  studious  mechanic,  consuming  bis 
midnight  oil  over  the  labours  of  the  mighty  dead,— 
or  the  weary  labourer  delighting  his  family  by  read- 
ing, after  the  hours  of  his  toil  are  over  ;  but  experi- 
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i  the  veil  from  the  flattering  dream, 
Xhibits  to  us  the  oj>eralive,  sitting  in  an  alf- 
with  dissolute  com  pan  ions,  enlivening  drink 
pe  effusions  of  the  democratic  Press — palefactory 
Devouring  the  most  licentious  publications  of  the 
U)r  delicate  semptresses,  working  fourteen  hours 
niously,  in  cloi^e  confinement,  aud  listening  all 
lae  to  one  of  their  number  who  reads  eternal 
mtions  of  the  intrigues  and  dissipation  of  high 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  to  what  the  ideas  lu- 
I  by  such  studies  must  lead,  in  either  sex  ;  and 
ted  not  be  surprised  thai,  after  a  few  years  of 
tuition, fifty  thousand  unfortunate  females  nightly 
^the  streets  of  London. 

ts  uot  to  be  imagined,  from  any  thing  that  has 
|}een  advanced,  strong  and  highly  coloured  as  it 
■ppear,  that  education  in  the  abstract  is  an  evil ; 
It,  whether  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
tnaiiity,  it  can  by  possibility  be  arrested.  Nothing 
re  certain  than  that  this  is  impossible,  and  if  it 
po^ible,  not  desirable.  General  instruction,  be  It 
Dod  or  be  it  for  evil,  is  established  beyond  the 

of  prevention,  but  not  of  regulation.  Assuming 
fre  must  take  general  education  as  a  fact  of  gene- 
Iplication  upon  which  all  uur  reasonings  must  be 
led,  does  it  follow  from  that,  thnt  we  are  to  admit 
tot  power  into  human  affairs  without  any  attempt 
Ulate  or  direct  it  ?  Every  body  knows  that  steam 
!  both  at  laud  and  sea  is  irrevocably  introduced 
be  communication  of  mankind  ;  but  is  it  reason- 
D  conclude  from  these,  that  we  must  necessarily 
that  new  force  to  be  uncontrolk'd  in  its  operation, 
trrait  thelivesof  thepenjde  tol>e  wantonly  sacri- 
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ficed  by  high'pressure  en^nes  at  sea,  luul  exccMtfji 
pid  travelliug  at  land,  witliout  any  restrirtloo  ? , 
not  rather  the  part  of  a  good  government,  wboiii 
powifr  ha»i  thus  been  introduced  into.bu[naarf| 
to  take  it  under  its  esjtecial  direction,  aiid,  ibdi 
all  the  good  from  it  of  whicb  it  is  snsceptibl^  It' 
strain  its  evil  consequences  within  as  narrow  limitti 
possible  ? 

Scotland  is  the  great  exauiple  to  which  the 
cates  of  secular  education  coustautly  point,  as  tHiuU^ 
ingthe  effect  of  intellectual  cultivation  upoutbei 
ter  of  mankind ;  and  boundless  have  been  the  eulo^ 
pronounced  upon  the  moral  virtaes,  steady  cfasruB 
aud  provident  habits  of  that  once  held  the  most  inuli 
tual  portion  of  the  European  population,  Boubtlav 
long  as  Scotland  ivas  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
try,  and  education  was  based  upon  reli^oo^-vl 
the  school-bouse  stood  beside  the  church,  and  h 
trained  up  the  same  population,  who  afterwards  W 
to  repose  in  the  neighbouring  chtirch-yard.  Sank 
was  a  virtuous  country,  and  its  population  dese 
stood  high  in  the  scale  of  £uro[>ean  morality, 
since  manufactures  have  overspread  its  great 
and  a  population  has  grown  up  in  certain  ^Ita 
educated,  indeed,  but  without  the  means  of  r4)| 
instruction,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of  idip 
principle — the  character  of  the  nation,  in  this  ntft 
has  entirely  changed  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
that  the  progress  of  crime  has  been  more  mfd 
that  part  of  the  British  dominions,  during  the  It 
thirty  I/ears,  than  in  any  other  state  in  Europe. 
appears  from  the  evidence  laid  before  the  CombioiCii 
Committee,  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  the  pn 
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of  felonies  nnd  ;^erioU5  crimes  io  Glasgow,  du. 
ist  sixteen  years,  has  been,  beyond  all  precedft 
ling,  tlie  population  having,  during  that  perioa 
about  seventy  per  cent.,  while  serious  crime 
iicreased  five  hundred  per  cent.  Crime  over 
Fbole  country  is  advancing  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
far  lieyond  tlie  increase  of  the  population.  Id 
l«ntl,  (he  committals  which,  in  1813,  were  7164, 
risen  in  1837  to  23,612— that  is  to  say,  they  had 
ed  in  twenty-four  years.  This  advance  will  pro- 
f  be  considered  by  most  jrersons  as  sufficiently 
ning  iu  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  but  it  is  small, 
[tared  to  tlie  progress  made  by  Scotland  during 
lame  period,  where  serious  crimes  have  advanced 
1  89  in  1805,  to  3118  in  1838  ;  being  an  increase 
iour-and-twenty   years,    of  more    than    thirty 

a,* 

tie  celebrated  statistical  writer,  Moreau,  as  already 
'ed,thus  sums  up  the  progress  of  crime  in  the  Unit- 
ingdora  for  the  last  thirty  years  : — "  The  number 
divjduals  brought  before  the  Criminal  Courts  in 
land  has  increased  five-fold  in  the  last  thirty  years; 
eland,  five  and  a-half ;  and,  iu  Scotland,  TWEN- 
!INE  FOLD.  It  would  appear  that  Scotland,  by 
uing  a  manufacturing  country  and  acquiring 
s,  has  seen  crime  advance  with  the  most  fright- 
spidity  among  its  inhabitants."  f 
irther,  the  following  Table,  compiled  from  the 
iamentary  Returns  of  crimes  tried  in  Scotland 
137  and  1838,  will  show  how  extremely  ill-found- 

hriikiiieQUry  Returns. 

loreau'a  Slatia.  de  la  Urand  Bretagn?,  ii.  S07. 
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ed  J9  the  oiJiniou,  that  the  roajorily  of  crimirt 
uneducated  persons  : — ■• 


" 

OFFENDBH*. 

J 

i 

Hal»... 

"-  a^"^ir 

"pJrtrtlT" 

ttJ^M 

tsfl 

2301         445 
735.        248 

1M5 
427 

-:; 

65 

3 

mI 

,J        6.3 

1772 

6tai 

» 

nil 

i 

r  luic... 

2609        3S,3 
809,         I9» 

1529 

541 

61 

91 

ll 

*1I8          551 

•20TII     1     tiSO 

3H 

1836. 
Totfil  Uneduaile<i,  C93 

Tutal  Eiliicnted,  .     £31)0 

M  the  un«lucalcil  crtiiiiiuils  in   8i;otl8Ui]  : 
if  the  educated,  &ii<l  wliile  the  Cotmer  arv  ilevluiiiig  Is  i 
■  latter  Hre  rapidly  incr«asin|;. 

A  result  auarly  tif  the  tianie  description,  appears  from  ttu ' 
Returaa  (ur  all  Eiiglanil,  in  1836.     Tlie  foUowiiif;  nte  Ibc 
in  which  the  offender?  are  «1a&BediutbcPBrliniu«ntBryRebiru,i 
ing  ta  the  different  degrees  of  instruclion  which  they  hai 

CBLUUbd  ?Hta 

1836.  I83T. 

Unabk  to  read  and  write,  .  3332  35-U 

Able  to  rend  tuid  write  imperfecilj-.  52-33  SKK 

Able  to  read  and  n-rite  well.  10-d«  916 

Instruction  superior  to  re«diag  and  writing,      0^1  &B 

loatruction  coiild  not  be  aacertaiaed,         .  9.6S  f  IB 


1836.  IS3T. 

Total  unedocated.  7,033  S,4«4 

Do.      educated,  13,931         .      11,734 

—  Porter's  Pari.  Tubles,  1^37,  p.  ISQi  and  1838,  p.  103  and  lOi 

The  snme  results  are   obtained  from  some  very  tDtrreMiB(< 

statistics  IbIdIj-  publisheil  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statisllnl  Sgdi 

London ;  from  the  cnmni.itni«ita  of  the  police  within  thi  nutni) 

districts  of  that  dty.     From  these  it  appears  that  in  the  C  Ji<i 

the  nivtropoliCan  police  fur  the  year  1837,  comprehending  tlit  A 

of  8t  James,  St  Anne,  Sohn,  the  persons  taken  Uito  cnstodr,  will 

scTenil  degrees  of  instruction,  stood  as  follow* : — 
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is  unnecessary  to  inulliply  further  examples  of  a 
perfectly  apparent,  of  the  total  inadequacy  of 
atiou  to  check  the  progress  of  crime  iu  the  Bri- 
islands.  But  a  vi-ry  singular  and  most  interest- 
ontinnatioQ  of  the  same  principles  has  been  af- 


7577 

Id  ndthcr  nnd  nor  mile. 

8383 

M  reod  and  write  imperfL-ctl 

y,                 .          3647 

Id  KtA  anil  write  well. 

I30U 

mat  inMnictdoD, 

IS? 

7577 

.    a3S3 

ToBJ  educated. 

.     5194 

1  IIm  edncated  criminals  are 

Med. 

!•  follow.  :- 

ALL  KINDS 

OF  OFFENCES. 

Per  cent. 

1  neither  read  nor  write,  8* 

I  rwd  ouly,  or  rtiid  and  write  imperfectly,  12-9 

I  rawl  and  writu  well.         ....  80-S 

>  rewivtul  a  superior  educntion,  .  .  I7'6 

1  n  state  of  matters  is  uot  peculiar  to  London.  The  riitluwiui; 
.  from  Cold  fiathiields  Uouic  of  Con-ectioD,  and  tlie  Olnsgow 
'elt,  taken  at  random  from  a  multitude  of  dmilar  docutnenbi, 
tliat  >ecu1ar  education  i^  doing  juat  aa  little  for  the  repression 
e,  in  these  quarters  of  the  Uuited   Kingdom,  as  in  the  metro- 


Cold  Bathfieids  House  of  Corrrclion,  1835. 
PrijMtners,  ..... 

MB  uneducoteil — first  impriaonment,  bC  \ 
Be  educated — GrsI  imprisonmen%  644i/ 
|dacU«d — imprisoned  before,  .  ' 
icatod — imprisoned  before,  B 


865 


9fl7 


of  PriMHera  in  Gtaigow  BridtweU,  June  183*  to  June  183.1. 
Malra.  I'cmalra.         Total. 

>  read  and  write.  .        .  98  33  131 

I  read  only,  .         .        .  66  77  tiS 

I  nrithur  read  nor  write,  24  28  52 
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ftirded  by  the  criminal  returns  of  France,  in  Uie»l 
eighty-six  departments  of  which  it  has  been  foondtti 
with  hardly  one  single  exception,  the  amounl  dm 
is  Just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  qftnatmctim^ 
prevails  ;  and  that  it  is  nowhere  so  prevslii(.|| 
those  towns  and  departments  where  eduati*] 
been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  TbU  extr 
fact,  which,  as  Mr  Biilwer  very  candidly  adimti,! 
fairly  overturned  our  highly  preconceived  idw ; 
the  subject,  is  deserving  of  the  most  serious  i 
tion  ;  and  its  authenticity  called  in  question  only! 
that  numerous  class  who  will  believe  no  fads  wkldi 
not  fail  in  with  their  own  preconceived  ideas.' 

Returns  of  exactly  the  same  character  have  bi 
obtained  from  the  statistics  of  America,  and  are  lo 
found  in  M.  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville's  able? 
on  the  penitentiary  system  of  thatcouutry;  bUl 
details  are  numerous,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  referto) 
following  quotation  from  that  work  : — "  It  may  sti 
that  a  state  having  every  vent  for  its  indiuttf  i 
agriculture,  will  commit  less  crime  thanauotlKrw 
equally  enjoying  these  advantages,  does  not  eq 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  intelligence  and  eali^ 
nient.  NevertheleBs,  we  do  not  think  that  ymt 
attribute  the  dimi}iution  of  crime  in  the  North  ta 
Htruction,  becnuse-in  Connecticut,  where  there  it^ 
vtore  instruction  than  in  New  York,  crime  ( 
with  a  terrible  rapidity ;  and  if  one  cannot  a 
knowledge  as  the  cause  of  this,  oue  is  oU^ed  to 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  a  preventive ."■f 


'  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  A. 
f  BcBuiDont  and  TocqnevUle 
United  States,  147. 


■  Penitentinrj-  Syrtw  «f 


t  ore,  however,  Tocqiieville  teJl  us,  some  iii- 
Sons  in  America  in  which  instruction  does  pro- 
Jtbe  effect  of  reforming  even  the  most  abandoned 
bats.  But  mark  the  kind  of  education  which, 
ding  to  iiis  high  authority,  has  this  effect.  "  The 
Ition  in  these  houses  is  a  moral  education ;  its 
I  is  not  merely  to  toad  the  memory  but  to  elevate 
Dul.  Do  not  lie,  and  do  as  well  as  you  can,  are 
dmple  words  with  which  children  are  admitted 
these  institutions.  Their  discipline  is  entirely 
led  on  morality,  and  reposes  on  the  principles  of 
philosophy.  Every  thing  is  there  calculated  to 
\e  the  minds  of  the  persons  in  confinement — to 
r  tbem  jealous  of  their  own  esteem  and  tliat  of 
equals.  To  obtain  this  object,  they  make  a  feint 
ating  them  from  the  begiuning  like  men,  and  as 
ly  the  members  of  a  free  society." 
ttland  is  the  country  to  which  the  supporters  of 
ectual  Education  uniformly  refer  in  confirmation 
pr  favourite  tenets  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
tion  oil  public  virtue.  It  affords,  however,  to  tho-se 
really  know  it,  not  the  slightest  countenance  to 
principles,  but  the  strongest  confirmation  of  those 
I  have  now  been  advanced.  Scotland  as  she  was, 
HU  is,  in  her  rural  and  pastoral  districts — and 
tnd  as  she  is,  in  her  great  towns  and  manufactur- 
)Unties,  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness. 
d  you  behold  Scotland  as  she  was — enter  the  coun- 
ttage  of  the  as  yet  untainted  rurallahourer ;  you 
te  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  contented  family, 
few  luxuries,  but  fewer  wants — bound  together 
e  strongest  bonds  of  social   affection,  fearing 


ik 
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God,  BDd  scrupulous  iti  the  dUcltar^  of  every 
and  religious  duty;  you  will  see  the  young 
village  school,  under  the  shadow  of  the  neigbba 
church,  inhaling  with  their  first  breath  the  pni>( 
of  devotion,  and  preparing  to  follow  the  simple 
cent  life  of  their  forefathers,  who  repose  in  the 
bouring  churchyard ;  you  will  sec  the  middle 
toiling  with  ceaseless  industry,  to  enable  them  ts 
the  engagement  contracted  by  the  broken  sii{)a 
or  maintain  the  family  with  which  Providena 
blest  their  union  ;  you  will  see  the  grey -haired  si 
in  the  arm-chair  of  old  age,  surrounded  bjr  i 
children  and  their  graudcliildren,  reading  the  ] 
every  evening  to  their  assembled  descendants, 
every  Sunday  night  joining  with  them  iu  the  an 
praise.  Such  was,  and,  in  many  places,  stUi  iil 
land  under  the  Church,  the  Schoolmaster,  and 
Bible. 

Would  you  behold  Scotland  as  she  now  ie 
manufacturing  districts,  under  the  modem  qi 
which  is  to  supersede  those  antiquated  prcjiuU 
Enter  the  dark  and  dirty  chaugchouses,  where ti 
or  fourteen  mechanics,  with  pale  visages  and 
cheeks,  are  assembled  on  Saturday  evening,  to 
the  journals,  discuss  the  prospects  of  their  ti 
unions,  aud  enliven  a  joyless  existence,  by  singiuf 
toxication,  and  sensuality  ; — listen  to  the  pn 
sometimes  formed  for  throwing  vitriol  into  the 
of  one  obnoxious  operative,  or  intimidating  by 
other  peaceable  and  industrious  citizens  ;f — 1 

•  Bride  of  Lamm^rniooT. 

t  "  We  Bfiked  oureetvea  every  morning, '  Why  was  ugtfalog  dl 
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the  gross  and  licentious  conversation — the  coarse 
id  revolting  projects  whtcli  are  canvassed — the 
itious  songs  which  are  sung,  the  depraved  tales 
tld,  the  obscene  books  often  read  in  these  dens 
irf  iniquity — follow  them  on,  as  they  wander  all 
light  from  change-house  to  change-house,  associat- 
ing with  all  the  abandoned  females  they  meet  on 
le  streets  at  these  untimely  hours,  drinking  a  half- 
tnutchkin  here,  a  bottle  of  porter  there,  two  gills  at  a 
third  station,  and  indulging,  without  scruple,  in  pre- 
Knee  of  each  other,  in  all  the  desires  consequent  on 
ich  stimulants  and  such  society.  Observe  them  con- 
tinuing this  scene  of  debauchery  through  all  Sunday 
Ud  Sunday  night,  and  returning  to  their  work,  pale, 
iirty,  unM'ashed,  and  discontented,  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  morning,  having  been  two  nights  out  of  bed, 
Kent  from  their  families,  and  spending  almost  all 
leir  earnings  in  profligacy,  happy  if  they  have  not 
!en  worked  up,  at  the  close  of  this  long  train  of  de- 
bauchery, to  engage  in  some  highway-robbery  or 
loosebreakiiig,  which  consigns  many  of  them  to  exile 
Or  the  scaffold.  Such  is  Scotland  under  the  School- 
master, the  Journalist,  and  the  Distiller  ;  qnd,  griev- 
ous as  the  picture  is,  those  practically  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  many  of  our  manufacturers  will  not  deem 
it  overcharged.* 

nightf  What  did  you  mean  by  (bat  (]uestioii  ?  Why  was  no  body 
■Uurdered  ?" — Moat*s  evidence.  Trial  of  Glasgow  Cotton  Spinners,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1838.     Swinton's  Edition. 

•  This  relates  to  general  habits,  and  the  majority  of  instances  only. 
I^oubtles*  there  Htili  are,  even  in  our  greatest  towns,  many  good  ci- 
.  ttwas,  who  preserve,  oven  amidst  all  the  corruptions  with  which  they 
|tee  surrounded,  th«  religion  and  virtues  of  their  fathers. 
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Of  the  effect  of  tliis  system  of  intellectual  ediu 
in  England,  the  following  testimony  is  given 
most  unexceptionable  authority,  the  author  i 
Bailey  Experience.      "  The  national  schools, 
this  experienced  M'riter,  "  have  taught  their  sd 
immorality,  hence  the  demoralization   of  the 
generation.     The  very  calling  together  so  manf 
boru  children  daily,  without  some  plan  bein| 
laid  down  for  a  moral  guardianship  over  them, 
fies  the  assertion,  that  they  are  taught  nnmor 
and  I  will  add  (far  I  know  it)  crime,  at  these 
blishments.    There  is.uothingof  a  mental  natun 
formed  in  them  :    a  hundred    boys  at  one  liim 
taught  to  bawl  out  Lon — Ion — don — don,  La 
with  a  few  more  words,  which  leads  them  in  tbi 
to  learn  just  enough  of  reading  to  enable  them 
ruse  a  twopenny  Life  of  Turpin,  or  Jonathan 
proceeding  to  the  lives  of  the  bandits  in  regularc 
when,  with  this,  and  they  have   taught  each 
such  matter  as  they  all  gather  from  their  hotted 
virtuous  parents,  their  education  is  completed, 
being  fully  qualified   to  figure  on  the  pav^  as 
pockets.      It  needed  not  inspiration,  nor  pro] 
powers,  to  see  that  the  Lancasterian   schools 
necessarily  become  participea  crimtniji  in  dtsorj 
ing  the  relations  of  society,  the  very  loeoU  \ 
plan  does  it."     Again — "  From  the  national  sc 
I  never  yet  met  with  a  lad  who  had  the  least  i 
of  any  self-exercise  of  the  mind.     A  good  and 
system  of  moral  education  is  the  more  needed  ft 
children  of  the  poor,  as  the  habits  of  their 
are  generally  opposed  to  good  example.     At  an 
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i  ihey  are  carried  to  a  public-house,  filled  with  low 
Sipany ;  swearing  and  druukenuess  is  always  be- 
B  them  ;  no  habits  of  frugality  are  taught  them  ; 
L  when  money  is  obtained,  luxuries  and  driuk 
lllow  up  all  in  one  day,  reckless  of  to-morrow. 
ten  without  any  home  but  the  tap-room,  or,  if  n 
ne,  no  fire  or  parent  to  share  it  with  them  till  the 
ddle  of  the  night,  who,  returning  in  a  state  of  in- 
Bcation,  only  increases  their  misery,  and  further 
iates  their  morals.  Such  is  the  condition  of  nine- 
AhH  of  tile  national  ncbool  boys.  Poverty  compels 
)  labourer  to  perform  that  duty  which  is  essential 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  nation.  Poverty,  there- 
i,  h  not  the  evil,  but  indigence  and  debasement, 
ich  leads  to  crime.  In  the  Lajicasterian  schools, 
;  the  slightest  eflurt  is  made  to  excite,  or  exercise 
t  uiind  ;  not  one  moral  axiom  is  inculcated  ;  no 
Kepts  of  principle  are  instilled  into  the  mind  ;  all 
Ucre  rote  and  mechanism  ;  their  scholars  olfer  to 
I  world  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  tyros 
crime  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  history  of  it."  * 

E'rom  the  criminal  returns  quoted  below,  it  appears 
'.  since  1820,  commitments  for  felonies  and  other 
ous  crimes  have  increased  about  185  per  cent,  in 
jiand,  and  that  during  the  same  [jcriod  they  have 
ranced  200  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland 
ly  have  increased  fully  250  jter  cent.  In  none  of 
ne  countries  during  the  same  period  has  the  popu- 
OD  advanced  above  50  per  cent. ;  so  that  over  the 
lole  empire  serious  crime  is  augmentiugyt>«/'  times, 
Scotland  fivb  times,  as  fast  as  the  numbers  of  the 

•  OM  Bailey  Exporienc*.  p.  17. 
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people,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  most  sU 

Duous  eiforts  have  been  made  by  all  ranks  to  au{ 
the  means  of  instruction  which  the  working  cla 
enjoy  ;  but  almost  none  save  of  late  years  to  incr 
their  religious  information.  A  more  luminous 
decisive  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
down  in  the  precediug  pages  can  hardly  be  conceived; 

Sweden  aud  Norway  have  been  already  more  thf 
once  mentioned,  as  countries  where  the  material  ai 
vantages  of  the  poorer  classes  are  very  remarkable,  j 
population  advances  with  measured  strides,  under 
influence  of  general  prudential  considerations  and  arlt 
6cial  wants  in  the  working  classes.     Yet  even  that, 

■  Table  eshibitinff  the  progress  of  crime  since  isao  id  the  BritUiJ_ 


Yem. 

1830, 
18S1, 


1834, 
1825, 


1833, 
1834, 
1635, 


13,710 
13,115 
12,201 
12,263 
12,69B 
14,437 
16,16+ 
17,934 
16,364 
18,675 
18,107 
19,647 

20,078 
32,451 

20,731 
20,984 
23,«12 

23.094 


12,476 
13,333 
15,351 
14,633 
15,258 
15,515 
16,318 
18,031 
14,683 
15,271 
15,704 
16,193 
16,1)56 
17,819 
21,381 
31,305 
23,893 
24,453 


3416 

— M'Culloch's  Stat,  of  Ur.  Britain,  i.  47C-47B.  Porter's  Table*.  iSJ 
i.  137, 145,  144,  and  for  1837,  p.  140,  and  1838.  Moreati,  8ttL  di 
Or.  Bret.  ii.  390. 
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id  in  Norway,  which  enjoys  similar  advantages, 
iucation,  though  generally  difTused,  is  unable  to 
mbat  the  sources  of  evil  which  spring  from  the  un- 
mited  power  of  distilliug  spirits  in  their  own  houses, 
id  the  ruiuous  habits  of  intoxication  which  generally 
revail.  The  proportion  of  criminals  in  Sweden,  both 
1  the  rural  and  lu'ban  districts,  is  as  great  as  in  the 
'orst  tnajiufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  ;  ■  whiie 
ren  the  simple  manners,  rustic  plenty,  and  general 
reedom  of  Norway,  have  been  unable  to  preserve  its 
ihabitants  from  a  similar  deluge  of  vice  flowing  from 
le  same  cause,  and  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
irmatioD,  while  this  perennial  fountain  of  iniquity  is 
itraitted  to  flow  unrestricted  over  the  country,  t 
Tet  both  Norway  and  Sweden  are  in  a  very  high  de- 
cree educated  countries:  instruction  is  universal;  the 

•  In  Sweden,  out  of  2,735,4«7  individuals  living  in  the  country,  1 
WO  was  puniahed  for  ciiminul  offences  in  I83T ;  and  out  or269,2B0 
nring  in  towns,  1  in  78  underwent  puaislimont  iu  the  same  yeara. 
numbers  are  consiileraljly  liigher  tban  tlio  worst  parts  of  Ureal 
In  the  end  of  1830,  no  less  than  13,209  persons  were  prison- 
in  thejails  of  Sweden,  of  whom  only  54T  were  debtors.  If  a  similar 
nmber  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  jails  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  they  would  have 
mounted  to  1  IS.OOO,  or  considerably  more  than  the  whole  army  and 
twy  of  the  empire, — See  Idling's  Sweden,  127,  135. 
f  In  Norway,  in  1835,  out  of  a  population  of  l,t94^IU  persons,  no 
u  than  S616  were  committed  for  crimiual  offences,  of  which  1439 
«re  police  transgressions,  and  1177  fur  serious  crimes,  properly  bo 
iQed.  In  Scotland,  in  the  same  year,  the  persons  committed  for  ss- 
offences  were  2922,  out  of  a  population  of  2,365,000,  or  1  in  809 
ftlie  population.  But  of  the  Scotch  criminals  at  least  one-bulf  were 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee ;  so  that  the  crime  of 
ie  rural  districU  was  not  nnich  more  than  the  half  of  ihe  Norwegian. 
r  the  influence  of  cheap  whisky,  however,  it  will  in  a  few  years 
tbat  level.— See  Laing's  Sweden,  110. 
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rproportion  of  the  whole  population  attending  the 
Bchools  is  iu  both  countries  as  high  as  in  the  best  edQ« 
cated  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  though,  from  the  want  of 
any  considerable  encouragement  for  the  higher  bran- 
ches of  knowledge,  literary  taleut  or  scientific  infor- 
mation is  not  common,  yet  the  rudiments  of  instnu- 
tion  are  accessible  to  all ;  parish  schools  are  univer- 
sal ;  aud  the  parochial  clergy  labour  with  assitluoui 
and  enlightened  care  to  preserve  their  flocks  from 
the  deluge- of  immorality  which  the  excessive  lue 
of  ardent  spirits  is  everywhere  spreading  arouitd 
them.*  "  The  Swedish  nation,"  says  Laing,  "  is  more 
generally  educated  than  the  English,  the  Scotch,  or 
perhaps  any  iu  Europe,  if  we  except  the  Danisb. 
Elementary  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  » 
universal,  that  even  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster  in 
these  branches  is  superseded  in  many  districts,  and 
they  are  instructed  by  their  parents.  The  inference 
from  these  facts  is,  that  church  and  school  establish- 
menta  in  a  country,  however  perfect  and  efficient,  and 
in  Sweden  they  are  eminently  so,  will  fail  to  realize 
those  benefits  which  so  many  enlightened  and  good 
men  amoug  us  anticipate  from  them,  the  improvemeut 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Something  else 
is  wanting."  f 

It  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  this  prodigious  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  British  islands,  in  so  short  a 
period,  entirely  to  the  progress  of  popular  instruction- 
Undoubtedly  many  other  circumstances  have  been** 

•  Laing^s  Norway,  444 — Sweden,  +25. 
Liiing'H  Sweden,  42d,  '127. 
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irk  to  produce  this  deplorable  result, — a  long-coD- 
lUed  peace, — the  vast  increaseof  manufaclures, — the 
powth  of  large  cities, — and  maay  other  causes  have 
ixmtributed  to  its  production.  Bui  it  may  safely  be  con- 
^uded,  that  experience  has  now  proved  that  the  mere 
Bdiicatiou  of  the  poorer  classes,  without  any  care  of 
meir  religious  principles,  has  had  no  sensible  effect 
U  counteracting  the  influence  of  these  demoralizing 

Ercumstances,  or  preventing,  by  the  extension  of 
aowledge  and  mental  resources,  the  growth  of  hu- 
nuan  depravity.  This  is  demonstrated  as  clearly  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four  ;  happy  if  it  could  be 
:Kifely  said  that  the  influence  of  such  merely  scientific 
education  has  only  been  negative,  and  that  it  has  not 
^itively  added  to  the  sum-total  of  general  wicked- 
ss. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  has  been  the  result. 
The  whole  system  of  the  Educationists  has  been  built 
Upon  a  wrong  foundation. 

The  chief  object  of  the  advocates  of  philosophic 
education  has  been,  to  extend  _the  mteUectual  powers 
ind  scientific  knowledge  of  the  labouring  classes.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  made  such  extra-  ■ 
ordinary  efforts  to  increase  the  means  of  acquiring 
such  information.  Everywhere  Labourers'  Insti- 
tutes, Mechanics'  Reading-rooms,  Penny  Magazines, 
Penny  Cyclopsedias,  Education  Societies,  Lectures  ou 
Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy  made  Easy,  Treatises 
"a  Political  Ecouomy,  and  every  sort  of  institution 
■nd  composition  have  been  established  with  bene- 
''olent  ardour,  to  give  full  developement  to  the  in- 
tellectual powers  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  lower 


I  be  fou 

^^^_  oinetee 


all  to  understand  Bacon, 
Tliat  these  efforts  were 
they  were  naturaJ  to 
habits,  who  judged  of 
WKf  be  conceded  ;  but  that 
a  total  misconcepltoQ  of  hu- 
tnttsi  be  eridenl  to  erery  one  practtcallf 
or  theaRtkally  acquainted  with  the  human  mind, 
and  that  they  have  totally  failed,  is  now  placed 
beyond  dispute  fay  the  result. 

Sense  and  JmaginatioQ  present  instant  gratificatioii, 
to  which  all  are  alive,  because  they  are  the  lever  by 
which  nature  inieDded  that  the  great  mass  of  maokind, 
in  erery  grade  of  society,  should  be  governed.  Thought 
and  intellect  hold  forth  instant  labour  and  difficult}' 
require  years  of  toil  and  exertion ;  promise  in  the 
end  a  gratification  intelligible  only  to  a  most  limited 
class  of  men  in  any  rank  of  life,  because  they  were 
nerer  meant  to  guide  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
society.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  intellectual 
[Measures,  neter  at  aoy  time  capable  of  beiug  felt  \ff 
more  than  one  in  ten,  aud  attended  in  the  outset  u'idi 
such  distasteful  qualities,  can,  when  left  to  themselves, 
stand  for  a  moment  iu  competition  with  those  of  muse 
or  fancy, — with  licentious  uovels,  demoralizing  poetry, 
infidel  abuse,  levelling  misrepresentation.  No  doubt, 
among  every  thousand  of  mankind,  there  may  possibly 
be  found  forty  or  fifty  who  will  derive  pleasure  from 
the  dfscoveries  of  science,  or  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  but  unquestionably  there  will  never 
be  found  more  than  that  number.  The  remaiuing 
oineteen-twentieths  will  be  accessible  only  to  physical 
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,  or  excitation  of  the  fancy.  Tliis  is  nut 
tar  to  the  lower  orders  ;  it  pervades  alike  every 
[k  of  life, — the  Peers,  theCommons,  the  Church,  the 
1^  the  iiVrmy.  No  man  ever  found  a  twentieth  part 
fjs  acquaintances,  even  in  the  most  cultivated  and  I 
bllectual  classes,  who  really  derived  pleasure  from 
pursuits  of  the  understanding,  er  would  prefer 
m  to  other  enjoyments,  if  they  could  abandon  them 
liout  risk  to  their  professional  prospects.  We  can- 
expect  in  ploughmen  or  weavers,  a  degree  of  in- 
BCtual  capacity  which  we  look  for  in  vain  at  the 
r  or  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
^  fother  sends  his  son  to  Paris,  and  those  acquaint-  | 
;with  the  seductions  and  allurements  of  that  great 
^  of  profligacy,  warn  him  of  tlie  dangers  to  which 
jXrould  be  exposed  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  cal- 
ffted  to  entrance  the  imagination,  and  captivate  the 
ues.  But  the  sturdy  old  educationist  replies, "  Never 
LTthe  gambling-houses,  he  has  got  Locke  with  him  ; 
rer  fear  the  theatres,  he  has  the  Labourers'  Insti- 
les ;  never  fear  the  Palais  Royal,  he  has  the  Penny 
igaztne;  never  fear  the  Dansettses,  be  can  read 
con."  Wliat  should  we  say  to  a  man  in  private 
i  who  should  speak  and  act  iu  this  manner  ?  Yet 
fa  is  precisely  what  the  education  advocates  have 
Ike,  when  they  poured  at  once  and  universally 
»  the  minds  of  the  working-classea  the  meaus 
reading,  not  only  without  any  effort  to  induce 
em  to  select  wliat  is  good  in  preference  to  what 
bad  in  human  composition,  but  a  complete  and 
'^ul  abstinence  from  the  only  antidote  really  caps- 
of  grappling,  among  the  multitude,  with  the  allure- 
nts  of  passiou, — the  influence  of  Religion. 
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^^^^     of  the  Education  System,  you  leave  them  to  the  uii- 
I  disturbed  control  of  their  senses,  which  require  no 

^^^^  tuition  ;  you  debar  them  from  all  intellectual  enjoj*- 
^^^K  ments  which  might  counteract  or  counterbalance  tbeir 
^^^H  influence,  and  necessarily  subject  them  to  the  govern* 
^^^  ment  of  tbeir  passions.  The  argument  is  plausible, 
and  has  misled  many  a  benevolent  and  good  man; 
but  the  sophism  it  contaius  is  obvious.  It  presup- 
poses that  the  educated  are  admitted  only  to  pure  and 
viental  pleasures  ;  that  no  corruption  or  sensual  exdte- 
ment  can  enter  by  the  portals  of  the  Pi-ess;  that  at 
the  intellectual  feast,  nothing  but  wholesome  and  fa.- 
lutary  viands  are  set  forth ;  and  that,  if  the  people 
only  are  allowed  to  get  in,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  twtb 
improved  and  strengthened  by  the  banquet.  Alas! 
experience  has  now  proved,  what  principle  might  have 
from  the  first  anticipated,  that  the  most  temptiog 
dishes  are  the  most  dangerous, — the  most  salutary  the 
least  attractive  ;  that  there  is  poison  in  the  cup,  and 
that,  without  the  utmost  care  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  by  incessantly  enforcing  the  principles 
of  religion,  nothing  but  disease  and  death  can  folloff 
the  feast.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, tried  on  the  greatest  scale  in  this  counlrj", 
that  Education,  in  an  old  and  complete  community, 
if  not  perpetually  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  Reli- 
gion,— if  not  attended  with  rigorous  safeguards  agaiust 
the  intermixture  of  error,  will  be  perverted  from  tlie 
greatest  of  all  blessing  to  the  greatest  of  all  curses  1 
that  the  Press  will  become  an  engine  of  vast  power 
for  the  introduction  of  infidelity,  discontent,  prof1igaO'> 
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md  corruption  among  the  people ;  and  that,  under 
the  influence  of  this  mighty  solvent,  all  the  bulwarks 
religion  and  virtue  will  speedily  give  way,  and  one 
Itubridled  torrent  of  licentiousness  overwhelm  the 
land. 

The  great  error  of  the  philosophical  party  on  this 
subject,  consists  in  this,  that  they  supposed  that  what 
they  took  pleasure  in  themselves,  every  one  else  would 
take  pleasure  in  ;  and  that  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke 
would  prove  as  eifectual  a  counterpoise  to  sensual 
allurements  or  guilty  excitation  in  the  whole  labour- 
ing population,  as  it  did  in  Herschel,  or  Brewster,  or 
Babbage,  or  Whewell,  or  Professor  Forbes,  or  Ivory, 
or  such  gifted  spirits.  They  occasionally  saw  an  in-- 
dividual  or  a  family  among  the  lower  orders,  who 
lived  in  the  sober  shade  of  study  and  retirement,  and 
Were  most  virtuous  and  exemplary  citizens  ;  and 
they  figured  to  themselves  a  world  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  description,  and  could  perceive 
no  bounds  to  the  delights  of  the  prospect.  They 
beheld  the  lamp  of  knowledge  burning  iu  the  work- 
shop of  every  mechanic,  and  lightening  the  labours 
of  every  ploughman;  cheering  the  solitude  of  the 
pastoral  valley,  and  purifying  the  corruptions  of 
the  crowded  city;  dignifying  the  retirement  of  the 
poor  artisan,  and  softening  the  pride  of  the  lordly 
politician.  The  prospect  was  enchanting,  the  vi- 
sion captivating,  the  dream  delightful ;  it  had  but 
one  fault — it  was  totally  impracticable.  The  idea 
of  the  labouring  poor  heiug  g'ctierally  either  brought 
to  understand,  or  taking  the  slightest  interest  iu,  or 
being  in  the  least  the  better  of  philosophical  informa- 
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tion,  is  a  Utopia  not  one  whit  less  extravagant  than 
the  Vision  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  El  Dorado  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  No  doubt  there  will  always  be 
found  a  certain  numhcr  of  individuals  in  the  butnblest, 
equally  as  the  highest  ranks,  who  will  take  an  inte- 
rest  in  such  pursuits,  and  feel,  in  the  recreation  tfaey 
afibrd,  a  counterpoise  to  the  allurementa  of  sense; 
but  their  number  can  never  exceed  three  or  four  in 
the  hundred.  Upon  the  remaining  ninety-five  or 
ninety-six,  they  will  produce  no  sort  of  impressios 
whatever  ;  they  will  never  effect  the  slightest  lodge- 
ment in  their  mind  ;  but,  disregarding  such  dry  and 
uninteresting  topics,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  will 
fly  to  the  journalist  or  the  romance- writer,  to  abuse 
of  their  superiors,  raillery  at  the  Church,  or  invectives 
at  the  Government,  which  never  fail  to  console  them 
for  the  incquahty  of  fortune  ;  or  stimulants  to  the 
passions,  which  the  weakest  intellect  can  understand, 
The  Penny  Magazines,  Penny  Cyclopiedias,  &e. 
which  have  recently  issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Central  Societies  in  London  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  are  certainly  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  amusement  of  such  of  the  poor  as  will  read 
them,  and  they  may  have  ditfused  much  useful  prac- 
tical knowledge  amongst  them  ;  hut  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  they  have  been  and  are  nearly  totally  useless- 
It  is  not  by  being  told  about  the  caves  at  Elephanta, 
and  the  size  of  the  Pyramids ;  the  Upas  Tree,  and 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  ;  the  diameter  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  satelhtes  of  Jupiter;  the  architecture  of  Athens, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  York  ;  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  the  height  of  the  Andes,  that  the  labouring  poor 


itAnght  tiie  regulation  of  tlieir  pasaious,  the 
ion  of  tlieir  wicked  propensities,  or  the  menns 
anding  the  innumerable  sensual  temptations 
1  they  are  surrounded.  They  may  amuse  an 
I;  they  will  not  improve  a  life ;  they  may  in- 
e  imagination,  they  Mill  not  con-ect  the  heart. 
ultory  and  diverting  scraps  of  knowledge  form 
und  of  entertainment  wht-n  superadded  to  the 
m  of  a  thorough  mora!  and  religious  educa- 
sy  are  very  amusing  to  all  ranks ;  but  is  it 
ement  that  the  duties  of  life  are  to  be  learned, 
rtitude  acquired  to  resist  its  temptations  and 
e  its  duties  ?  No ;  it  is  religion  which  must 
!  basis  of  every  system  of  education  which  is 
ally  beneficial,  and  if  that  one  ingredient  is 
J,  all  that  is  mingled  in  the  cup  will  be  speedi- 
i  to  poison. 

rfrcumstance  which  so  soon  brings  about  the 
aage,  and  speedily  obliterates  all  the  benefi* 
is  of  mere  intellectual  information,  when  ad- 
to  mankind  in  general,  is  the  infinite  supe- 
if  the  immediate  attractions  which  inflamma- 
I  alluring  publications  present  to  any  which 
F  knowledge  or  utility  can  offer,  and  the  total 
icy  of  mere  intellectual  pleasures  to  stand  their 
in  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  against  the  se- 
of  a  romantic  or  alluring  imagination.  This 
ment  in  the  case  which  the  philosophic  edu- 
a  appear  to  have  never  for  one  moment  con- 
id,  but  which,  nevertheless,  lies  at  the  founda- 
he  whole  question.  They  seem  to  have  taken 
■anted  that  they  were  for  ever  to  have  the  en- 
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tire  moulding  of  the  public  mine],  the  exclusive  di 
tioD  of  their  studies,  and  that  the  labouring  cla 
would  never  read  any  thing  but  what  issued  from 
presses  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  U« 
Knowledge.  They  never  imagined,  what  has  tui 
out  to  be  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  were  the  port 
opened  without  any  precautions  against  the  admiss 
of  evil,  than  vice  and  corruption  would  rush  in ;  t 
the  inherent  depravity  of  the  human  soul  would  g 
them  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  that  at  the  gales  fom 
by  philosophic  benevolence,  sensual  corruption  orjli 
litical  extravagance  would  find  a  ready  entrance. 

"  Knowledge,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  power:" 
has  not  said  it  is  either  wisdom  or  virtue.  The  exte 
sion  of  the  means  of  requiring  information  to  themn 
dling  and  working  classes,  is  the  greatest  of  all  add 
tions  to  their  political  importance  ;  but  in  itself,  it! 
not  only  no  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  em 
amongst  them,  and  unless  duly  guarded,  the  greatd 
of  all  inflators  to  the  depraved  principles  of  our  natui 
Like  the  Amreeta  Cup  in  Kehama,  as  already  obserw 
of  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  poor,  it  is  (1 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  or  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  8 
cordingtothecharacter  and  circumstances  of  the  peopl 
among  whom  it  is  introduced  :  as  much  as  it  difTusesti 
principles  of  virtue,  and  the  habits  of  industry,  among 
a  simple  and  religious,  does  it  spread  the  jwison  of  in^T 
fidelity,  and  the  extravagance  of  passion  among  a  more 
corrupted  community.  The  power  of  reading  in  it* J 
self  is  neither  a  blessing  nor  a  curse  :  it  is  merely  0 
instrument  of  vast  power  put  into  the  hands  of  ti 
people,  and  which  may  be  rendered  an  engine  of  tl 
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■  otber,  according  to  the  use  wIiJL'h  is  made 
the  direction  which  it  receives. 
iK  that  the  vast,  the  irretrievable,  and  fatal 
be  present  age  is  to  be  found.  It  consists 
ief,  which  has  not  only  been  entertained,  but 
)U  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  wisest  and 
ell  as  the  iDu.st  ambitious  and  reckless  of  the 
ty,  that  it  waa  sufficient  fur  the  poor  if  you 
ught  them  to  read,  withont  any  attention  to 
lervation  from  the  incalculable  mass  of  error 
liood  with  which  the  press  abounds ;  or  any 
istruct  them  in  right  moral  and  religious 
I ;  and  that  the  hunian  mind,  if  left  to  itself, 
oose  the  safest  and  most  improving  infonna- 
as  an  animal  would  select  out  of  a  field  the 
ind  moBt  nutritious  aliment.  The  error  wa.1 
it  was  even  praiseworthy ;  it  aroae  from 
:he  most  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
I  found  in  the  most  estimable  end  delightful 
*t  it  was  an  error  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
»d  a  total  ignorance  of  the  practical  working 
iman  mind,  and  it  has  been  attended  with 
disastrous  consequeiices.  Experience,  dear 
oful  exi>erience,  has  now  proved  its  futility  ; 
onstrated  that  in  measures  intended  to  act 
upon  society,  not  less  than  in  those  destined 
uprovementofthe  individual,  we  must  equal - 
lie  upon  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  natural 
',  and  guard  against  knowledge  becoming  the 
the  admission  of  evil,  not  less  scrupulously 
|>are  it  for  being  the  channel  for  the  introdiic- 
ood. 
eason  of  this  necessity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Jfaof  vhii^  is  aiHMRUiced  to  db  io  the  earliest  worics 
Rerelatioa,  wbidi  was  coeral  with  the  birth  of  man, 
and  is  eTidentlf  destined  to  continue  as  long  as  he 
exiftts,  viz.  the  corrupt  and  wayward  tendency  of  hit 
nature,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  most  streno- 
oas  efforts,  to  counteract  the  disposition  to  evil,  wliiek 
seems  to  be  as  natural  to  bini  as  for  the  sparks  to  ^ 
upward.  Without  eotering  upon  theological  arg 
atent,  without  supporting  the  extreme  of  CalvinisI 
Divinity,  it  is  sulficieDt  to  mention  a  Jiici,  upi 
which  ail  who  know  the  human  heart,  in  all  ag 
have  been  agreed,  and  without  a  constant  recollee; 
tiOD  of  which  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  ol 
the  species  will  be  worse  than  nugatory.  This  Ead 
is  the  rapid  and  instantaneous  propagation  of  vice,  mi 
the  extremely  slow  and  tardy  progres.s  of  virtue — tbl 
facility  with  which  the  most  profligate  and  corruptil 
ideas  can  be  diffused,  and  the  tardy  progress  of  all  tl 
attempts  to  counteract  their  influence.  This  doctni 
is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  found  in  t) 
Philosophers,  Moralists,  and  Sages  of  every  age  ai 
country  in  the  world  ;  in  Xenophou  and  Plato, 
Cicero  and  Aristotle  ;  in  the  dreams  of  the  Hindoi 
and  the  Enigmas  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  Proverbs 
Solomon  and  the  Maxims  of  Confucius.  When  tl 
rival  Goddesses  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue,  in  the  beaut) 
ful  Grecian  Fable,  stood  before  the  infant  Hercul 
the  one  was  clothed  in  the  garb  and  arrayed  in  the' 
lour  likely  to  captivate  a  youthful  fancy  ;  but  tli6' 
other  was  severe  and  forbidding  in  aspect,  and  terrj* 
fied  the  beholder  by  the  awful  severity  of  her  brow; 
and  the  emblems  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to 
(liatinguish  the  Siren,  whose  bewitching  smiles  teinpt 
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ith  of  {lerdttioii,  and  tlie  sober  matron  who 
rda  the  narrow  way,  which  leads  in  the  end  to 
poral  aud  eternal  happiness. 
The  corrupt  nature  of  man,"  says  Archbishop 
Vtson,  "  is  a  rank  soil  to  which  vice  takes  easily, 
wherein  it  thrives  apace.  The  mind  of  man  hatli 
i  to  be  prepared  for  piety  and  virtue  ;  it  must  be 
'■waied  to  that  end,  and  ordered  ivith  great  care 
pains  ;  but  vices  are  weeds  that  grow  wild  and 
tigttpof  tftcfaseleen.  They  are  in  some  sort  na- 
1  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  plant- 
er watered  ;  'tis  sufficient  if  they  be  neglected  and 
ilone.  So  that  vice  having  this  advantage  from 
Dottire,  it  is  no  wonder  if  occasion  and  temptation 
Y  call  it  forth.  Our  corrupt  hearts,  when  tbey 
Duce  set  in  motion,  are  like  the  raging  sea,  to 
ih  we  can  set  no  bounds,  nor  say, '  Hitherto  shalt 
come  and  no  farther.'  Sin  is  very  cunning  and 
Itfiil,  and  does  strangely  gain  upon  men,  when 
'  they  give  way  to  it.  It  is  of  a  very  bewitching 
xe,  and  hath  strange  arts  of  address  and  itisiniia- 
i  For  sin  ie  very  teeming  and  fruitful,  and 
igh  it  hath  no  blessing  annexed  to  it,  yet  it  does 
Dgely  increase  and  multiply.  As  there  is  a  con- 
ion  of  one  virtue  with  another,  so  vices  are  linked 
ither,  and  one  sin  draws  many  after  it.  When 
Devil  tempts  a  man  to  commit  any  wickedness,  he 
*,  (W  it  were,  lay  a  long  train  of  sins,  and  if  the 
;  temptation  take,  they  give  lire  to  another."*  If 
'  class  of  readers  feel  that  these  priuciples  are  not 
Itcable  to  themselves,  theauthor  congratulates  them 
faeir  condition,  and  sincerely  hopes  it  will  long  cun- 
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tinue  BO :  he  can  only  say,  that  is  not  the  ease  with 
bjmBelf,  nor  any  class  of  men,  in  any  climate,  raol^ 
or  age  of  the  world  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 

Observe  the  precautions  which  the  experience  of 
all  ages  and  countries  has  proved  to  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  youth,  from  the  coutaminatiou  to 
which  tliey  would  otherwise  be  exposed  by  the  cor- 
ruptions or  errors  of  knowledge.  How  carefully 
are  the  minds  of  the  young  preserved  from  the  niMl 
of  infidelity,  profligacy,  and  vice,  with  which  the 
pref)B  abounds ;  how  guarded  is  the  selection  of  au* 
thors  put  into  their  hands ;  how  great  the  effort* 
made  to  save  them  from  the  evident  and  easy  irrup- 
tion of  falsehood,  and  prepare  them  by  laborioui 
efforts,  and  the  study  of  the  great  authors  of  our  owa 
or  other  countries,  for  the  duties,  the  trials,  and  tlw 
temptations  of  the  world  !  Would  any  one  expect  thsl 
by  simply  teaching  the  young  to  read,  and  immediato-' 
iy  allowing  them  to  devour  every  thing,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  which  came  in  their  way,  they  would 
either  extend  their  knowledge,  improve  their  habitSr 
or  fortify  their  minds  ?  Is  any  thing  more  certain, 
than  that  by  such  conduct  the  minds  of  the  great  nu- 
jority  of  men  would  be  depraved  instead  of  being  im- 
proved, inflamed  instead  of  being  calmed  ;  that  tbef 
would  choose  not  that  which  was  most  useful,  but 
most  agreeable  ;  not  that  which  promised  ultimflt* 
benefit,  but  that  which  was  attended  with  immediatt 
amusement ;  not  that  which  strengthened  the  unde> 
standing,  but  that  which  excited  the  passions?  It  it 
the  universal  experience  of  this  truth,  which  in  all 
ages  and  countries  has  rendered  it  indispensably 
cessary  to  place  the  education  of  the  young  under  the 
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IViniediate  and  special  control  of  tbe  ministers  of  reli^ 
[ion,  to  watch  with  anxious  care  over  every  thing 
'hich  they  received,  and,  by  the  most  sedulous  atten- 
fon,  prevent  that  rapid  and  fatal  iultaling  of  vice,  to 
irfaich  the  extension  of  knowledge  from  the  inherent 
|tropensity  to  evil  would  otherwise  infallibly  lead- 
Without  the  explanation,  indeed,  of  this  great  and 
leneral  cause — without  taking  into  consideration  the 
jrodigious  influence  of  this  new  element,  which  baa 
low  for  the  first  time  been  let  loose  in  human  affairs. 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  de- 
loralization  of  the  lower  orders  during  the  last 
renty  years,  and  the  extent  to  which  licentiousness 
id  profligacy  in  that  class,  now  press  not  only  against 
le  barriers  of  government,  but  the  restraints  of  reli* 
ion,  the  precepts  of  virtue,  and  even  the  ordinary 
lorum  of  society.  Unhappily,  too,  and  this  is  a 
Bt  characteristic  circumstance,  these  symptoms  of 
ormption  have  become  moat  apparent  in  the  lowest 
esses  of  the  state.  Formerly,  the  progress  of  evil 
«s  from  the  higher  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  society  ; 
Ice  began  to  overflow  first  in  the  most  elevated  re- 
ions  of  the  state,  among  those  whom  wealth  had 
tmipted,  and  idleness  unnerved,  and  it  spread  to  the 
iferlor  classes  in  a  great  degree  from  the  influence 
r  example  of  their  superiors.  Now,  the  case  is  re- 
lersed.  The  most  depraved  clnss  of  society,  beyond 
I  question,  at  least  in  the  great  towns,  is  the  lowest ; 
le  corruptions  of  rank  and  opulence  have  been  fairly 
itdone  by  those  of  penury  and  discontent ;  entering 
ly  the  gates  opened  by  the  schoolmaster,  degeneracy 
( intrenched  himself  in  the  dense  population  of  the 
tat  towns,  from  whence  as  to  many  centres,  the  le- 
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prosy  is  rapidly  overspreading  the  land.  How  i« 
this  deplorable  ^ct,  so  opposite  to  irhat  a  priori  waf 
expected,  to  be  aci!oiuited  for  ?  Simply  in  the  niiiJti* 
tude  of  inlets  which  the  power  of  trading  and  tlit 
press  hare  opened  into  the  human  miod,  ^vhen  totally 
unprepared  for  the  trial,  and  the  instantaneous  ruab 
which  every  species  of  corrupting  and  disorganisiii^ 
composition  has  made  to  occupy  the  space  thus  fat 
the  first  time  laid  open,  to  the  general  exclusion  (tf 
the  more  dist^tefut  habits  of  real  utility.  In  tlu 
I  general  deluge,  everything  calculated  to  elerate,  pn- 

rify,  or  improre  human  nature,  has,  among  the  lover 
orders  in  our  great  cities  at  least,  been  overu-helmed } 
knowledge  has  given  place  to  fictitm  ;  information  10 
abuse  ;  religion  to  infidelity. 

The  effect  would  be  exactly  the  same  upon  tbt 
higher  orders,  if  they  were  to  be  exposed  without  the 
influence  and  preparation  of  previous  and  hug  amti- 
nued  education,  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes, 
the  sedulous  care  taken  at  the  great  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation, to  impress  them  with  religious  truths.  If  tb* 
rich  and  affluent  were  taught  to  read,  and  instaiitly 
turned  adrift  into  the  world,  and  the  corruptions  of 
great  cities,  sent  to  London,  or  Paris,  or  Naples,  with- 
out any  farther  preparation,  or  the  influence  of  any 
severer  habits,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  though 
the  process  of  corruption  would  be  somewhat  different 
They  would  not,  in  all  probability,  read  republican  or 
democratic  journals,  but  they  would  devour  trash  net 
one  whit  less  demoralizing.  The  profligate  and  licoi'^ 
tious  novels  of  France  aud  Italy,  FauMas,  LacIo(,i 

LJantu,  and  Victor  Hugo,  not  to  mention  still  more 
famous  productions,  would  be  llieir  iustantaneousairfi 
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bnstant  food.  What  protects  the  higher  ranks,  and 
poet  persons  of  real  education  from  such  an  iiiuuda- 
k>u,  is  the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  the  purifying 
if  the  taste,  duriug  the  ten  years  of  school  and  college 
ducatiou,  in  the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  our  own 
ountry,  and  still  more  of  the  classical  times,  and,  above 
Ht  the  constant  efforts  made  to  impress  them  with 
nligious  feelings.  In  the  course  of  these  precious 
^ars,  the  grandeur,  the  heroism,  and  magnanimity  of 
5r«ek  and  lloraan  thou^i^ht,  is  poured  into  the  mind  ; 
K  taste  is  formed  for  the  corresponding  and  equally 
■DDobling  writers  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  con- 
tiaental  states;  and  before  a  young  man  is  finally 
sent  into  the  world,  exposed  to  its  temptations,  and 
■ssailed  by  its  sophisms,  he  is  in  general  tolerably 
guarded  against  the  poison  lurking  in  the  inferior 
strata  of  the  press,  by  the  taste  and  the  habits  formed 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  works  of  human 
FDtellect.  Notwithstanding  this,  experience  shows  how 
ipaany  of  them  are  swept  away  by  the  torrent ;  how 
frequently  they  turn  their  knowledge  into  poison,  and 
Uieir  taste  into  corruption  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  surprising 
^at  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  lower  orders,  who 
never  have  received  such  safeguards,  and  are  debarred 
hy  their  poverty  from  obtaining  it,  are  carried  down 
the  stream,  and  use  the  power  they  have  acquired  only 
•to  promote  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart  ? 
,,  What,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  is  to  be  done 
}Q  the  present  circumstances  ?  Would  you  stop  the 
.jeducation  of  the  poor?  Would  you  bring  hack  the 
L^ight  of  ignorance  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  upon 
jjthe  human  race  ?  Is  such  a  design  practicable  ?  Is  it 
^sirable  ?  Certainly  not.    Notliing  is  clearer  than  tliat 
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it  is  impossible  to  make  the  human  race  recede  iu  thii 
particular  ;  aad  that  if  it  were  practicable,  it  is  not 
eirable.  Unquestionably  education  and  the  press  mul 
work  out  their  own  impurities ;  the  fermentatit 
must  take  place,  if  tlie  British  empire  should  perish 
during  the  process. 

But  this  much  appears  evident,  that  public 
tion  must  be  aided  by  a  very  different  safeguard,  mi 
antidotes  to  evil  very  ditferent  provided  from 
scientific  efforts  of  the  educationists.  It  isneitherbf 
Bacon  nor  Newton,  nor  the  Labourers'  Institutes,  nof. 
the  Penny  Magazine,  that  the  tendency  of  popular 
education  to  admit  evil  and  run  riot  is  to  be  correct- 
ed. A  phantasmagoria  of  curious  and  amusing  scien* 
tific  tracts,  or  pieces  of  information,  compiled  for  lb* 
diversion  of  the  lubouring  classes,  and  drawn  rapidly 
by  the  periodical  press  before  their  eyes,  is  utterly  an* 
gatoryasa  preventive  to  evil.  It  is  KELIGION  whiek 
must  stand  guardian  at  tlie  gate :  it  is  the  Cherubinti 
T  whose  flaming  sword  turns  every  way,  that  should 
guard  the  entrance.  Philosophy  and  science  must  bt 
left  to  philosophers  and  the  learned  :  the  great  body  of 
mankind  must  be  reached  by  that  only  branch  of  know 
ledge,  which  was  delivered  to  all  indlscrimiaately— 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  We  hear  little  of  thil 
from  the  educationists  :  it  is  studiously  excluded 
from  the  couree  of  study  in  many  seminaries  of  edunt* 
tion  and  institutions  for  the  spread  of  information ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  species  of  knowledge  which 
is  universally  intelligible,  which  is  universally  useful, 
which  is  universally  desirable.  Nature  has  destined 
three  or  four  in  every  thousand  to  be  philosophers; 
■  thirty  or  forty  in  the  same  number  to  be  learned  men ; 
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n  or  eight  hundred  to  be  virtuous  citizens, 
al  husbaadR,  kind  parents,  and  good  men.  She 
wnmunicated  to  a  few  gifted  spirits  in  every  age 
>wcr  of  enlarging  the  bouodaries  of  knowledge  ; 
rider,  but  still  narrower  circle,  the  faculty  of  ac- 
Ig  and  enjoying  it ;  but  to  all,  the  means  of  dis- 
ing  Uieir  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  passing 
little  slain  ns  human  frailty  will  admit  through 
ne  of  trial,  ft  is  on  tbis  basis  tliat  every  ra- 
i  and  useful  system  of  public  instruction  must  be 
ied ;  any  other  is  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
ic,  at  variance  with  the  capacitiifS  of  mankind, 
letive  in  the  end  of  more  evil  than  good. 
tbe  hour  of  creation  tiod  himself  said  to  our  first 
"  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
iou  xhalt  not  eat ;  for  tlie  day  that  thou  eatest 
Hhou  shalt  surely  die."  The  expression,  "  thou 
siirely  dif,"  is  wrong  translated  ;  it  means, 
I  ahalt  become  liable  to  death,"  and  such,  accord- 
was  the  fact.  These  words  have  been  to  the 
a  stumblingblock,  to  the  Greeks  foolishness; 
lix  thousand  years  after  they  were  spoken,  the 
ience  of  mankind  is  beginning  to  prove  their 
and  develope  their  import.  They  mean,  appa- 
',  that  man  is  unable  of  himself  to  withstand  the 
)  of  good  and  evil ;  that,  unaided,  he  will  in  ge- 
cfaoose  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  most  alluring ; 
bat,  from  tasting  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  and 
exposed  to  the  temptations  which  it  involves, 
ss,  not  less  than  individuals,  will  imbibe  the  seeds 
irtality. 

then,  knowledge  lo  be  for  ever  kept  from  the 
we  rest  in  the  melancholy  concUision, 
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that  the  light  of  science  is  too  strong  for  the  huinoi 
mind,  and  that  ignorance  is  the  only  passport  to  soda 
happiness  ?  No  !  there  is  a  remedy  existing,  which  wi 
in  full  operation  fifteen  hundred  years  before  (he  ineai 
of  general  information  by  means  of  the  press  wei 
communicated  to  mankind.  The  Christian  religia 
has  provided  an  antidote  (o  the  poison  which  lurks  i 
the  luscious  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  and  whid 
indispensably  necessary  to  all  ranks,  is  most  of  a 
to  those  who  receive  only  the  rudiments  of  edud 
tion,  and  from  their  Immble  station  in  life  can  nen 
procure  more.  She  has  established  a  Guardian,  wh 
is  able  to  give  to  mankind  the  blessings  of  informt 
tion,  and  keep  from  them  the  corruptions  with  whid 
it  is  attended.  It  is  by  separating  these  thingsi 
the  disasters  which  all  deplore  have  been  brought  U| 
society  in  the  British  islands  :  it  is  by  reuniting  thel 
alone  that  they  can  be  averted.  But  if  we  puRD 
our  headstrong  course,  and  disregard  the  admgnitioo 
of  experience,  not  less  than  the  dictates  of  religioD,! 
us  not  deceive  ourselves,  we  "  shall  surely  die 
and  the  ruins  of  the  British  Empire,  the  most  gl 
rious  monument  of  human  civilisation  that  everesisf 
ed,  will  attest  to  the  latest  generation  the  truths  u 
folded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  consequence 
the  rejection  of  the  Elixir  of  Life  provided  in  the  Ne 
Testament. 
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AllGUMENT. 

tttJTcllous  growth  of  tbe  BrJiUti  Culoniiil  Empire— GcLioial  decline  uf  our 
Ml  to  Europe  during  tbe  Inst  fori;  yesri — And  progretsive  increase  of  (b* 
lorer  Bridih  shipping  ia  conducting  our  trade  during  lliat  period — CsuH» 
hidi  thii  has  been  oving— DiSereni  priiielpleiof  thi' CotuninI  and  R«ipro- 
BTMciiu— The;  cannot  coexiit  in  the  same  statc^EOect  of  tbe  lleciprocily 
Sem  on  out  foreign  thippiug  wiib  tbe  countries  witb  vhum  tfaeK  irektiei 
■  been  concluded — Efletts  on  the  progreaj  of  our  trade  with  tlie  name  coun- 
1— Trade  wilb  the  countries  witb  whom  ve  have  concluded  no  ReciprociCj 
Ua — General  result  of  the  progress  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nolloai,  md 
ndoniea  or  their  defcendantt — Fundamestal  errors  of  the  Reciprocity  Sja- 
—It  strives  lo  tCBisl  an  obvious  nud  imporlant  law  of  Nature — And  ttas 
■dcd  on  an  apparent  and  fallacious,  not  real  recipracil}- — Principle  on  which 
MMnmerciai  bostililf  of  (brcign  nations  to  us  is  founded — Signal  error  in 
posing  that  tbe  inereue  of  oui  ciporla  to  any  quarter  will  cDunterbaluicc 
le  diiadvanEages — Causes  which  have  counterbalanced  tbe  decay  of  our  en- 
I*  10,  and  abipping  with  the  European  stales — Astonishing  growth  of  our 
wial  empire — Progress  of  our  trade  u-ith  Canada- And  Austndia— And  the 
*  Isdin— Wonderful  cunlrasl  between  that  and  our  trade  wiib  tbe  old 
at  of  Europe — Magnitude  of  our  eiports  to  the  colonies  per  bead  uf  their 
atnlaniB,  compared  with  that  to  tbe  slates  or  tbe  old  world — Causes  of  this 
krence— Incredible  benefit  which  the  increase  of  our  coloiual  ernplre  would 
»g  v>  the  parent  Mate — In  letleving  our  population,  creating  a  matket  Ibr 
and  iucreasing  our  navy — Marked  decline  in  the  British 
lit  tioic,  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1 792— EITecl  of  Cobukies  in 
bis  eril — Singular  postage  of  Gibbon  on  New  Zealand — Magnificent 
f  British  ColoniiatioD — And  theit  apparent  oonneotion  witb  ancient 

•y- 
On  the  20th  October  1805,  the  conqueror  of  con- 
tiuental  Europe  stood  on  the  heights  of  Ulra,  to  be- 
llotd  the  captive  army  of  Germany  defile  before  him. 
AVhite  every  head  around  him  swam  with  the  giddy 
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intoxication  of  the  spectacle — while  every  i 
vanquished  thousands  who  crowded  past,  vi 
with  involuntary  homage  towards  the  hero 
filled  the  world  with  his  renown, — theste 
Napoleon  regarded  only  the  future;  and,! 
through   the  blaze  of  present  glory,  the  i 
coming  events,  he  said  to  those  around  1 
tlenien,  this  is  all  well  ;  but  I  want  grealj 
than  these  ;  I  want  '  ships,  colonies,  and  c 
On  the  day  after  these  nieinorable  words  n 
• — on  the  21st  October  ISOS-^lhe  combind 
France  and  Spain  were  destroyed  on  tbel 
Trafalgar  by  the  arm  of  Nelson,  and  a  fewl 
hulls,  riddled  with  shot,  alone  remained,  ofV 
armament    which    had    so   recently    threats 
British  empire,  to  carry  the  (ale  of  woe  to  t 
quishcd,  and  "  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce"! 
revocably  passed  into  the  bauds  of  their  enei 
now  see  the  fruits  of  that  mighty  victory ;  WSM 
the  British  race  peopling  alike  the  Western  | 
Southern  Hemispheres,  and  can  already  antiripa 
time  when  two  hundred  millions  of  men  on  tbeshn 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  tril 
speaking  our  language,  reading  our  authors, glor] 
in  our  descent.     Who  is  there   that  does  not  8ee,lij 
these  marvellous  events,  the  finger  of  Providence,  ef 
can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  British  race  ii  it 
deed  the  chosen  instrument  for  mighty  things,  U 
that  to  it  is  given  to  spread  the  blessings  of  diil 
tion  and  the  light  of  religion  as  far  as  the  watenll 
the  ocean  extend  ? 

When    such    has    been    the    evident   preponlin 
made  for  the  British  Colonial  Empire,  and  wbM^ 
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M  erery  one  now  perceives,  and  as  wili  be 
mtly  evident  in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  to  al- 
■U  the  evils  under  wliich  the  parent  state  now 
E,  and  elevate  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
I  a  degree  of  grandeur  which  it  has  never  yet 
led,  it  may  well  be  deemed  surprising  how  any 
!Oce  of  opinion  at  all  should  exist  in  the  empire 
!  subject,  and  how  all  cla^^ses  do  not  co-operate 
imoting  emigration  as  the  obvious  and  certain 
dy  for  all  our  distresscK,  as  H'ell  as  the  means  of 
tUsbing  the  British  race  in  every  quarter  of  the 
This  is  the  more  inex|>licab!e  when  it  is  recol- 
that  emigration  and  the  establishment  of  colo- 
the  constant  expedient  adopted  in  all  the  free 
of  antiquity,  at  once  to  drain  off  superfluous 
alleviate  formidable  discontent,  and  esta- 
durable  allies  beyond  their  owti  limits  ;  and  that 
itrength  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  well  an  the  steady 
of  its  power,  arose  from  the  colonies  which  the 
of  its  government  had  fixed  round  the  shores  of 
Mediterranean.  The  policy  uf  Great  Britain  itself 
Was  for  a  century  and  a-half  founded  on  the  same 
rfples  ;  it  was  to  extend  or  uphold  Its  colonial  em- 
that  the  greatest  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
undertaken  ;  and  the  whole  system  of  its  com- 
legislation  was  rested  on  the  desire  to  establish 
ring  markets  for  its  produce  in  distant  herai- 
res,  and  maintain  inviolate  the  connection  with 
by  means  of  a  powerful  navy,  to  which  the  bene- 
if  that  intercourse  were  exclusi  vely  confined.  It  is 
able  that  the  same  system  would  have  continued 
rect  our  counsels  to  the  present  time,  and  ourco- 
ilposeessions  in  consequence  have  now  been  beyond 
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the  readi  of  danger,  were  it  not  for  llie  inflDenai 
diflerent  set  of  priuciples,  which  liave  for  a  and 
able  period  been  powerfully  adrocated  by  theaUai 
uur  statesmeu,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  tDBioh 
reeled  the  policy  of  our  Government.  These  ftaai 
have  led  to  the  beciprocitv  SYSTEM,  and  ibaM 
auce  ia  such  that  they  require  a  particular  eni|j 
tton. 

The  colonial  system,  so  iar  as  the  British  emjia 
concerned,  commenced  in  the  days  of  Queen  Q| 
betfa  ;  but  its  first  considerable  developemeDt  wi 
ing  the  troubled  times,  and  under  the  impubecfl 
vehement  democratic  spirit  of  the  Great  Rtbdl 
The  Puritans  who  sought  refuge  from  the  penal 
of  Charles  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Amal 
States,  and  they  have  imprinted  their  spirit  oa  tbcil 
scendants  to  the  present  hour ;  and  the  nar^ 
laws  designed  to  protect  our  shipping  iat«reist!i, 
only  bond  of  union  with  these  distant  possta; 
were  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  tbe 
tector  Cromwell.  The  reciprocity  system,  again, 
its  rise  amidst  the  liberal  ideas,  enlarged  pt 
thropy.  and  visions  of  perfectibility  which  an 
this  country  after  the  establishment  of  appai 
unbounded  maritime  dominion  by  the  glorioiu 
mination  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War. 
first  system,  which  endured  for  1 70  years,  ntn 
the  greatest,  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  pi 
ful  maritime  and  colonial  empire  that  ever  exist 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  last  has  been  in  opei 
only  for  seventeen  years,  and  it  has  already  not 
brought  imminent  danger  upon  the  extremitJac 
colonial  dominion,  but  weakened  to  an  ataH^ 
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laritime  resources  by  wliicli  tliu  authority  of 
^atate  is  to  be  supported  and  maintained, 
lontal  system  is  founded  upon  the  principle, 
pur  awn  industry,  wtietlier  at  Lome  or  abroad,  is 
uu  a  decided  preference  over  that  of  other  na- 
1;  and  that  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  mu- 
lUterchnnge  of  productions  from  distant  ports  of 
Wti  empire  with  each  other,  we  shall  find  a  suffi- 
.  compensation  for  the  commercial  rivalry  or 
I  hostility  of  other  states.  The  reciprocity  sys- 
B  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  great  thing 
^considered  is,  where  the  commodities  which  we 
s  can  be  purchased  cheapest ;  that  if  they  can 
i  at  a  lower  rate  from  other  states  than  our 
Dsmnrine  possessions,  no  hesitation  whatever 
I  felt  in  preferring  the  cheap  merchant  in 
ptes  ;  and  that  there  is  in  reality  no  danger 
^proceeding,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  cora- 
to  all  nations  of  buying  wherever  they  can 
[)est,  and  selling  dearest,  will  necessarily  lead  all 
B  to  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  world, 
I  undue  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  its  foreign 
I ;  and  that  foreign  hostility  or  jealousy  need  not 
iprehended  ns  long  as  we  can  attract  the  ships  of 
BtioDs  to  our  harbours  by  the  durable  bond  of 
'  common  interests.  It  will  be  considered  in  the 
bI  which  of  these  two  systems  is  the  better  found- 
At  present  the  material  point  to  observe  is,  that 
policy  of  the  state  must,  in  tlie  main,  be  founded 
the  preference  given  to  our  own  people,  or  the 
admission  of  strangers ;  that  it  is  impossible 
Koncile  both  ;  for  no  great  colonial  empire  will 
iaue  its  allegiance  to  the  ]>arent  state,  unless,  m 
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return  for  their  subjection  to  the  4 
power,  its  Riembem  re 
which  would  be  lost  by  its  orertbnHr. 
Tbe  vital  point  nhicfa  separates  tb«ae 
whether  the  rulJDg  power  in  tlie  don 
the  producers  or  the  consumers.  The  j 
ther  of  grain,  of  butchtu'-mest,  of  man 
shipping,  Btreuuoiuily  maintain  that  the 
Uorcrument  should  be  togireencourag 
diutr)'  of  itg  own  people,  and  prevent 
competition  of  foreign  states  from  encn 
injuring  ita  domestic  farmers  and  maati 
der  tbia  system,  and  by  these  ideas,  ' 
policy  of  Ihe  country  has  been  conductti 
before  1 820.  The  object  of  legislation  h 
was  to  secure  to  its  own  subjects  tbe 
own  trade  and  manufactures  and  const 
shut  out  as  much  as  possible  the  compel 
etntes.  As  it  was  evident,  howerer,  t 
tttiitsoftbe  British  islands,  taken  by  tli 
not  keep  pace  with  the  necessity  for  a  ti 
the  extension  of  our  manufactures,  it 
ing  object  with  Goremment  to  plant  c 
ditterent  parts  of  Ibe  world,  and  to  fa 
tioualefTorls  towards  (he  increase  of  tl 
pire,  and  the  conquest  of  those  slmilii 
of  onr  enemies  which  might  interfeflfl 
gress.  The  efforts  of  tbe  British  Cabin 
wars  of  the  last  century  were  directed 
protect  our  colonial  empire.  Towardi 
priDCipol  part,  both  of  ibe  naval  and  mi 
of  tlie  nation,  were  constantly  directed, 
coutiuental  operatdons  were  almost  ^ 
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iug'Iecteil.  Lord  Chatiiam  successfully  prosecut- 
liis  system  through  all  the  glories  of  the  Seven 

'  War;  Lord  North  strove,  under  darker  aus- 

to  prevent  it  from  being  subverted  during  the 
rtrous  contest  against  American  independence ; 
Mr  Pitt  re-asserted  the  same  principles  during  the 
olutionary  contest,  and  reared  up  the  greatest  co- 
ll empire  that  was  ever  witnessed  upon  earth. 

cement  and  secure  this  immense  dominion,  two 
idplfS  were  early  adopted  and  steadily  acted  upon 
lie  British  Government.  Tlie  first  of  these  was 
taintaln,  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  national 
mrces,  a  great  and  powerful  navy,  capable  at  all 

of  striking  terror  into  our  enemies,  and  afibrd- 
fi  permanent  and  effectual  protection  to  the  most 
mt  possessions  of  our  colonial  empire.  Being 
aware  that  this  indispensable  object  could  not  be 
ed  without  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the 
lort  of  our  maritime  power,  they  not  only  at  all 
S  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  public  resources 
le  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  royal  navy, 
by  a  steady  system  of  policy,  endeavoured  to  give 
own  seamen  an  advantage  over  those  of  foreign 
ms  in  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  It  was  on 
IKiDctple  that  the  celebrated  Navigation  Laws  of 
;lanil  were  founded,  the  leading  objects  of  which 
B  to  secure  to  our  own  ships  and  seamen  exclu- 
ly  the  trade  with  our  colonies,  and  between  our 
and  foreign  states,  and  to  give  greater  advan> 
fS  to  our  own  sailors  than  those  of  other  nations 
lyed,  by  imposing  a  heavier  duty  on  goods  brought 
Dreign  vessels  than  in  those  which  were  built  ia 
QVea  harbours  and  navigated  by  our  own  seamen. 


L  irapor 
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And  also,  in  niBDy  instaDces,  to  allow  smaller  draw- 
backs upon  articles  exported  in  foreign  than  those  ex- 
ported in  British  gbips.  Whatever  objections  may  l» 
stated  on  theory  to  this  system,  there  can  be  no  ques* 
tim  that  experience  bad  demonstrated  its  praclkal 
expedience,  as  it  bad  raised  the  British  naval  and(» 
Icmial  powers  in  do  very  long  period,  from  inconsid^ 
fable  beginnings,  to  au  unparalleled  state  of  grandetit 
and  power,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  inevitable 
spread  of  the  British  race  and  language  through  efltj 
quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 

The  reciprocity  system  is  founded  upon  principles 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  these.  The  principle  on 
which  it  rests  is,  that,  bowever  advantageous  Buchl 
restrictive  system  might  have  been  when  other  natiooJ 
i^ose  to  submit  to  it,it  necessarily  became  detrimeDtaltt 
soon  as  foreign  states  resolved  to  assert  their  independ* 
ence,  and  threatened  as  with  measures  of  retaliatioii; 
and  that  the  moment  the  resolution  to  adopt  siK^ 
measures  was  seriously  entertained  and  acted  uponbj 
them,  there  was  do  alternative  but  to  embrace  i 
genuine  fair  reciprocity  system,  or  to  submit  to  see 
ourselves  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

MrPorler,*iu  his  late valuablestatistical  publication, 
thus  sums  up  the  effect  of  the  Reciprocity  Acts  (4  Geo. 
IV.  c,  77,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 ).  "  These  acts  authorized 
liis  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  oa 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  were  chargeable  when 
raported  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  such  coim- 
triea  as  should  not  levy  discriminating  duties  upon 
I'ortor'ft  ProgreaB  of  the  NnCioo,  ii.  p.  162. 
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nported  into  those  countries  in  Britisli  vessels; 
irther,  tolevyiipou  the  vessels  of  such  countries, 
Ireqtteiiting  British  ports,  the  same  touoage- 
I  BS  are  chargeable  on  British  vessels.  A  power 
Mi  the  other  hand,  given  to  tlie  Crown  by  these 
irf"  Parliament,  to  impose  additional  duties  upon 
and  shipping  against  any  countries  which  should 
higher  duties  in  tlie  case  of  the  employment  of 
h  resselti  in  the  trade  •with  those  countries.  The 
Isions  thus  made  met  with  only  a  feeble  oppo- 
,  the  principal  act  having  passed  the  Commons 
jifljority  of  5  to  1.* 

order  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  change 
nade,  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  statement, 
')  same  author,  of  the  principles  of  the  restrictive 
El,  SO  far  as  the  Navigation  LaiFS  were  concerned, 
le  state  necessity  which  it  was  conceived  render- 
!Vquisite  to  abandon  them  : — 
rhe  part  of  our  restrictive  system  which  was 

Jndet  the  authority  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  reciprocity 


ve  been  concluded  with  the  fol 

owing 
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Prussia, 

1824 

Hanover, 

1824 

1824 

Oldmburg.      . 

1824 

Hecklenburg, 

1825 

Bremen, 

1825 

HMuburR,       . 

1825 

Lubeck, 

1625 

States  of  Rio  de  la  Plnta, 

IS2& 

Colombio, 

ISSA 

France, 

188(1 

Sweden  and  Sorway, 

isafi 

Mexico. 

1828                      ' 

Brtril. 

1887 

Anrtria, 

1889" 

63. 
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viewed  with  ttie  greatest  favoiir  among  all  cUsset, 
was  embodied  in  the  measure  generally  known  und« 
the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  foundation  ii 
this  act  was  laid  during  the  Protectorate,  anil  t 
system  was  perfected  by  the  12th  Charles  II.  chi 
18.  This  act  provided  that  no  merchandise  ofeitlia 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America  should  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  any  but  English  built  ships,  navigat- 
ed by  an  English  commander,  and  having  at  It 
three-fourths  of  their  crew  English.  Besides  ihi 
exclusive  right  imparled  to  British  sliipping,  discrimi 
nating  duties  were  imposed,  so  that  goods  which  tnigll 
still  be  imjwrted  in  foreign  ships  from  Europe,  -wW 
in  that  case  more  highly  taxed  tlian  if  imjwrted  uiidfl 
the  English  flag.  The  system  here  described  c 
tinned  to  be  steadily  and  pertinaciously  maintaint^ 
during  more  than  160  years,  and  was  looked  upoQI 
a  monument  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  which  n 
mainly  attributable  the  degree  of  commercial  great- 
ness to  which  we  had  attained."  "  The  earliest  dfr 
viation  from  the  Navigation  Act  that  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  arose  out  of  the  treaty  with  the  Unite 
States  of  America  in  1815.  The  Slates,  soon  afte 
the  establishment  of  their  independence,  bad  passed 
navigation  law  in  favour  of  their  shipping,  similar  i 
all  its  main  provisions  to  the  English  law ;  and 
afTorils  an  instructive  lesson,  that  the  practical  carrj 
ing  out  of  this  restrictive  system  to  its  fullest  e 
by  the  two  nations  was  found  to  he  so  uuproductil 
of  all  good  effect  as  to  call  for  its  abandonment.  B, 
this  treaty  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were  place 
reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  fl 
£ngland  and  the  United  States,  and  all  discriminat 
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chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they  con- 
were  mutually  repealed.  It  adds  greatly  to 
Value  of  this  concession,  that  it  was  made  by  no 
|>le  of  free-trade  doctrines,  but  was  forced  by  the 

consequences  of  the  system  itself,  from  a  Govern- 

:  opposed  to  all  change  in  the  direction  of  relaxa- 
.  From  that  moment  it  was  easy  to  foretell  the 
idoument  of  all  the  most  eflfecttve  parts  of  our 
pHlberished  system  of  protection,  since  every  coun- 
Aat  desired  to  remove  the  disadvantages  under 
eb  we  had  placed  its  shippiug,  had  it  thencefor- 
iri  its  power,  by  adopting  our  plans  in  the  spirit 
(alintion,  to  compel  us  to  a  relaxation  of  our  code. 
worthy  of  remark,  that  amidst  all  the  complaints 

have  been  made  by  British  shipowners  of  the 
idonment  of  their  interests  by  their  Government. 
IS  never  been  attempted  to  question  the  propriety 
e  American  treaty,  nor  to  complain  of  its  results."" 

remains  to  inquire  how  far  experience,  the  great 
[tf  truth,  has  confirmed  these  principles, orjustified 
MQguine  anticipations  which  were  formed  by  their 
lora  of  a  vast  consequent  extension  of  our  trade 

continental  Europe,  coupled  with  no  diminution 
ir  tihipping  with  any  part  of  the  world, 
et  us  first  inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  of  tite 
jrocity  system  upon  the  maritime  strength  and 
Urces  of  the  empire,  and  then  examine  whether  or 
tiiese  effects  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
le  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  with  the  countries 

whom  reciprocity  treaties  have  been  concluded. 
ne  of  Mr  Porter's  Tables  exhibits  the  growth  of 
foreign  trade  and  shipping  for  every  year  fronf 

•orter's  PtoBrewj  of  liic  Nution,  ii.  I  j9,  1  fio. 
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mOl  till  the  close  of  18S2,  being  tbe  period  whtnilv 
change  of  policy  was  introduced,  and  from  llusii^ 
pears  that  during  the  period  of  twenly'lwo  yt 
when  the  oM  system  was  in  operation,  thefng 
of  our  own  skijyping  bad  been  ra;>/rf  beyond  ail  j 
cedent  in  this  or  any  other  state,  Xhe  foreign 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade  had  be«n 
ttatioHory,  or  rather  declining.  During  tbit 
the  British  ships  and  tonnage  had  about  doidi 
while  the  foreign  ships  and  tonnage  had  deelind,^ 
from  5497  ships  and  780,000  tone,  to  M69 
S82,000  tons. 

Another  tabic  ap^ain  shows  the  progress  of 
and  foreign  shipping  from  the  year  183!), 
the  reciprocity  system  came  into  oi>eration, 
close  of  18^6,  and  it  shows  that  during  tbe 
years  that  the  present  reciprocity  system  ha 
tinued,  the  British  shipping  haa  increased 
11,733  vessels  and  1,797,000  tons  to 
sels  and  2,500,000  tons,  while  the  forei 
outwards  has  increased  from  563,000 
tons.  It  is  clear  to  demonstration,  therefore, 
under  ttic  reciprocity  system,  notwithstanding, ■ 
shall  immediately  see,  the  prodigious  growth  of  i 
colonial  trade  during  the  same  period,  tbe  relil 
proportion  of  foreign  and  British  shipping 
in  carrying  on  our  trade  has  been  totally  cbaop 
that  tbe  former  has  nearly  doubled,  while  the  lattttl 
only  augmented  hardly  more  than  a  third;  thstufl 
3,500,000  tons  now  umployed  in  conducting  fid 
trade,  no  less  than  1,000,000  belong  to  foreiga 
and  that  if  the  same  relative  proportion  e!wU 
between  them  for  twelve  years  longer,  the  quantiV 
foreign  shipping  employed  in  conducting 
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he  equal  to  Otat  of  the  whole  British  empire  ; 
:her  words,  we  shall  tiave  nursed  up  in  our  own 
•ours,  a  foreigu  maritime  force  equal  to  our  own.* 
I  order  still  farther  to  illiistrate  this  im{)ortant 
,t  of  the  stationary  condition  of  the  British  com- 
■dal  navy,  we  refer  to  two  tables,  showing  the 
dier  of  ships  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom 
its  dependencies,  in  Europe  aud  our  colonies,  from 
0  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reciprocity 
tern  iu  18S2,  and  from  that  period  down  to  the 
Knt  time.  From  these  tables,  which  every  intel- 
nt  reader  must  see  to  be  of  incalculable  importance, 

things  are  evident.f 
.  That,  under  the  navigation  lau'  system,  the  Bri- 

shipping  in  Europe  increased,  iu  twenty  years, 

18,000  to  21,000  ships  -,  that  is,  by  a  sixth. 

That,  under  the  Reciprocity  Systeui,  the  British 

\  declined,  in  twelve  years,  from  21,042  to  20,888, 
ig  nearly  a  tentb. 
^  That  the  loss  thus  experienced  in  the  Recipro- 

Systera,  in  Europe,  has  been  counterbalanced, 
more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  extraordinary 
vtb  in  our  colonial  trade,  during  the  same  ]>eriod, 
fhich  the  Reciprocity  System  did  not  apply,  as  it 

exclusively  reserved,  on  the  principle  of  the  na- 
tion laws,  to  ourselves,  the  vessels  engaged  in 

trade  having  increased,  during  these  twelve  years 
',  from  4375  to  6600,  and  their  tonnage  from 
^13  to  1,351,017.  Itisnot  tlifficult,  in  these  cir- 
istances,  to  see  in  what  quarter  the  real  strengtli 
future  hopes  of  the  British  empire  are  to  be  fuuml. 
The  eame  result  is  shown  by  another  table  exhibit- 

the  proportions  in  which  the  British  and  foreign 

leu  arc  employed  iu  the  trade  with  Prussia,  Den- 

I  Tabk«  A  und  B,  App.to  tliii  Cliiijili'i.     t  Tiiblu!.  C  uhl 
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mark,  France,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  willi  wliomn 
procity  treaties  have  beeu  concluded. 

It  distinctly  appears  that,  under  the  redprod^ 
system,  the  trade  with  the  Baltic  States,  Vtvm 
Sweden,  Norway,  aud  Denmark  has,  for  tbe  1 
part,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  And,  as  i 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  foreign  shippin 
has  grown  up,  so  as  to  overshadow  the  British, 
refer  to  another  table,  showing  the  progress  of  ll 
trade  of  these  countries,  from  1822  to  1 839,  by  whi< 
the  relative  progress  of  the  British  and  foreign  tra 
with  those  countries  where  reciprocity  treaties  hai 
been  concluded  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  which 
calculated  to  shake  the  nerves  of  even  the  mostardei 
supporters  of  the  reciprocity  system.  Under  the  op 
ration  of  the  reciprocity  system,  the  British  shipsen 
ployed  in  the  trade  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Deumai 
and  Prussia  have  declined  an  eighth  ;  and  the  foreij 
shipping  employed  iu  the  trade  between  these  ( 
tries  and  Great  Britain  has  tripled:* 

And  thus  much  for  the  reciprocity  system  onti 

1623.         Ifl 
British  ships  declined  with  Tonntge.   Toun 

Prussia  .         from  539  ships  to     TSI     -     102,817  to  111^ 

Denmark,  .  57  ships  to       49       -        7,096  to     i^ 

Norway,  .  16S  ships  to       81     -       13^7  to     % 

Sweden,  123  ships  to       19     .       S0,7B9  to     S, 

Total,  L.  144,119  to  mj 

PrussiiD  ships,  with  Ureat 

Britaio,  increased  trom       258  ships  to  1,983  .      £8,270  to  titf 

'  Danish,  44  ships  to  1,531  .        3,910  In  106,> 

Norw^ao,  558  ships  to    808  .      87.974  to  lOftl 

Bwedub,  71  ships  to     ^72      .     13,698  to  W^ 

Total,       L.  163,846  torn, 
-Parliamentary  Rtturo,  27th  May  1840. 


our  maritime  force  in  our  intercourse  with 
trade. 

^^ one  country  with  whom,  under  the  reel- 

fy  eysteiii,  commenced  in  1816,  that  system  has 
attended  with  remarkable  advautages,  and  that 
S  United  States  of  North  America.  The  exam- 
f  tlie  effect  of  this  system  with  that  country  is 
lently  referred  to,  by  the  reciprocity  advocates,  as 
Strangest  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  principles ; 
ia  reality,  it  is  the  strongest  confirmation  of  those 
li  have  now  been  adduced. 

Tabic  in  the  Appendix*  exhibits  the  progress 
ign  trade  between  great  Britain  and  the  United 
W,  both  in  British  and  American  bottoms,  from 
•ear  1822  to  1839;  and  from  that  table  it  appears 
the  British  tonnage  in  conducting  the  trade  with 
country  has  increased,  between  1822  and  1839i 
138  ships  to  195;  while  the  American  has  in* 
ed  only  from  500  to  558.  And  the  British  ton- 
swelled  from  37,385  to  92,482,  while  the  Ame- 
touDOge  has  increased  from  156,03'!  to  282,005. 
lis  result,  however,  so  far  from  being  a  proof  that 
reciprocity  system,  in  its  application  to  the  trade 
reat  Britain  with  the  old  states  of  the  world,  is 
ded  on  just  principles,  demonstrates  diametrical' 
le  reverse.  The  reciprocity  system  has  proved 
Ivantage  to  the  British  shipping  in  the  intercourse 
America,  because  labour  and  all  the  articles  em- 
ed  in  the  building  of  ships  are  so  much  dearer  in 
irica  than  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  British  ship- 
can  carry  on  the  trade  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
American,  and,  therefore,  under  an  equal  system 
uties,  the  British  shipping  has  gained  the  advau- 
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tage>  Tbere  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  expedience 
that  system  ia  its  application  to  countries  wh«<  ij 
buJldingand  navigatiou  are  more  expensive  than  tti 
are  in  this,  and,  therefore,  Mr  Huskissoa  acted  fe 
fectly  wisely  in  conchiding  n  treaty  with  AiQertati 
such  terms.  But  the  real  jioint  of  doubt  ij, 
whether  such  a  system  i*  expedient  with  couolria 
where  ship-building  is  dearer,  but  whether  it 
pedient  with  countries  where  ship^buildingigctaft 
than  in  Great  Britain.  And,  with  reference  Uttil 
point  it  is  clear,  that  the  fact  that  the  reciprodtj'qntv 
has  worked  to  the  prejudice  of  America,  wliidi  1n3I| 
shii>s  dearer  than  England,  is  founded  exactJj 
the  same  principle,  in  proving  that  itisprejiulictdt 
England,  in  her  intercourse  with  the  Baltic 
where  it  is  cheaper. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  that  in  aHH 
years,  from  1820  to  18^6,  the  reciprocity  systenki 
proved  highly  prejudicial  to  British  shipping,  a 
highly  advantageous  to  foreign,  in  eoniluctiuj;  tl 
British  commerce ;  and  that  if  the  same  sygtem 
continued  for  si.\tecn  years  longer,  it  will,  io  spiteofl 
the  prodigious  increase  in  the  British  trade  wilha 
colonial  possessions,  render  the  foreign  shippingBtt; 
rior  to  the  British  even  in  conducting  our  own  tnik 

*  CfHtcsitnol  Proportioas  of  Brilisli  and  Foreign  Tddbb^cdi 
ed  in  the  Import  and  EKjiort  Trades  respectively  of  the  Unital! 
dom  id  each  yoai,  from  IS^O  tu  1836. 


Yon. 

British. 

Foieign. 

Briildi. 

F«-|.. 

1820. 

76.S4 

81.16 

79.1i 

-  tm 

1621, 

60.14 

19.80 

7930 

'    20JO 

1682, 

-         78.00 

22.00 

77.0S 

.   2i.« 

1983, 

74.21 

S5.0fl 

73.a9 

.    86.71 

1884. 

-         70.2fl 

•    2i».7l 

It8.9t 

-    3I.W 

1885, 

69.1!; 

30.8fl 

l<ti.4o 

-    33.il 

iSHG, 

73.75 

3!U.20 

7l.:fU 

.    iSSJO 

■ 
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US  it  appears,  that  while  iu  1820  the  Britisii 
ige  employed  in  carrying  on  the  British  trade 
lour  times  the  foreign,  iu  1836  it  bore  to  it  only 
foportjon  of  70  to  30,  or  about  2 J  to  1. 
e  next  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
and  obvious  decline  of  Britisli  shipping  interests 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  has  been 
erbalouced  by  an  increase  in  our  exports  to,  and 
lercial  intercourse  with,  the  countries  with  whom 

iprocity  treaties  have  been  conclud(?d. 
eping  in  view  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  hitbcr- 
icluded  have  been  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  Swe- 
Norway,  France,  America,  Brazil,  and  Colum- 
'e  refer  to  the  table  exhibiting  the  progress  of 
Otports  to  these  countries  from  1827  to  1836. 
lis  table  is  iu  the  iiighest  degree  instructive. 
lows  that  the  export  trade  to  Prussia,  for  the 
Bse  of  which  Mr  Huskisson,  in  1823,  was  con- 
to  repeal  the  navigation  laws  of  England,  the 
ark  of  our  national  strength,  has  declhied  from 
'4,448  in  1822,  to  L.  155,223  iu  1838,  that  with 
nark  has  advanced  only  from  L.  129,235  to 
1,404;  while  that  of  Germany  has  remained  per- 
^  atatioitary  through  the  whole  period.  The  trade 


Ttthh  ConfinutJ. 

U  INHAEDS. 

OUTWAfcOB. 

T«i., 

Forfip.. 

Brilisti. 

f-cipi. 

1887, 

73.51 

-  86.*e 

71.08 

-    88.98 

1828, 

76.74 

a3.£e      . 

76.7* 

-    93.86 

18S9,        - 

75.46 

-     84.54 

73A5 

-     80.15. 

1830,        . 

74.1  e 

-     83.82 

73.48 

-     96J8 

HSI,       ■ 

73.08 

.     80.96 

71.97 

-    S803 

im,     ■ 

77.34 

-     88.65 

77.39 

-    S8.61 

lasa,     - 

7i.l3 

-    83.37 

74.73 

-     «i.87 

tf».     - 

73.37 

-     2663         . 

72.91 

-     27J09 

IMS,       . 

7a8i 

-     86.13 

7B.77 

■     87.83 

HS6,       - 

71.41 

-     fiS.59         . 

70.97 

-    89.03 

tcr'«  Vrogrf 

'B  of  tho  N 

itioll,  ii.  l&S. 
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with  France  is  tlie'only  otiewhich  has  )ncrease<l,iria 
it  has  done  from  L. 437,009  in  1822,  to  L.  2,3144 
in  1838,  but  tfaat  is  the  result  eutirelj  of  theq 
lizatioii  of  the  duties  on  wine;  and  accordio^^il 
of  Portugal  has  fallen  off  in  nearly  a  similar  am 
tion  ;  while  the  trade  with  t)ie  United  States  of  Ah 
c-a,  under  the  reciprocity  system,  hna,  upon  tliewU 
remained  nearly  statiouary,  or  raMer  rfrtrfinerf.*  f 
great  exports  of  1835  and  1836  to  that  conulryw 
fictitious,  and  the  result  of  the  joint-stock  mania  tlu 
during  these  years,  which  led  to  the  terrible  con 
cial  crisis  of  1837,  when  the  exports  of  Great  H 
to  the  United  Slates  sunk  to  L.  3,500,000. 

But  what  is  still  more  curious,  it  appears  froni 
other  table  that  the  tradewith  the  countries  wilhwli 
we  have  concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties,  bot  li 
whom  we  still  deal  on  the  old  restrictive  systog,!) 
that  with  our  own  colonies,  which  is  entirely  and  lipi 
confined  to  ourselves,  has  increased  much/atler'k 
that  with  the  reciprocity  countries;  and  thatintn 
it  is  the  vast  increa-ie  of  our  trade  with  those  am 
tries,  who  are  out  of  the  reprocity  pale,  whidil 
compensated  all  the  evils  arising  even  to  comiu 
itself,  from  tlie  adoption  of  that  system  with  theod 
states.  From  this  table  it  is  manifest,  that  ourtn 
with  distant  quarters  of  the  world  with  whom 
have  tio  reciprocity  treaties,  such  as  Spain,  lu 
Turkey  ;  ami  our  own  colonies,  as  Australia,  tlieO 
nadas,  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  has  doubled,  andinsoi 
instances  tripled,  duriug  the  very  years  that  ourtr 
with  the  countries  with  whom  we  had  concludnll 

*  British  Exports  lo  Portugal, 

16S1,    -     L.S,0i3,343  1K(7,    -     L.I.lh 

1882,     -         I,S90,I3D  ie3S,    ■         l,2)< 

— PBrliamentRry  Paiier,  3Tlh  May  FSlfl, 


fffeaties  was  stationary,  or  liaO  advanced  but  a 
ifle,  alfording  tbus  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
le  end  languid  state  of  our  trade  with  the  Baltic 

to  preserve  or  increase  which  we  sacrificed 
and  powerful  bulwark  of  our  navigation  laws.* 
1  the  Parliamentary  returns  it  appears  also 
r  trade  both  with  northern  and  southern  Eu< 
s  declined  under  the  influence  of  the  recipro- 
item  ;  and  is  considerably  less  in  the  five  years 
tig  183b'  than  it  was  in  the  five  years  preced- 
.9.  So  clear  is  this  decrease  in  our  foreign 
>  Europe,  during  the  working  of  the  recipro- 
item,  that  Mr  Porter,  although  a  strenuous  ad- 
Por  its  principles,  makes  the  following  candid 
on  as  to  the  falling  off  of  our  foreign  trade, 
le  commencement  of  llie  present  century.down 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years  of  in- 
e  commercial  activity  of  18^5  and  1836. 
the  following  table  is  taken  in  this  way,  as  the 
the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade,  during  the 

century,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  none  has 
ade — that,  in  fact,  if  we  except  the  last  two 
1835  and  1836),  the  amount  of  our  foreign 
as  not  been  equal  to  that  which  was  carried. 
ng  some  of  the  years  when  we  were  at  war 
larly  all  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  first  five 

Exports  to  Noa-IteciprociCy  Countries,  British  Colooies,  and 
ty  CouDtrtcp. 


Bu     Non^Bec.  Connlrie.. 

Coloniex- 

Uec  Coim  tries. 

,    -     L.  8,848^1     - 

L.  11,033.033 

U  17,359,118 

.    -           6,355,854    - 

1 0,526, 156 

18,084,013 

1,    -           0,192,638    ■ 

10,815,747 

16,947,981 

1,    -         14,300,435    - 

14,184,119 

84,809,485 

,    -        IB,714,M7    - 

18,575,585 

10,596,773 

13.099,897 

81,270,705 

1 
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years  of  peace  tbat  followed.  The  average  aiiiiui 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  in 
deceunary  period  from  1801  to  1810  amounted  I 
L.40,737,970.  In  tlie  next  ten  years,  from  18U ) 
1820,  the  annual  average  was  L.  41,454,461 ;  fro 
1821  to  1830  the  animal  average_y^^Z  to  L.36,597,62) 
Since  that  time  the  amount  has  been  progressivd 
advanciog,  and,  in  1836,  exceeded  by  L,l,765,54 
the  amount  in  1815,  the  first  year  of  the  peace,  wliie 
with  the  exception  of  1836,  was  the  greatest  yean 
export  trade,  judging  from  the  value  of  the  shipmenl 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen,"  * 

"  That  part  of  our  commerce  which,  being  carrie 
on  with  the  rich  and  civilized  inhabitants  of  Eun 
pean  nations,  should  present  the  greatest  5eld  for  ex* 
tension,  will  be  seen  to  have  fallen  off  under  this 
pert  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  average  annul 
exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe  icere  less  in  value  hf 
Tiearly  ticerify  per  cent,  hi  the  Jive  years  Jrom  1831 
to  1836,  than  they  were  in  the  Jive  years  tliat  fdkmt' 
cd  the  clone  of  the  war,  and  it  affords  strong  evidence 
of  the  unsatisfactory  footing  upon  which  our  tradini 
regulations  with  Europe  are  established ;  that  <Nl 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which,  with 
their  population  of  only  twelve  millions,  are  removed 
to  a  distance  from  us  of  3000  miles  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, have  amovmted  to  viore  than  one-half  of  the  va- 
lue of  our  shipments  to  (he  whole  of  Europe,  with  I 
populati&nj^^CB  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  with  an  abundance  of  pro- 
ductions suited  to  our  wants,  which  they  are  natural- 
ly desirous  of  exchanging  for  the  products  of  our 
mines  and  looms."  f 
•  Porter,  ii.  p.  100  f  Ibid.  ii.  p.  101. 
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I  it  distinctly  appears,  botd  from  the  Parlia- 
Fy  Returns  and  the  admissions  of  the  most  able 
ell-iuformed  advocates  for  tht  reciprocity  sys- 
bftt  the  anticipated  and  promised  extension  of 
rreign  trade,  from  the  adoption  of  that  system, 
n  taken  place  ;  that  so  far  from  it,  our  trade 
^dly  and  signally  declined,  during  the  last  five- 
^nty  years,  \vith  the  old  slates  of  Europe,  fif- 
f  which  have  been  spent  under  the  reciprocity 
n ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  have  gratuitously 
ed  a  severe  wound  upon  our  own  maritime  tu- 
ij  without  having  purchased  thereby  any  equiva- 
idvantage,  either  for  our  foreign  trade  or  our 
■manu(act\a:es. 

irertlielesij,  it  is  certain  that  our  foreign  trade 
iterconrse  with  all  the  world  has  upon  the  whofe 
ised,  and  in  many  (piarters  most  rapidly,  dnrlng 
8t  twenty  years. 

lere,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  British 
Laots  found  a  compensation,  as  they  unquestion- 
■rast  have  done,  for  the  decline  of  their  trade 
he  old  states  of  Europe  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
found  in  the  prodigious  simultaneous  iucrease 
■  eohnial  trade,  and  with  the  rude  andcompara- 
uucivilized  portions  of  the  earth.  It  is  there  that 
al  Btreugth  of  Great  Britaiu  is  to  be  found.  It  is 
that  an  antidote  has  been  silently  prepared  for  all 
rorsof  our  modern  commercial  policy  ;  and  it  is 
ifounding  the  growth  of  our  distant  colonies,  and 
tmense  trade  which  has  sprung  up  from  their  in- 
e.with  the  efiecta  of  the  Reciprocity  System  in 
Utercourse  with  the  European  states,  that  its 
ptBB  have  been  able  to  conceal  from  the  world 
dency  of  their  system.     The  number  of 
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ships  built  for  tlie  United  Kiagdora  and  its  pnssessioi 
in  Europe,  is  just  about  the  «ame  as  it  was  twent] 
five  years  ago  ;  while  that  for  the  trade  to  the  c 
loQies  has,  during  the  same  jieriod,  nearly  tiuadrupit 
An  examination  of  the  quarters  of  the  world  I 
which  our  trade  has  increased,  demonstrates  cleo^ 
tha^it  is  in  our  intercourse  with  our  own  coli 
that  the  compensation  for  the  decline  of  our 
with  Europe  itself  has  been  found. 

From  Mr  Porter's  Tables  it  appears,  that 
1802  to  1835,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Eoroj 
has  declined  from  65  per  cent,  to  48  per  cent.  Wj| 
the  British  colonies  in  America,  has  increased  from 
18  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.  With  the  United  Statao 
America,  has  increased  from  6  per  cent,  to  9  per  ccnl 
And  that  with  India  has  increased  from  3f  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Reciproci^ 
System  has  had  no  tendency  to  check  the  serious  ile. 
cay  which  is  going  forward  in  our  European  trade; 
while  the  restrictive  system,  which  is  still  applied 
with  undiminished  force  to  our  colonies,  at  least  ii 
their  intercourse  with  the  parent  state,  lias  had  as  little 
effect  in  checking  the  rapid  and  astonishing  growlbi 
both  of  our  shipping  and  foreign  trade,  with  those  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire.  Nothing  but  adherence  to 
theory,  and  insensibility  to  facts,  can  enable  any  perwm 
to  resistthe  conclusion,  thatit  is  in  our  intercourse  witb 
our  colonies,  that  the  real  sinews  of  British  strengtli 
are  to  be  found ;  that  the  Reciprocity  System  is 
wholly  unable  to  preserve  our  European  trade  frota 
decay,  while  it  is  prejudicial  to  our  shipping  in- 
terests employed  in  commerce  with  these  countries; 
and  therefore  that  our  true  policy  is  to  be  fouud  in 


rating,  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  our  colonial 
udencies,  in  our  intercourse  with  which,  we  em- 
oaly  our  own  shipping;  tiud  in  our  commercial 
ngs  with  which  we  experience  the  benefit  of 
de,  sharing  in  the  rapid  extension  and  unchecked 
th  of  these  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  empire. 
d,  in  truth,  sucli  has  been  the  rapidity  of  increase 
e  British  colonies,  that  it  has  already  more  than 
terbalaticed  this  rapid  decline  in  our  commercial 

employed  in  our  intercourse  with  the  states  of 
ipe,  and  the  stationary  or  declining  condition  of  our 
rts  to,  and  imports  from,  these  independent  states. 
Qtn  the  tables  quoted  in  the  note,  it  appears,  that, 

1827  to  1839i  our  exports  to  the  Canadas  have 
ased  from  less  than  one  to  nearly  three  millione  ; 
B,  during  the  same  period,  our  tonnage  employed 
atducting  the  trade  with  them  has  increased  from 
DOO  to  700,000  tons,  independent  of  609,000  em- 
ed  in  those  colonies  themselves ;  that  is  to  say, 
^^^kbled  in    twelve  years.  *      This    rate   of 

I  IHde  with  North  American  Posaesaions. 
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569,452 

431.901 
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902,915 

480,236 
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504,211 
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756,466 

512,880 
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increase,  both  in  tonnage  and  amount  of  ei 
would  probably  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  i 
world,  if  it  were  not  equalled,  or  ratlier  greal 
ceeded,  by  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  sh 
with  the  Australian  colonies  during  the  same  p 
theexporta  to  which  during  the  same  twelve  yeOB 
increased  from  L.  339,000  to  L.  1,336,000  ; 
the  tonnage  has  increased  from  5439  tons  to  94 
that  is  to  say,  the  former  has  quadrupled,  ti 
ter  increased  fodrteen  fold,  in  the  short  sg 
twelve  years.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  tha 
rate  of  increase  is  unparalleled  in  any  other  \ 
quarter  of  the  globe.  *  I 

The  West  Indies  have  been  the  subject  of  ej 
diuary  legislative  changes  during  the  ten  yean 
1637  to  1837 ;  for  during  that  |)eriod  the  st 
society  in  those  splendid  possessions  was  I 
changed,  and  the  perilous  experiment  made  o| 
cing  for  it,  in  ISSl,  an  apprenticeship  for  6ve 
which  it  was  readily  foreseen,  as  has  since  I 

*  Table  showing  tbe  Exports  to.  Imports  from,  and  Tool 
with  tbe  AustriklioQ  Coloaies,  from  18ST  to  1837. 


EXPOBTB. 

TOHNIOI 

Vonra. 

Declared  value. 

1887. 

.     L.339,96S 

5.439 

^                       ISS8, 

443,638 

6,707 

H  ~             ies9, 

310,661 

8.970 

H                       1830, 

-        314,677 

- 

8,668 

■                      183], 

398,671 

11.873 

H                       IB3S, 

4ee,S3R 

13.231 

■                        1S33, 

558,378 

I*,67B 

■                        1834, 

716,014 

17.B34 

■                       1835, 

696,345 

16,900 

^                      1836, 

635^7 

10,195 

~                      1837, 

»!,56e 

47.840 

1837, 

-      1,336,662 

7B36S 

1839, 

90,127 

Porters  Pari.  TBbles, 

i-ii.  43,  and  Pari. 

Paper.  aTth  M»£ 

idily  converted  into  compulsory  freedom  : 
lere  the  inhertut  vigour  of  colonial  enter- 
hati  sustained  the  exports  to,  and  shipping  of 
ids,  undiminished,  to  a  surprising  degree,  tiU 
■dom  was  granted  through  these  perilous 
l&ile  in  the  East  Indies,  notwithstanding  the 
■dens  which  still  oppress  the  industry  of 
1  magniflcent  possessions,  ai'isiug  from  the  mer- 
le jealousy  or  (iscal  cupidity  of  the  ruling  state, 
Hilar  sustained  amount  of  British  exports  and 
HDg  may  be  traced  through  the  same  period,  * 
of  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  trade 
h  Great  Britain  now  carries  on  with  her  colonies 
(lescendants  in  diflereut  parts  uf  the  glohe,  and 
nfinite  superiority,  with  a  view  to  future  policy, 
Ui«  whole  commercial  intercourse  which  she 
Itaios  with  independent  tiatlons,  decisive  evidence 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  exhibits  the 
[Mrative  value  of  the  two  in  the  year  1836.  f     It 

tibto  shoiriDg  tlio  Exports  from  the  United  KinKJom  to,  anil 
(btfping  witli  the  Eust  )uid  We4t  lailii»),  from  1687  lo  IB39. 


^   - 


Wl»T  IKDI 

IS. 

EiST  Indies  and 

Ceylo». 

Exronra. 

TOKS. 

EXVOUTC. 

Ton). 

ecUred  viilu* 

Declared  Talue. 

^Bfi$Vfil2     • 

843,721 

L.3,593,823      - 

59,734 

4,sse^8   - 

272,800 

-       3,289,704      - 

63,131 

3,659^18     - 

883,388 

-        3,6la,089      - 

71.911 

3,895,530     - 

8.53,872 

-        8.838.448      - 

65.498 

8,377,418     - 

346,679 

-        8,581.949      - 

63,566 

3,514,779    - 

889,117 

-        8.439,808      - 

78,693 

3,«6,30I     - 

84S,378 

-        2,697,589      - 

76,880 

2,579,569    - 

846,605 

-       8.680.084      - 

75.481 

a,lP8,BBa     - 

835,179 

-       3.187,540      . 

80.440 

i,S8i,889     - 

837,988 

-       3,780.453      - 

37.03+ 

3,618,975     . 

8S6.4«8 

-       3/156,:45      - 

I19,0fl9 

3,3fl4,80S     . 

835,«5 

3,768.747      - 

106,064 

196,715 

138,486 

n  Ihtf).  Tables,  vij.  108,  and  vii.  43,  and  Pari.  Pap.  Miiy  27,1840. 
ittva  nlM  pi  Ott  t*td*  Mffried  an 
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tbus  .ippear^,  that  in  that  year,  our  commercial  i 
tercoursc  %vitb  our  colonies  anil  descendants  bail  neai 
equalled  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  togeth( 
and  so  rapid  has  since  been  the  growth  of  the  forn 
compared  with  the  stationary  condition  of  the  latl 
that  when  the  returns  of  1840  come  to  be  publish 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  are  equal  to  t 
another. 

But  extraordinary  as  this  result  is,  when  it  is  r 
lected  that  the  British  colonial  empire  can  hatdly 
said  to  be  yet  the  growth  of  a  century, 
infinitely  more  surprising  and  important  when  I 
J«fure  progress  of  these  colonies,  and  their  i 
upon  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  parent  st 
are  taken  into  consideration.   Since  the  year  1830, 1 
tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with   the  Australi 

by  die  Uaitdl  Kingdom  with  ita  colonies  and  (lescendanta,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  1830. 

Total  declared  value  of  Exporls  of  British  aad  Irish  produee 
msnu&ctureH  in  1636, and  tonnage  in  1839,  L.53,30S,j72         3,101, 

ToNXi 


Export*  to  British  Colonies  and  Descendantc. 

Jentey,  Gnernsey,  &c             -              - 

L.  316,609 

United  States  of  America, 

12,425,605 

British  West  Indies, 

3,1«7,540 

British  North  Amurican  Coloniea, 

8.732,291 

East  Indies  and  Ceylon, 

4,285,820 

835,637 

Gibraltar,             .... 

756,*ll 

Malta.         .... 

143.013 

louian  Islands,           -               -           . 

10»,L83 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ainca, 

482,315 

St  Helena,           .... 

11.041 

280,855 

Whale  Fiahariea, 

Total  British  Colonies  and  descendants. 

L.  85,548,27 1 

All  the  rest  of  the  world, 

L.  27.880,301 

—Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  i 


1.5339,478         3,IDI 
L.  IG6,  and  Pari.  Paper,  87lh  May  IH(k 
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mies  ha»  iucreased  from  1S91  to  90.137  in  18391 
d  in  tbe  same  period  the  exports  to  those  colonies 
re  swelled  from  L.I  24,282  to  L.1,336,000.  The 
mer  in  nincteeii  rears  has  increnseJ  Dearly  eighty, 
^litttir  twelvefold.  If  the  same  rate  of  progress 
HiW  go  on  for  the  next  seventeen  years,  the  ship- 
igempIoyeJ  in  that  branch  of  colonial  trade  alone 
11  exceed  1,600,000  tons,  and  the  exports  have  , 
m  to  nbove  L.  12,000,000  Sterling  !  | 

Startling  and  extravagant  as  these  results  will  pro* 
)ly  appear  to  almost  all   our   readers,  they  are  no 
ire  iban  a  fair  application  to  the  future  of  the  ex- 
wnce  of  the  past — the  only  safe  and  sound  princi-  j 
I  on  which  political,  equally  with  physical  reason- 
f,  CBD  be  founded  ;  and  if  they  appear,  as  they  reat- 
ith  cfaimerical,  it  is  only  because  the  elements  of  I 
Cnnal  strength  and  greatness,  involved  in  the  pro- 
SE  of  a  great  colonial  empire,  greatly  exceed  any  I 
ng  which  even  the  imagination  of  the  most  ardent  I 
'dilator  can  venture  to  suggest. 
ind  if  it  be  said  that,  long  before  such  halcyon  J 
■8   can  arrive,  Canada  and    Australia  will   have  ( 
(twn  off  their  connexion  with  the  inuthbr  state,  and 
lared   themselves   independeut,   the  answer  is  ob- 
118.     By  8o  doing,  they  will  indeed  deprive  us  of 
t  great  and  extraordinary  advantage  to  our  inari* 
e  streogth  which  arises  from  the  possession  of  j 
irtsbiiig  colonial  dominions;  but  they  cannot  de- 
ve  us   of   that   dependence    upon   our   trade  and 
PjHUg  which  is  necessarily  inherent  in  all  infant 
I  risiug  states,  whether  colonial  or  independent. 
Ufa  Bad]  Slates,  even  after  they  have  emancipated 
niKlTes,  the  reciprocity  system  cannot  fail  to  be 
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B  to  Grreat  Brilain,  because  their  inten 
7  wound  up  viUi  the  growtti  of  i 
1  the  nual  maaufacture«  ;  nnd.  tberefq 
r  can  be  tbeir  interest,  nor  will  they  ] 
the  power  to  attempt  to  tiral  the  pareut  state,  eit] 
in  tbe  6oer  maoufsctnres  or  iu  maritime  exert 
Tbe  United  Sute*  of  America,  it  has  been  seen,  i 
withstand  jug  their  ardent  ambition  for  a  naval  foi 
and  their  having  been  for  more  than  half  a  centi 
independent,  are  not  yet  able  to  compete  witb  ( 
Britain  in  the  carrying  oa  of  tiieiro\ni  trade,  and. 
cordiagly  British  shipping  is  continually  mal 
greater  advances  over  the  American  in  the  conduct 
tbe  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  < 
tries.  The  same  must  be  the  case,  in  a  ^till  g 
d^ree,  with  our  colonies  iu  North  America  and  Al 
traha,  because  they  are  behind  America  in  the  c 
of  cirihsatioD,  and  therefore  must  be  for  a  longer 
riod  dependent  upon  the  mother  country,  both  for  I 
supply  of  their  manufactures  and  the  carrying  on 
th«r  trade. 

These  statistical  detaik  point  to  the  future  poll 
and  illustrate  what  is  the  real  sheet  anchor  of  \ 
British  empire,  as  clearly  as  if  the  future,  with. 
changes  and  its  chances,  were  by  miraculous  inte 
tion  laid  open  to  our  vie»r.  It  evidently  appears,  f 
the  rapid  and  prodigious  growth  of  the  commei 
intercourse  which  we  maintain  with  tbe  British  c 
nies,  compared  with  tbe  stationary  or  declining  et 
dition  of  that  which  we  enjoy  with  all  the  world 
sides,  that  we  possess  in  ourselves,  and  independent 
foreign  rivalry,  jealousy,  or  competition,  sources) 
Wealth,  prosperity,  and  grandeur,  greater  than  t 


ere  presented  to  any  nation  upon  earth ;  while, 
e  olhfr  hand,  the  sources  oF  our  greatness,  so  far 
•y  depend  upon  trade  with  independent  states, 
:learly  reached  their  limit,  and  arc  now  all  tending 
fte  decay.  It  is  by  implanting  our  seed,  there- 
in distant  regions,  and  following  out  our  mission 
e  coloaization  and  peopling  of  the  desert  regions 
'  earth,  that  we  can  alone  hope  to  avert  the  sta- 
y  or  declining  condition  which,  from  the  opera- 
rf  causes  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  con- 
HH  notv,  so  far  as  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
Ift  is  concerned,  come  to  act  upon  the  British 
e.  And  if  we  could  conceive  that  the  Grovern* 
and  people  of  this  country  (for  both  must  co- 
te io  so  mighty  an  undertaking)  were  duly  jm- 
id  with  the  grandeur  of  this  social  duty,  and 
guided  by  adequate  wisdom  in  carrying  it  into 
lioD  ;  if,  discarding  all  selfish  considerations 
!bI  interests,  they  regai-ded  the  British  islands 
18  the  metropolis  of  this  vast  transmarine  domi- 
and  pursued  in  good  faith  the  just  and  equal 
'  which  the  interests  of  such  an  empire  impera- 
rcquire;  if  the  industry  of  all  parts,  however 
e,  were  protected  by  the  admission  of  its  pro- 
it  the  same  duty  into  the  British  harbours  that 
ritish  is  admitted  into  theirs  ;  if  British  justice 
id  alike  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  on  the 
tic  or  the  Pacific  as.within  the  precincts  of  West- 
er Holl,  and  the  British  navy,  maintained  in 
fltestrengtb,  and  upheld  by  patriotic  vigour,  lay 
«n  to  cement  and  defend  the  whole  parts  of  this 
y  dominion ;  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
tatoese  of  the  British  empire,  wonderful  as  it 
y  is,  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  oceau 
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trating  the  great  taass  of  our  export  trade  and  fo- 
ign  tonnage  into  its  component  parts,  and  showing 
what  quarters  it  has  increased,  and  in  what  dimi- 
shed,  that  the  real  tendency  of  the  system  which  we 
[ve  been  pursuing  is  brought  to  light ;  and  it  is  dis- 
jetly  made  to  appear  that  the  reciprocity  advocateit 
ive  succeeded  in  vindicating  their  system  solely 
r  concealing  its  effects  upon  us  in  the  countries  with 
fliich  it  has  been  carried  into  execution,  under  the 
fver  of  the  vast  increase  with  those  to  which  it  has 
tt  been  apiilied,  or  which  stand  in  the  situation  of  co- 
nies to  the  mother  country. 

And,  what  is  not  a  little  singular,  and  perhaps  un- 

Lralleled  in  such  investigations,  tlie  reciprocity  ad- 

tKates  have  succeeded  with  a  large  portion  of  the 

iblic  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  their  system,  and 

Bcrying  the  value  of  our  colonial  trade,  solely  in  con- 

iequence  of  the  efl'ect  of  the  great  increase  of  that  very 

■olonial  trade  in  concealing  the  operation  of  their  fa- 

Irourite  reciprocity  principles. 

It  is  a  mist^ike  to  say  that  these  results  demonstrate 

lat  practical  experience  is  at  variance  with  principle 

this  particular.     There  is  in  reality  no  contradic- 

n  between  them.     Mr  Huskisson's  principles  were 

lubtless  well  founded  in  the  abstract,  and  on  the  sup- 

lition  that  the  prices  of  different  commodities  were 

same  in  all  countries,  and  that  all  were  to  enter 

field  of  commercial  regulatiou  with  hands  unfet- 

■ed — with  hearts  unimpassioned — and  without  any 

;at  vested  interests  already  existing  which  depend- 

jid  on  the  continuance  of  the  former  system  of  trade. 

But  his  grand  error  consisted  in  this,  that  he  over- 

noked  the  paramount  necessity  in  all  countries  of  at* 
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tending  to  tbe  national  security  and  defence  In  j 
ference  to  the  national  wealth  ;  the  vast  differe 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  article  in  dilTere 
states,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  protecting  t 
fiscal  regulations  those  branches  of  industry,  if  t 
sential  to  the  national  independence,  which  are  coi 
ducted  at  a  disadvantage — and  tbe  absolute  necesstt 
of  getting  some  compensation  in  return  for  a  recipio 
city  concession,  not  by  a  reciprocity  in  regard  to  thi 
one  article,  but  in  regard  to  some  other  article  j 
which  tbe  diuadvantage  lies  on  tbe  side  of  the  connti 
to  whom  the  concession  is  made. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  tbe  national  dft 
fence  and  independence  is  of  more  im[K)rtance  tha 
tbe  mere  growth  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade  i 
manufacture.  The  considerations  already  urged  01 
this  subject  are  so  obvious  and  important  as  torende 
it  perfectly  unnecessary  to  enlarge  farther  upon  it.  1 
is  no  doubt  a  very  good  thing  to  be  rich,  but  it  isalB 
a  much  better  thing  to  be  independent.  It  is  an  »i 
vantage  to  have  wealth,  if  we  also  possess  the  mean 
of  defending  it;  butif  we  are  destitute  of  that  securil 
it  will  rather  prove  a  curse,  by  alluring  rival  or  boa 
tile  nations  to  encroach  upon  or  plunder  our  possei 
sions.  No  country  in  reality  is  in  so  dangerous  an 
precarious  a  state  as  one  which  has  a  vast  foreig 
trade  and  no  adequate  means  of  defence  ;  because  i 
wealth  exposes  it  to  violence  which  it  has  not  t 
means  of  resisting. 

The  two  grand  articles  in  the  trade  of  which  it 
of  paramount  importance  that  a  maritime  state  shoal 
at  all  hazards,  maintain  its  superiority,  are  grain  a 
shipping.     The  former  is  necessary  for  the  subsisteH 
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ilffts  people — the  latter  is  an  essential  element  in  its  na- 
tiooal  defence  and  independence.  Itisinvfiiutosay  tliat 
lEree  trade  cac  ever,  consistently  with  the  national  se-  ' 
aritf,  be  maintained  by  an  old  and  wealthy  state  in 
citticr  of  these  artii'les.    If  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  . 
fSpplies  for  grain, we  cannot  maintain  even  the  shade* 
tf  independence  ;  because  foreign  nations  can  at  ao; 
Boment,  by  simply  closing  their  harbours,  reduce  01 
people  to  desperation,  and  our  Government  to  submii 
uua.     If  we  have  not  a  powerful  navy,  we  are  equally 
fi^le  to  be  subverted  by  having  our  harbours  blockad' 
(d,andourforeign  manufactures  converted  intoasource 
tflbemostniiuous  weakness,  by  being  suddenly  depriv- 
id  of  all  vent  for  their  industry.     A  great  comraercii 
Hate,  therefore,  that  would  maintain  its  independencc^J 
oust,  at  all  hazards,  and  even,  if  necessary,  at  tl 
■erjfice  of  part  of  its  wealth,  preserve  itself  from  fs 
lieg  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  either  foreigai 
I  pain,  or  foreign  shipping.     If  it  does  not  do  so  it  is 
I  t»AAa  (o  have  all  ita  wealth  at  any  moment  wrested 
I  from  it  by  the  mere  stoppage  of  the  foreign  supplies, 
ur  rent  for  produce  on  which  it  depended,  and  the  re- 
tmirceSiOn  which  it  mainly  relied  for  the  subsistence 
of  it9  people  turned  into  the  certain  instrument  of 
snljugBttOD. 

The  failure  of  the  reciprocity  system,  now  so  clei 
ly  demonstrated  by  experience,  was  obviously  owii 
to' two  causes. 

Initbefirst  place,  it  was  founded  on  an  attempt  to 
nge  war  against  an  important  and  irresistible  law  of 
ll[Htilr&  It  bag  been  already  shown  that  the  rise  in 
lbs  mosey  prices  of  all  articles,  whether  of  conveni- 
cor  necessity,  which  invariably  takes  place  in  every 
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opiilentand  loDgestablishedcommunity.iiicoDseqiieac 
of  the  low  price  which  money  there  bears  from  its  Ion 
continued  plenty,  is  a  fixed  law  of  the  moral  ivorld,  in. 
tended  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  pra 
.  mote  the  spread  and  industry  over  the  world."  Tlrf 
law  the  reciprocity  system  proposed  to  combat,  not  h 
establishing  a  market  for  domestic  industry  in  remuti 
possestjions,  but  by  opening  up  and  maiutainingan  ex 
tensive  commercial  intercourse  with  oltl  gtates,  m  tb( 
same  degree  of  civilisation,  and  actuated  by  siinilai 
jealousies  and  desires  with  ourselves.  The  attempt  ite> 
cessarily  failed,  because  it  was  counter  to  a  law  a 
Nature  as  general  and  important  in  its  operatioo,  a 
that  which  makes  water  descend  from  the  mountsia 
to  the  plain. 

In  the  next  place,  the  reciprocity  system  proposed 
to  establish,  and  has  in  fact  established,  not  a  real  but 
a  nominal  or  apparent  reciprocity  ;  and  thence  iq 
serious  efl'ect  in  injuring  the  maritime  interests  Q 
this  country,  without  obtaining  for  its  inhabitants  S| 
much  as  one  single  countervailing  advantage. 

Every  thing  in  such  a  case  depends  upon  the  reli 
tire  price  at  which  tlie  article  which  is  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  such  a  treaty  can  be  produced  in  the  foreign 
states  with  whom  it  is  concluded,  and  within  our  ow 
bounds.  If  the  article  can  be  reared  cheajwr  abroa 
than  at  home,  it  is  a  perfect  delusion  to  say,  that  K 
have  entered  into  a  fair  reciprocity  treaty,  because  >| 
aduitt  that  article  on  the  same  terms  with  then 
Real  reciprocity  consists  not  in  admitting  the  ta^ 
article  into  our  ports  on  the  same  terms  on  which  ml 
neighbours  receive  ours,  but  iii  obtaining  admittaoc 
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responding  article  on  our  sidt  in  which  we 
orresponding  advantage  over  them.  Unless 
oue,  reciprocity  is  entirely  elusory,  because 
an  one  side.  For  example.  France  producei 
ce  of  wine  in  admirable  quality,  and  England 
I  iron  and  cotton  goods  in  similar  quantity 
iUty<  Real  reciprocity  would  consist  in  a 
rial  treaty,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the 
'  France  being  admitted  into  England  at  a  low 
e  iron  and  cotton  goods  of  England  should  be 
I  at  a  low  duty  into  France.  There  would  be 
rodty  in  France  saying  to  England,  "  we  will 
cmr  wines  on  the  same  terms  on  which  you 
m ;"  or  in  England  saying  to  France,  "we  will 
our  cotton  goods  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
lit  ours."  The  simple  answer  to  such  a  pro- 
'Ould  be,  that  tlie  cotton  manufactures  of 
would  be  ruined  by  the  superior  capital  and 
those  of  England,  and  that  the  sour  wines  of 
\  would  be  immediately  extinguished  by  the 
lOd  Champaigne  of  France.  In  like  manner, 
'ould  be  no  reciprocity  in  Poland  or  Prussia 
oiug  a  free  trade  in  corn,  or  an  interchange  of 
uties  with  England  ;  because  that  is  an  article 
h  we  never  can  compete  with  them,  from  the 
[rf  the  national  debt  and  the  higher  price  of  Ia< 
I' this  country  ;  or  in  England  proclaimings 
da  in  cotton  goods  with  Prussia,  because  that 
tide  in  which  they  never  can  compete  with  us, 
ar  extraordinary  manufacturing  advantages, 
se  would  be  a  very  substantial  reciprocity  in  a 
f  this  description  : — We  will  take  your  grain 
©duty,  provided  you  take  ourcollonsdX^^ 
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moderate  a  duty.  In  support  of  such  a  treaty,  w 
might  eay  with  justice — "  Nature  has  given  you  tl 
power  of  raising  grain  at  two-thirds  of  the  price  i 
which  we  can  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  stiperit 
cheapness  of  your  labour  and  abundance  of  your  hai 
vests,  and  she  has  given  us  the  means  of  producin 
cotton  goods  and  cutlery  at  two-thirds  of  the  pric 
that  you  can,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  richnet 
of  our  coal  mines  and  excellence  of  our  machiner] 
Let  us  then  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  founded  o 
a  just  appreciation  of  our  relative  situations.  Do  yoi 
consent  to  encourage  our  manufactures,  and  we  wi] 
consent  to  encourage  your  farmers  ;  and  let  us  mutu 
ally  admit  the  goods  in  which  nature  has  given  a  $H 
periority  to  the  one  and  the  other,  on  the  same  terms. 
Such  a  proposal  might  be  dangerous  to  national  inde 
pendence  or  to  the  home  trade,  by  depressing  ou 
agricultural  interest,  but  it  would  at  least  be  a  fair  re 
ciprocity,  and  unobjectionable  on  the  footing  of  cotn 
mercial  dealing.  But  it  would  obviously  be  a  perfec 
mockery  at  equality  for  Kngland  to  say  to  Pru.ssii 
"  We  are  dealing  with  you  on  the  footiug  of  recipn; 
city,  because  we  admit  your  cotton  goods  on  the  si 
terms  on  which  you  admit  ours ;"  or  for  Poland  t 
say  to  England,  "  We  are  dealing  with  Great  Britaii 
on  the  footing  of  reciprocity,  because  we  admit  Eng 
lieh  grain  into  our  harbours  on  the  same  terms  oi 
which  they  admit  Polish."  It  is  quite  evident  that  tl 
both  these  cases  the  country  admitting  and  acting  CH 
such  false  principles  would  gratuitously  inflict  a  se 
rious  evil  upon  itself,  without  any  equivalent  what 
ever,  and  that,  running  away  with  the  name  of  reci 
procity  without  the  reality,  it  would  in  a  very  slwt 
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i  without  aoy  return  whatever,  consign  a  valuable 
Im  of  its  industry  to  destruction. 
i»w  Ibis  is  just  what  we  have  done  by  deluding 
ptwH  with  tlie  name  of  reciprocity  without  the 
ly  in  ourmaritime  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 
ty  one  knows  that  the  Baltic  powers  ran  carry  on 
rbuilding  far  cheaper  than  England,  for  this  plain 
Id,  that  the  materials  of  ships — timber,  cordage, 
p,  and  tar — are  produced  by  nature  on  the  shores 
te  Baltic,  in  countries  where  labour  is  not  half  so 
I,a8  in  the  British  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  cot- 
poodfl  and  iron  of  all  sorts  can  be  manufactured 
Steaper  in  Great  Britain  than  either  in  France  or 
Baltic  states,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
■pital  and  great  skill  in  machinery  in  this  coun- 
mnd  the  incalculable  advantage  of  our  coal  mines. 
|/  reciprocity,  then,  would  have  consisted  in  a 
^y,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  our  admitting  tkeir 
jpiog  into  our  harbours  on  as  favourable  terms  as 
F  admitted  ours  into  theirs,  they  consented  to  rc- 
B  onr  cotton  goods  into  Mf  tVports  on  the  same  terms 
fe  received  MeiV cotton  fabrics  into  ours.  No  per- 
jcan  doubt  that  although  such  a  system  might  have 
I  hurtful  to  ourmaritime  interests,  anddangeroua 
lirnotionalsuperiority  or  independence,  yetit  would, 
\  reference  merely  to  national  wealth,  have  been  a 
(reciprocity  treaty,  and  would  in  the  end  have  com- 
licated  upon  thewholaanequal  and  reciprocal  bene* 
D  the  staple  and  natural  hranchesof  industry  of  both 
Dtries.  But.  instead  of  this,  what  have  we  done  un- 
llhe  reciprocity  system  ?  We  contented  ourselves 
b  Jssuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  we  said  that  we 
;ut  Prussian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  shipping 
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into  our  harbours  on  tbe  same  terms  ou  which  1 
reteived  ours.  We  never  thouglit  of  making  a  gtjj] 
lation  in  return  tor  the  boon  thus  conferred  on  till 
shipping,  in  which  they  had  the  natural  advaut^ 
over  us,  that  they  shoukl  concede  to  us  a  similar  b 
fur  iron  and  cottun  goods,  where  we  had  a  Daturala 
vantage  over  them.  That  would  have  been  real  t 
ciprocity,  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  ttominali 
ciprocity,  which  was  on  our  own  side  only.  The  coia 
quence  has  been,  that  the  Baltic  shipowners  gaim 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  obtaining  a  eoinpetitia 
on  equal  terms  with  the  British  shipping  interest  i 
the  carrying  on  the  intercourse  between  the  Bald 
shores  and  the  British  harbours,  and  sweeping  off  t 
themselves  three-fourths  of  that  valuable  traffic,  wliita 
the  British  manufacturers  were  not  enabled  in  return 
Ui  sell  one  pound  worth  more  of  their  articles  in  tbfl 
Baltic  ports  than  before. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  content  witl]  giving  usi 
commercial  advantage  whatever,  in  return  for  th 
huge  boon  to  their  eln'pping  interest,  the  coutinenb 
nations  have  done  just  the  reverse  ;  and  Prussia,  j 
particular,  to  propitiate  whom  the  navigation  laws- 
that  is,  the  nursery  for  our  seamen — were  sacri6ce 
has,  in  return,  organized  the  celebrated  PrHst'tan  com 
ttiercial  league,  by  which  more  than  the  half  of  Gtli 
many  has  been  arrayed  in  decided  hostility  to  < 
manufacturing  industry.  By  this  celebrated  confi'd 
racy,  the  German  states,  containing  twenty-six  miliia 
^inhabitants,  have  been  combined  in  a  league,  foua( 
ed  on  the  principle  of  commercial  hostility  to  Englan 
and  that  the  duties  imposed  throughout  the  whc 
extent  of  the  league,  on  all  goods  of  British  manufac 
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ue  so  heavy*  being  practically  from  forty  to  fifty 
int.  on  the  prime  cost,  that  they  in  reality  amount 
otai prohibition.  In  like  manner,  we  iiave  made 
ir  concessions  to  Portugal  and  Belgium,  but  met 
OOtbiug  in  return  but  increasetl  duties  on  goods 
itieh  manufacture,  in  so  much  that  the  exports 
rtugal,  which,  in  1827,  were  L.  1,400,000,  fell, 
a  1886,  they  averaged  L.  1,085,000  ;  and  those 
i^um.  which  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
I  s  million,  had  fallen,  in  1836,  to  L.  839,276. 
i,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  Holland, 
I,  in  1827.  even  including  that  with  Belgium, 
whom  we  have  no  reciprocity  treaty,  was  only 
04,000,  had  risen,  in  1836,  with  Holland  aloQe, 
2,fiO9,O0O.*  Ill  short,  to  whatever  side  we  turn 
ntinenlal  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  our  con- 
ns by  reciprocity  treaties,  which  have  so  deeply 
td  our  maritime  interests,  have  been  met  by  no- 
in  return  from  the  continental  nations,  but  in- 
>d  duties  or  restrictive  prohibitions,  and  that  we 
maintained  or  encouraged  our  trade  almost  ex- 
'ely  with  those  nations  with  whom  we  have  made 
eh  arraugements. 

e  reciprocity  advocates,  however,  are  not  witli- 
n  answer  even  to  this  powerful  argument,  found- 
\  the  abseuce  of  any  return  whatever  for  our 
ime  concessions  in  the  commercial  policy  of  any 
state.  They  say,  although  it  may  be  desirable, 
8tble,  to  effect  diplomatic  arrangements,  whereby 
iTourable  admission  of  our  manufactures  might 
cured  in  return  for  the  favourable  concessions 
on  our  side  to  foreign  shipping  ;  yet,  whether 


this  advantage  ia  gained  or  not,  a  substantial  bend 
accrues  to  British  industry,  by  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  goods  from  foreign  countries.  The  great  thing, 
they  contend, )»:,  to  increase  our  importations.     If  thai 
can  be  effected,  the  growth  of  our  exports  must  b 
corresponding;  and  the  vivifying  effect  to  British ia 
dustry  must  be  felt  from  one  quarter  or  another.  TO 
do  not,  it  in  said,  get  the  foreign  goods  we  import  fit 
nothing.     We  must  pay  for  them,  either  in  our  aw, 
manufactures,  or  in  money,  and  in  either  case  thebl 
nefit  is  the  same;  although  in  the  latter  it  is  morecfi 
cuitous,  to  our  domestic  industry;  for  the  money  whid 
buys  foreign  goods  can  be  acquired  only  by  usbytht 
sale  of  our  own  produce. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  argument  is  plauaiU 
and  seemingly  satisfactory,  but,  upon  a  closer  examial 
tion,  its  fallacy  will  be  very  apparent.  It  is  quite  ti 
that  we  must  purchase  the  money  with  which  we  p 
for  ourforeign  imports,  by  thedisposal,8omeway,ofoa 
British  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  thi 
if  a  real  reciprocity  system  was  entered  into  with  th 
European  states  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  compelled  then 
in  return  for  the  advantages  we  held  out  to  their  ship 
ping  and  industry,  to  give  corresponding  advantage 
to  our  branches  of  industry,  in  which  they  stand  at 
disadvantage  to  u.s,  the  export  of  our  manufacture 
and  the  consequent  encouragement  to  our  industrj 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  now  is  ;  for  this  plal 
reason,  that  we  would  ship  our  exports,  and  the  p 
duee  of  our  industry,  not  only  to  the  countries  froi 
which  we  buy  our  money,  but  to  the  countries  a 
from  whom  we  purchase  our  imiwrts.  For  example^ 
at  present  we  send  L.5,000,000  worth  of  our  inanuh 
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res  to  South  America,  with  which  we  purchase  dol- 
rs  to  a  similar  amount,  and  then  send  these  dollars  to 
rance^  Prussia,  and  the  other  reciprocity  countries, 
'ith  a  view  to  acquire  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
^e  gain  in  retiu'n  for  the  purchase  of  L.  10,000,000 
rorth  of  the  produce  of  both,  that  is,  of  L.  5,000,000 
rorth  of  dollars  from  South  America,  and  L.d,000,000 
rorth  of  produce  from  Europe,  only  five  millions  worth 
four  oum  manufactures  off  our  hands ;  whereas,  if 
re  had  atipulated  for  similar  advantages  to  our  cotton 
«ood8,  in  return  for  the  advantages  conferred  by  us 
poo  foreign  shipping,  we  would  have  been  enabled 
)  seU  ten  millions  worth  of  our  manufactures,  viz. 
,000,000  to  South  America,  in  exchange  for  the  bul- 
DD,  and  5,000,000  worth  to  Prussia  and  the  other 
dprocity  countries,  in  exchange  for  their  goods, 
he  difference,  therefore,  in  this  case  would  be  nothing 
tort  of  5,000,000  lost  to  our  manufactures  in  the  fo- 
ign  markets.  In  the  one  case,  we  would  engage  in 
real  interchange  of  commodities,  both  with  South 
jnerica  and  Europe ;  in  the  other,  the  intercourse 
real  only  with  South  America  ;  and  in  the  trade  to 
le  European  state,  we  are  nothing  more  than  carriers, 
ho  effect  a  commercial  intercourse,  not  with  our- 
ifeSf  but  between  the  South  American  and  the  6er- 
iin  states. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Mers  in  Council  in  1813,  has  explained,  with  even 
lore  than  his  usual  felicity,  the  causes  of  this  remark- 
iie  difference  between  the  commerce  opened  with  our 
n  colonies,  and  that  which  can  be  maintained  with 
ly  other  independent  state  in  the  old  world.  "  The 
tenty'*  says  he,  **  and  swift  and  regular  progress  of 
*  American  market  for  British  goods,  is  not  supris- 
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iug  ;  we  can  easily  and  clearly  account  for  it.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  can  be  no  otherwise ;  anil  the  rea- 
son lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  fact.  America  is 
an  immense  agricultural  country,  where  land  is  plen- 
tiful and  cheap  ;  men  and  labour,  though  quickly  in- 
creasing, yet  still  scarce  and  dear,  compared  with  the 
boundless  regions  which  they  occupy  and  cultivate, 
lu  such  a  country  manufactures  do  not  naturally 
thrive  ;  every  exertion,  if  matters  be  left  to  them- 
iselves,  goes  into  other  clianuels.  This  people  is  cod- 
nected  with  England  by  origin,  language,  manners, 
and  institutions  ;  their  tastes  go  along  with  their  con- 
venience, and  they  come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course 
for  the  articles  which  they  do  not  make  themselvei!. 
Only  take  one  fact  as  an  example  :  the  negroes  in  the 
southern  states  are  clothed  in  English-made  goods, 
L  and  it  takes  40s.  a-year  thus  to  supply  one  of  these 
I  unfortunate  persons.  This  will  be  admitted  to  be  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  any  person  in  America  can  be 
lothed  ;  but  take  it  as  the  average,  and  make  a  de- 
duction for  the  expenses  above  prime  coat,  you  hare 
a  sum  upon  the  whole  population  of  eight  millions, 
which  approaches  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  clothing.  Go 
to  any  house  in  the  Union,  from  their  large  and 
wealthy  cities  to  the  most  solitary  cabin  or  log-liouw 
in  the  forests,  you  find  in  every  corner  the  fumiturei 
I  tools,  and  ornaments  of  Staffordshire,  of  'Warwick- 

^^_  shire,  and  of  the  northern  counties  of  England.  The 
^^H  wonder  ceases  when  we  thus  reflect  for  a  moment,  and 
^^H  we  plainly  perceive  that  it  can  be  no  otherwise.  The 
^^^^  whole  population  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  ciU- 
^^^K  tomers  who  require,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  for. 
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our  goods.  This,  too,  is  pe-culiar  to  that  aation.  and 
U  is  a  peculiarity  as  happy  for  them  as  it  is  profitable 
for  us.  I  know  the  real  or  affected  contempt  with 
which  some  persons  in  this  conntry  treat  our  kinsmen 
of  the  West.  I  fear  some  angry  and  jealous  feelings 
have  survived  our  former  more  intimate  connexion 
with  them — feelings  engendered  by  the  event  of  its 
termination,  but  which  it  would  be  wiser,  as  well  as 
more  manly,  to  forget.  Nay,  there  are  certain  romantic 
qrirtcs  who  even  despise  tlie  unadorned  structure  of 
their  massive  democratic  society.  But  to  me  I  freely 
acknowledge,  the  sight  of  one  part  of  it  brings  feel- 
ings of  envy  as  an  Knglishman  :  I  mean  the  happy 
distinction  that,  over  the  whole  extent  of  that  bound- 
less continent,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there 
a  not  one  pauper  to  be  found.  Such  are  the  custo- 
mers whom  America  presents  to  us.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  their  culture  and  population,  too,  doubling 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  must  necessarily  aug- 
ment this  demand  for  our  goods  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Circumstanced  as  the  two  countries  are,  I  use 
DO  figure  of  speech,  but  speak  the  simple  fact  when  I 
say.  that  not  an  axe  falls  in  the  woods  of  America 
wliich  does  not  put  in  motion  some  shuttle  or  ham- 
mer, or  wheel  in  England."  * 

Such  is  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  causes  thus 
eloquently  described  by  Lord  Brougham,  as  occasion- 
ing the  surprising  demand  for  English  manulacturi-s 
ia  the  British  Colonies,  or  the  independent  States 
wbich  have  ariseii  from  that  origin,  over  other  coun- 
tries.    The  following  Talile,  which,  a  priori,  wonli 
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have  been  incredible,  sbows  the  exports  to  diffci 
mates,  as  compared  with  their  respective  populatioi 
and  the  value  of  British  manufactures  which  tfat! 
consume  per  head.* 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  tahie  speaks  ii;^  to  tJi 
real  interests  and  miinufaeturing  establishments 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that,  if  tlie  nation  were  not  strudt 
with  judicial  blindness,  they  would  at  once  perceive 
where  it  is  that  the  steady  and  rising  market  for  Bri- 
tish manufactures  is  to  he  found,  and  where,  oft 
the  other  hand,  all  our  elTorts  to  promote  a  suc- 
cessful traffic  may  he  regarded  as  fruitless  and  im- 
availing.  For  fifteen  years  past  our  whole  com- 
mercial  policy  has  been  directed  to  the  object  of  gain- 
ing a  more  ready  vent  for  our  manufactures  iato 
the  continental  states  of  Europe.  We  have  conclnded 
no  less  than  twelve  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  priih 
cipal  powers  ;  and,  in  order  to  propitiate  their  good 
will,  we  have  sacri6c«d  by  our  treaties  all  our  coi 
mercial  advantages  at  least  in  our  intercourse  witB 
these  states.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Why, 
that  our  commerce  with  them  is  a  perfect  trifle  wht 
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impaired  with  that  which  we  maintain  with  our  own 
denies,  whom  we  have  maltreated  and  neglected  for 
leir  sakes ;  and  that,  while  the  old  states  take  off  a 
ewpenceper  head  of  their  population,  our  own  colonies 
ike  off  as  many  pounds.  In  this  instance  we  have 
ruly  verified  the  old  adage,  that  we  have  been  penny 
rise  and  pound  foolish,  even  in  regard  to  our  existing 
Dterests  at  the  moment.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
t  is  recollected  that  these  colonies  are  part  of  our- 
lelyes-— distant  provinces  of  our  own  empire,  whose 
dood  is  our  blood,  whose  strength  is  our  strength  ; 
hat  thejr  are  increasing  in  numbers  with  a  rapidity 
ioparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  and  that, 
lowever  fast  they  may  augment,  they  are  by  their 
itnation  and  circumstances  chained  for  centuries  to 
gricoltural  and  pastoral  employments,  and  conse- 
luently  our  export  trade  with  them  must  increase  in 
he  same  proportion  as  their  numbers  ;  while,  on  the 
)ther  hand,  the  states  of  continental  Europe  are  in- 
teasing  far  less  rapidly  in  numbers — are  actuated  for 
lie  most  part  by  commercial  or  political  jealousy,  and 
nay  any  moment  become  our  enemies, — it  may  safely 
»  aflSrmed,  that  the  neglect  of  the  colonial  provinces 
0  propitiate  foreign  powers,  is  of  all  human  absurdi- 
ies  the  most  absurd. 

Powerful  as  are  these  considerations,  derived  from 
he  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  in  favour  of  her  colonial  settlements,  the  facts 
pointing  the  same  way,  deducible  from  the  shipping 
interests,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  conclusive.  The 
nsential  difference  between  the  shipping,  which  car- 
ries on  a  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  is,  that  it  is,  as  in  the  former  case,  all  our 
EWJi— in  the  latter,  one-half  belongs  to  our  enemies. 
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This  difference  is  so  enormous, — the  effects  it  produc 
on  our  maritime  strength  are  so  extraordinary,- — tfai 
numerous  as  are  the  details  which  we  have  alreai 
given,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contrastii 
our  shipping  and  tonnage  with  some  of  the  princip 
foreign  powers  with  whom  we  have  concluded  red 
procity  treaties,  with  that  which  we  carry  on  with 
own  colonies.* 

The  present  state  of  the  British  navy  imperative! 
and  loudly  calls  for  such  an  addition  to  our  iiaw 
strength  as  may  cement  and  protect  the  various  an 
highly  exposed  parts  of  our  vast  colonial  dominioi 
Upon  this  point  the  proper  compiirison  is,  not  with  tl 
British  navy  as  it  was  during  the  tumult  and  d, 
of  the  war,  but  as  it  stood  on  the  31st  Decenibi 
1792,  six  weeks  before  the  war  commenced  ;  f  an 
before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  took  plai 
on  the  2lBt  January  179^,  had  rendered  that  eva 

*  British  and  Foreign  Tonnafj^e  with  Reciptodly  Couotries  in  1836 
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Htable  or  unavoidable.  Now,  upon  turning 
DC  documents,  viz.  James's  History  for  the 
■,  and  Mr  Secretary  Borrow  in  his  Life  of 
Ethe  second,  we  shall  find  that  the  defensive 
nbtiBhinent  of  the  nation  at  the  two  periods 
18  follows,* 

perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  though  the  Bri- 
ivy  capable  of  meeting  an  enemy,  is  not  thus 
If  of  what  it  was  in  1792,  yet  this  is  because 
ources  of  the  country  have  so  fallen  off,  that  it 
i(  able  at  the  latter  period  to  maintain  t!ie  de- 
1  establishnient  which  was  in  existence  at  the 
^kTo  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case,  let  us 
^wbat  was  the  state  of  the  population,  our  ex- 
n  imports,  at  these  two  periods,  as  affording 
ure  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  ge- 
eMources  of  the  coiuitry.  They  stood  respec- 
as  follows.f 

IS  it  appears  that,  since  1793,  the  popula- 
the  British  islands  has  more  than  doubled,  the 
:s  more  than  tripled,  the  exports  more  than 
ipled,and  the  commercial  navy  increased  about 
y  per  cent.,  while  the  sliips  of  war,  in  all 
IPS,  have  sunk  to  nearly  a  half  of  their  stand- 
^.792.  This,  too,  has  taken  place  during 
^nen  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain 
Hnnultiplied  above  five-fold,  and  the  chances 
naty  with  which  we  are  brought  in  contact  at 
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tlifiereut  points  over  the  globe  have  heeii  iricrcasfdia , 
a  similar  proportion.  ■ 

It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  cause  this  remnrkahle  ifm 
vline  in  our  trade  with  old  nations,  and  this  mann^P 
loua  increase  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  ( 
own  colonies,  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evidently  owi 
to  the  fact,  that  these  old  statea  are  in  the  samesU 
of  civilisation  with  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  theyj 
actuated  hy  a  natural  desire  to  detil  in  Ihe  same  a 
cles,  and  to  tnaiuifucture  the  same  produce  as  c 
selves.  Are  we  Cotton-Spinners? — so  are  they,  j 
we  Ironmasters  ? — so  are  they.  Are  we  Silk-Matn 
facturers? — so  are  they.  Are  we  Cutlery  and  Hu 
ware  Merchants  ? — so  are  they.  Are  we  Clothu 
and  Woollen-Drapers  ? — so  are  they.  There  is 
branch  of  industry  in  which  we  excel,  in  which  theyi 
not  all  making  the  greatest  and  most  strenuous,  | 
sometimes  successful,  efforts  to  rival  and  outstrip 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  meet  them  with  tlie  signa 
amity,  and  hold  out  the  olive-branch  in  token  of  i 
desire  to  establish  reciprocity  treaties  on  the  foot) 
of  real  mutual  advantage.  We  cannot,  by  so  doi 
either  shut  the  eyes  of  tlieir  manufacturers  to  the  d 
ger  of  British  competition,  or  close  the  vision  of  tl 
governments  to  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  British  g 
ness.  They  see  that  we  have  risen  to  the  summit  ( 
prosperity  under  the  systttn  ol' protection  to  domd 
industry,  and  they  naturally  imagine  that  it  is  o 
by  following  our  example  that  they  can  hope  to  ri 
tiur  success.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  now  offer  to  n 
them  on  the  footing  of  perfect  reciprocity.  They 
— '^It  is  very  well  for  you  to  throw  down  the  1 
rieis  when  your  supci'iority  in  every  branch  of  ind 
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is  incontestible.  .  When  ours  is  the  same,  we  will 
9W  your  example ;  in  the  meantime  you  must  al- 

us  to  imitate  the  steps  which  enabled  you  to  reach 
elevated  position  which  you  now  enjoy."  It  is 
Icult  to  see  the  answer  which  can  be  made  to 
b  arguments.  It  is  not  surprising  that  ardent 
>  visionary  men  embraced  the  reciprocity  system. 
ras  founded  on  enlarged  and  philanthropic  views, 
I  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if  all  nations 
Jd  at  once  be  brought  to  act  upon  the  same  wise 
I  enlightened  principles.  But  experience  has  now 
BODStrated  that  the  endeavour  to  introduce  that  sys- 
I  into  the  world  is,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
IT,  premature,  and  that,  in  the  attempt  to  attain  it, 
have  essentially  injured  our  own  commercial  navy 
I  maritime  strength,  without  having  gained  so 
ch  as  one  single  countervailing  commercial  ad  van- 
e. 

]iet  us,  therefore,  no  longer  strain  after  the  im* 
cdcable  effort  to  disarm  the  commercial  j ea- 
sy of  the  European  states ;  but,  boldly  looking  our 
lation  in  the  face,  direct  our  main  efforts  to  the 
iogthening,  conciliating,  and  increasing  of  our  co- 
ial  empire.  There  is  to  be  found  the  bone  of  our 
ie»  and  the  flesh  of  our  flesh.  There  are  to  be 
nd  the  true  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; 
re  the  people,  who,  already  imbued  with  our  tastes, 

habits,  our  artificial  wants,  must  be  chained  for 
turies  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  employments,  and 

only  obtain  from  the  mother-country  the  im- 
ise  amount  of  manufactured  produce  which  their 
iiringwealth  and  numbers  must  require.  So  strong- 
larked  out  do  these  principles  appear, — so  clearly 
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is  the  future  path  traced  out  to  England,  not  less 
her  duty  than  her  interests,  that  there  is  no  one  ci^ 
cumstance  in  her  present  condition,  not  even  thoM 
which  are  most  justly  considered  as  pregnant  wift 
danger  and  alarm,  tliat  may  not  be  converted  iatotU 
source  of  blessings,  if  a.  decided  and  manly  course  il 
taken  by  the  nation  and  its  government,  in  regard  to 
its  colonial  interests.  Indeed,  so  clearly  does  this  ap- 
pear, that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  I 
manifold  political  and  social  evils  of  our  present  n 
dition,  are  the  scourges  intended  by  Providence 
bring  us  back,  by  necessity  and  a  sense  of  our  01 
interests,  to  those  great  national  duties  from  whid 
we  have  so  long  and  so  unaccountably  swerved. 

Are  we  oppressed  with  a  numerous  and  reduni 
population.  Are  we  apprehensive  that  a  mass  of 
man  beings,  already  consisting  of  nearly  thirty 
lions,  and  multiplying  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  soiilsa 
day,  will  ere  long  be  unable  to  lind  subsistence  witbiji 
the  narrow  space  of  these  islands  ?  Let  us  turn  toi 
colonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  boundless  regions, 
pable  of  maintaining  ten  times  our  present  populr 
tion  in  contentment  and  affluence,  and  which  requin 
only  the  surplus  arms  and  mouths  of  the  parent  states 
to  be  converted  into  gigantic  empires,  which,  before 
a  century  has  elapsed,  may  overshadow  the  greatnes 
even  of  European  renown.  Are  we  justly  fearful 
that  the  increasing  manufacturing  skill  and  growing 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Continental  States  raay 
gradually  shut  us  out  from  the  European  market,  and 
that  our  miUions  of  manufacturers  may  find  tlieir 
sources  of  foreign  subsistence  fail  at  a  time  when  »il 
home  employments  are  tilled  up  ?    Let  us  turn  ti)  tht 
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nies,  aud  there  we  shall  see  empires  of  gigantic 

igth  rapidly  rising  to  maturity,  in  which  nianu- 

iring  establishmenls  cannot,  fur  centuries,  take 

,  and  in  which  the  taste  for  British  manufactures, 

the   habits  of  British   comfort,  are  indelibly  iia* 

ted  on  the  British  race  ?     Are  we  overburdened 

I  the  weight  of  our  poor-rates  and  the  multitude 

ur  paupers,  and  trembling  uuder  the  effect  of  the 

p-rooted   discontent   produced   in    the   attempt  to 

ibdraw  public  support  from  the  maintenance  of  the 

It  and  healthy  labourer  ?     Let  us  find  the  means 

transporting  these  healthy  workmen  to  our  colonial 

tiements,  and  we  will  confer  as  great  a  blessing 

on  them,  as  we  will  give  a  relief  to  the  parent  State. 

e  we  disquieted  by  the  rapid  progress  of  corruption 

our  great  towns,  and  alarmed  at  the  enormous  mass 

female  profligacy,  which,  like  a  gangrene,  infeata 

Se  great  marts  of  pleasure  and  opulence  ?     Let  us 

Kric  to  the  Colonies,  and  there  we  shall  6nd  states  in 

ilicb  the  population  is  advancing  with  incredible 

tidity,  but  in  which  the  greatest  existing  evil  is, 

!  undue  and  frightful  preponderance  of  the  male 

; ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  their  means 

increase  is,  that  the  proportion  should  be  righted 

Y  the  transfer  to  distant  shores  of  part  of  the  female 

Cqnilation  which  now  encumbers  the  British  isles? 

Are  the  means  to  transport  these  numerous  and 

idigeot  classes  to  these  distant  regions  wanting,  and 

I  individual  emigration  hitherto  been  liable  to  the 

iroacb,  that  it  removes  the  better  class  of  our  citi- 

is  who  could  do  for  themselves,  and  leaves  the  poor- 

who  enaimber  the  land  ?     The  Jlritish  navy  lies 

ween,  and  means  exist  of  transporting,  at  hardly 
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any  expense  to  tlie  parent  State,  all  tb&t  can  ever  be, 
required  of  our  working  population  from  that  part  of  | 
the  empire  which  they  overburden,  to  that  to  vrhicb  '* 
they  will  i)rove  a  blessing.     It  is  astonishing  the  a 
tention  of  Uovernuient  lias  not,  ere  this,  been  tuma^ 
to  this  subject.     And  why  may  not  part  at  least  d 
the  British  navy  lie  constantly  employed  in  transjwrt- 
ing  emigrants  of  all  classes  to  our  colonial  possessions? 
Why  should  three  hundred  vessels  of  different  sb 
that  are  now  in  commission  in  the  British  navy,] 
employed,  only  in  useless  parades,  when  hundreda 
thousands  on  the  British  shores  are  pining  for  i 
means  of  transport  across  the  seas,  and  millions  1 
acres  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  teeming  «i| 
verdant  fertility,  await  only  their  robust  hands  tnl 
converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise  ?     Why  slioi 
the  British  navy  not  be  employed  like  the  Roman  I 
giona,  in  time  of  peace,   in  works  of  public  utihtyj 
and  why  should  their  efforts  not  construct  causewajn 
across  the  deep,  which  would  hind  together  the  ii 
meuse  circuit  of  the  Britisii  colonial  dominions,  j 
strongly  as  the  highways  constructed  by  the  Itgia 
cemented  the  fabric  of  tlieir  mighty  empire  ?   In  t 
view,  the  last  inconvenience  attending  a  redundU 
pauper  pojiulation — that  of  being  with  difficulty  r 
moved, — would  l)e converted  into  aneletnent  of  netiom 
strength,  bL'cause  it  would  induce  all  classes  cheerfully 
to  acquiesce  in  the  duplication  of  our  naval  fmcc 
from  which  (hey  all  derive  such  obvious  advontagn 
the  navy  would  augment  in  size,  aiw!  grow  in  uaefl 
ness,  under  such  a  salutary  system  ;   and  the  vdi 
quality  which  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked  as.ti 
g^eate(^t  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  humi 
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hat  of  being  the  lumber  which  it  is  of  all  others 
lost  difficult  to  transport,  would  become  the 
i  of  augmenting  the  maritime  force  of  England, 
trengthening  the  unseen  chain  which  holds  to- 
:  the  far  distant  provinces  of  its  mighty  domi- 

verfiil  as  are  these  considerations,  drawn  from 
e  interest  and  public  advantage,  there  are  yet 
ir  things  than  these — there  are  higher  duties 
i^hich  man  is  entrusted,  even  than  those  con- 
1  with  kindred  or  country ;  and  if  their  due 
irge    is    to   be  ascertained    by    statistical   de- 
it  is  by  those  which  point  out  the  growth  of 
and  religious  improvement,  rather  than  those 
.  measure  the  increase  of  commerce  and  opu- 
In  contemplating  the  wonderful  progress  of 
ind  ill  these  particulars,  a  remarkable  passage  in 
>quent  historian  deserves  particular  cousidera- 
the  more  so  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one 
lever  was  accused  of  fanatical  views,  and  whose 
mt  powers  were  directed  to  any  thing  rather 
visionary  anticipations  of  future  felicity. — "  The 
e  tribes  of  the  North,"  says  Mr  Gibbon,  "  who 
ted  the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the 
d,  suspended  their  domestic  feuds  ;  and  the  bar- 
as  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and 
axons,  spread  themselves  with  rapid  and  irresist- 
ury  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  shores  of 
Their  southern  neighbours  have  exaggerated 
ruel  depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  a 
it  tribe  of  Caledoniar  the  Attacotti,  the  enemies 
fterwards  the  soldiers  of  Valentinian,  are  accused 
i  eye-witness  of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  human 
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flesli.     Whea  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  d 
said  that  they  nttaclced  the  shepherd  rather  than  i 
flock,  and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  d| 
cate  and  brawny  parts  of  both  males  and  femo] 
which  they  prepared  for  their  horrid  repasts.     If,i 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  hteraiv 
town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  exit 
ed,  we  may  contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scotl] 
history,  the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civilij 
life.     Such  refleclions  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  o 
ideas,  and  to  entourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  Ni 
Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  the  Hui 
of  the  Southeru  hemisphere.""     Such  were  the  wot 
of  prophetic   genius    eeveuty   years   ago;    hut  wi 
would  Mr  Gibbon  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to  the  p 
sent  time,  and  seen  within  that  short  period  s 
change  in  human  afl'airs,  that  the  event  which  he  tl 
regarded  as  almost  as  improbable  as  the  barbarism  i 
the  West  of  Scotland,  is  already  accomplished;  ana 
the  descendants  of  tbe  cannibals  of  Caledonia  are  set 
ting  forth  from  tbe  shores  of  the  Clyde,  to  convey  b 
the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  the  wonders  of  Eunh 
pean  art,  and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisation?^ 

These  niarvelluus  changes  do  indeed  enlarge  the  ci 
cle  of  our  ideas,  for  they  curryus  back  to  primeval  dsjri 
and  the  first  separation  of  the  different  races  of  i 
kind  upon  earth.  For  what  said  the  Most  High 
that  auspicious  moment,  when  the  eagle  first  sporj 
in  the  returning  sunbeam — when  the  dove  brou| 
back  the  olive-brancb  to  a  guilty  and  expiring  woil 
and  the  "  robe  of  beams  was  woven  in  the  sky  whi 
first  spoke  peace  to  man" — "  God  shall  increase  < 
pliet.  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  i 

'  llilibon,  Vol,  iv.  p.  SilT.cImp,  x\v. 
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laan  shall  be  bis  servant."  God  has  multiplied 
^tiet,  and  well  and  nobly  has  he  performed  his  des- 
ly.  After  conquering  in  the  Roman  legions  the 
cient  world — after  humanizing  the  barbarism  of  an- 
luity,  by  the  power  of  the  Roman  sway,  and  the  in- 
vencs  of  the  Roman  law,  the  "  Audax  Japeti  genus" 
i  transmitted  to  modem  times  the  glorious  inheri- 
ice  of  European  freedom.  After  having  conquer- 
1  in  the  British  Navy  the  empire  of  the  seas,  it  has 
[tended  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  earth  the  influence 
f  humanized  manners,  and  bequeathed  to  future  ages 
K  far  more  glorious  inheritance  of  British  coloniza- 
But  mark  the  difference  in,  the  action  of  the 
EBcendants  of  Japhet — the  European  race — upon  the 
rtQDes  of  mankind,  from  the  influence  of  that  reli- 
ioD  to  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  mighty 
ioneer.  The  Roman  legions  conquered  only  by  the 
IPord  ;  fire  and  bloodshed  attended  their  steps  ;  it 
ss  said  by  our  own  ancestors  on  the  hills  of  Cale- 
Duia,  that  they  gave  peace  only  by  establishing  a  80- 
tude — ubi  soiiiadinem  J'eceruni  pacem  adpellant. 
lie  British  colonists  now  set  out  with  the  olive- 
ranch,  not  the  sword  in  their  hand  ;  with  the  Cross, 
>t  the  eagle  on  their  banners — they  bring  not  war 
1  devastation,  but  peace  and  civilisation  around 
lir  steps,  and  the  track  of  their  chariot- wheels  is  fol- 
wed,  not  by  the  sighs  of  a  captive,  but  the  blessings 
a  renovated  world. 

"  He  shall  dwell,"  says  the  prophecy,  *'  in  the  tents 
f  Shem."  Till  these  times,  that  prophecy  has  not 
accomplished,  the  descendants  of  Shem — the 
Biatic  race — still  hold  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
rtb,  and  the  march  of  civilisation,  like  the  path  of 
VOL.  II.  cc 
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the  sun,  lias  hitherto  been  from  east  to  west.  Fro 
the  plains  of  Shinar  to  the  isles  of  Greece — from  tl 
isles  of  Greece  to  the  hills  of  Rome — from  the  hilJs 
Rome  to  the  shores  of  Britain — from  the  shores  i 
Britain  to  the  wilds  of  America,  the  progress  of  ci» 
liaation  has  heen  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  it  h 
never  reverted  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  Is,  then,  lit 
progress  destined  to  be  perjwtiial  ?  Is  the  tide  of  ci» 
lisation  to  roll  only  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mom 
tains,  and  is  the  sun  of  knowledge  to  set  at  last  ia  tl 
waves  of  the  Pacific  ?  No ;  the  mighty  day  of  foi 
thousand  years  is  drawing  to  its  close  ;  the  sun  t 
humanity  has  performed  its  destim-d  course ;  but  Ion 
ere  its  setting  rays  are  extinguished  in  the  west,  il 
ascending  beams  have  glittered  the  isles  of  the  eastei 
seas.  We  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  great  Revohitio 
of  Time — the  descendants  of  Japhet  are  about  todwt 
in  the  tents  of  Shem^-civilisation  is  returning  to  tl 
land  of  its  birth,  and  another  day,  and  another  rai 
are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  human  specie 
Already  the  British  arras  in  India  have  given  lieral 
of  its  approach,  and  spread  into  the  heart  of  Asia  (I 
terrors  of  the  English  name  and  the  justness  of  ti 
English  rule.  And  now  we  see  the  race  of  Japlk 
setting  forth  to  peoi>le  the  isles  of  the  east,  and  tb 
seeds  of  another  Europe  and  a  second  England  sow 
in  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

But  mark  the  words  of  the  prophecy  ; — "  He  sbs 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  It 
servant."  It  is  not  said  Canaan  shall  be  his  «/oiv.  1 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  given  the  sceptre  of  tl 
globe,  but  there  is  uot  given  the  lash  of  the  sla* 
driver,  or  the  rack  of  the  executioner.     The  East  w; 
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be  Stained  by  the  same  atrocities  as  the  West ; 
fiightful  gangrene  of  an  enslaved  race  is  not  to 
'  the  destinies  of  the  family  of  Japhet  in  the  Orien* 
world  ;  humanizing^  not  destroying  as  they  ad- 
ce ;  uniting  with,  not  enslaving,  the  inhabitants 
ii  whom  they  dwell,  the  British  race  may  be  im- 
red  in  vigour  and  capacity  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sre,  and  the  emigrants  whom  we  see  around  us 
r  become  the  progenitors  of  a  race  destined  to  ex- 
[  the  glories  of  European  civilisation,  as  much  as 
r  have  outstripped  the  wonders  of  ancient  enter- 
e.  Views  such  as  these  arise  unbidden  at  such  a 
aent  as  the  present,  and  they  promise  to  realize 
beautiful  anticipations  formed  forty  years  ago  by 
Bard  of  Hope-*-who  appears  in  this  instance  to 
e  been  almost  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy : — 

"  Ck>me  bright  Improvement  in  the  car  of  Tipie, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime  ; 
Thy  handmaid.  Art,  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave  and  culture  every  shore ; 
On  Erie* 8  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along, 
And  the  dread  Indian  chaunts  a  dismal  song ; 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk; 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pastures  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer's  opening  day ; 
Bach  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view— the  glittering  haunts  of  men ; 
And  silence  mark,  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound/* 

• 

For  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Britain,  in  discharg- 
these  exalted  duties,  is  not  pursuing  the  course 
t  likely  to  secure  the  ultimate  benefit  of  its  own 
ibitants.  The  argument  so  often  urged,  that  emi- 
ion  is  only  a  temporary  relief,  that  the  void  thus 


created  is  speedily  6lled  up  by  the  increased  actiol 
the  principle  of  population  at  home;  and  that  in 
end,  like  the  repeated  bleeding  of  a  plethoric  patii 
it  leads  only  to  an  increase  of  the  very  evil  it  was 
tended  to  alleviate,  is  entirely  fallacious.  If,  indi 
it  could  be  supposed  that  the  habits  of  the  work 
classes  uere  to  remain  the  same,  after  the  remova 
their  superfluous  numbers  had  taken  place  as  beffi 
that  event,  it  may  readily  be  conceded,  that  the  re 
would  only  prove  temporary.  But  nothing  can 
more  certain  than  that  this  would  not  be  the  a 
If,  by  the  removal  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  I 
more  destitute  of  the  people,  more  employment  is  1 
for  those  who  remain  behind,  their  wages  will  i^ 
their  habits  will  improve,  the  standard  of  comfort 
which  they  are  habituated  will  be  elevated ;  and  ] 
pulation  will  gradually  but  certainly  be  brought  i 
der  its  real  limitations,  the  prudential  cons)derat)( 
and  acquired  wants  of  individuals.* 

*  The  relief  afforded  to  domestic  industry  by  euiigrBtion  U  i 
very  great; — so  great,  indeed,  as  to  amount  to  a  most  important 
ment  in  national  prosperity.  From  the  PBrliaincotary  jupen,  i 
pearl  that  the  aumber  who  have  cmigmtcd  from  the  Brititih  ialani 
ourowD  coloaiesBQd  the  Americun states  in  I836tind  1637,  have 
as  follows: — 

1834.  Ifl33.  183*.  i»S3.  183S.  I 
British  N.  America,  60^39  £8,808  40,000  15pT3  35,836  2 
Unit,  S.  of  America,  3£,9S0  29,225  33.074  2e,7aO  37,774  3l 
Capeaf  Good  Hope,      BOB  517  S89  3S5  803 

Australian  Settlem.    3,792       4,134      S^SOO       l,Beo       3,184      i 

Totals,  103,303     63,084     76,823     44,478     75,417    T 

—Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  vL  16Cj  viL  199. 

But  tiieee  niimbera,  great  as  they  are,  do  not  by  any  m<*ui  tna 
tlie  total  amount  of  emigration  from  the  Britisli  islands  ;  for,  bol 
Parliamentary  Returns,  it  appears  that  there  landed  at  New 
alone,  as  emigrants  from  the  united  kingdom, — 


moral  world,  and  show  ue  what  are  the  vast  purp06S 
which  Supreme  Intelligence  has  in  vie»*,  ii 
triumphs  which  adorned  the  last,  and  the  domestic 
convulsions  which  agitate  the  present  generatios. 
The  former  elevated  the  British  navy  to  supreme  io, 
minioD,  and  established  the  wonderful  fabric  of  iht 
British  colonial  empire,  overspreading  distant  hemi- 
spheres, encircling  the  earth  in  its  grasp  ;  the  latter 
diffused  through  the  heart  of  the  empire  those  discoN 
dant  passions,  that  ceaseless  activity,  that  straining 
after  ideal  perfection,  which,  unable  to  tind  grati^ca 
tioD  at  home,  was  destined  to  impel  a  perpetual  stream 
of  activity  to  foreign  settlements,  and  cover  the  v 
deniess  thus  brought  under  the  British  rule  witl  Uh 
abodes  of  civilized  man.  Thence  the  prodigious  ex< 
tension  of  emigration,  which  at  once  attended  the  pO' 
litical  convulsion  of  1832  ;  and  the  vast  growth,  es- 
pecially of  our  Australian  settlements,  during  thelat 
eight  years.  If,  as  already  observed,*  commercial  d» 
mocracy  is  the  spring  intended  by  Nature  to  countai 
balance  the  attractions  of  home  and  kindred,  and  sea 
forth  the  ardent  colonist  into  distant  lands,  to  spreai 
in  desert  regions  the  seeds  of  civilisation,  and  the 
blessings  of  improvement ;  if  the  fervour  of  Greciao 
democracy,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Republican  le- 
gions, were  the  means  employed  by  Providence  to  dif- 
fuse civilisation  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  ancient  days,  still  more  clearly  were  the  triumphs  of 
the  British  navy,  and  the  growth  of  Britisli  liberty,  tie 
vast  moving  power  which  was  to  spread  the  wonderso 
European  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  ChristiU 

•   Vol.  i.  p.  31-32, 
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dviliaation  along  the  whole  coasts  of  the  maritiine 
globe,  in  modem  times. 

Let  us  not,  then,  regret  the  difficultiea  which  are  to 
teraiiDate  in  beneficence,  the  pains  which  beget  im- 
mortality :  the  religious  fervour  of  the  seventeenth 
century  planted  the  British  seed  in  the  western,  the 
political  zeal  of  the  nineteenth  has  spread  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  through  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
nation  may  well  be  in  travail,  for  a  new  world 
hsE  sprung  from  its  bosom.  Acknowledging  with 
heartfelt  thankfulness  the  direction  of  Supreme  In- 
tdligence,  which  thus  makes  alike  the  virtues  and 
ficefl,  the  passions  and  greatness,  the  wisdom  and 
folly  of  men  the  instruments  for  the  furtherance  of 
it>  designs,  for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  let 
m  never  forget  that  it  is  regulated  freedom  which 
■tone  can  be  the  agent  in  this  mighty  scheme  of  be- 
DeScence  ;  that  the  frantic  passions  of  extreme  demo- 
tney  burst  the  overstrained  spring  of  human  improve- 
Dent ;  and  that,  if  we  would  co-operate  permanent- 
ly in  the  designs  of  Providence  for  the  progress  of  the 
world,  we  can  do  so  only  by  promoting  that  faith,  and 
discharging  those  duties  which  are  enjoined  alike  by 
tfae  dictates  of  experience,  and  the  book  of  Salvation. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Permanent  cause  which  in  all  old  established  states  renders  agricultutal  pro- 
lection  indispensable,  if  they  would  preserve  their  national  independence-ar- 
gument against  this  by  the  Anti-Com  Law  Advocates— Argument  on  theothtf 
side  by  the  Agriculturists — Free  Importation  of  Grain  would  in  the  outset 
lower,  but  not  in  the  end  materially  afiect,  the  price  of  provision&^Pennanent- 
ly  reduced  prices  and  permanently  overflowing  supply  cannot  coexist— lDstan« 
ces  of  the  impossibility  of  this  from  the  case  of  separate  citie»^  And  countries 
— Fall  in  the  price  of  subsistence  would  not  benefit  the  condition  of  the  People 
—As  wages  would  immediately  fall  in  the  same  proportion^ Manu&cturen 
would  not  be  benefited<^As  the  home  market  for  their  produce  would  be  lost 
greater  than  the  foreign  gained<^Superior  importance  of  the  home  to  the  fo- 
reign consumption  of  our  manufactures— .Value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  Nation— And  our  Manufactures— Proportions  of  the  people  employed  in 
these  different  interests— Dangers  of  free  admission  of  foreign  grain  to  our  na- 
tional independence— Immense   resources   of  British  agriculture — Important 
effect  of  Com  Laws  in  equalizing  prices— Example  of  the  effect  of  agricultural 
plenty  on  general  prosperity  from  four  years  preceding  1836— And  of  the  op- 
posite effect  from  the  four  bad  years  since  that  time— Nations  from  whom  ve 
import  corn  will  not  take  our  manufactures — Reasons  of  tliis  jealousy  of  our 
commercial  greatness — Vast  inferiority  of  the  markets  for  our  manufacturing 
produce  in  these  nations  to  that  afforded  by  our  own  cultivators. 

"  It  is  to  no  purpose,"  said  Dr  Johnson, "  to  tell  me 
that  eggs  are  only  a  penny  the  dozen  in  the  Highlands. 
— That  is  not  because  eggs  are  many ;  but  because 
pence  are  few."  This  caustic  but  profound  observation 
of  the  great  sage  of  the  eighteenth  century,  points  to 
the  reason  which  in  every  age  has  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable for  a  nation  which  aspires  to  remain  indepen- 
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0  give  legislative  protection  to  its  agricultural 
:ry,  in  the  later  stages  of  society.     The  same 

1  perpetually  operates  to  compel  such  protec- 
^hich  must  always  render  any  attempt  at  es- 
ling  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse  with 
itates  on  the  footing  of  real  reciprocity  imprac- 
3 ;  viz.  that  prices  inevitably  rise  in  the  old  and 
ly  community  from  the  great  quantity  of  the 
»us  metals,  or  the  existing  currency  which  their 
ice  enables  them,  and  their  numerous  mercan- 
ansactions  compel  them,  to  keep  in  circulation ; 
consequently,  the  necessaries  of  life  can  only  be 

at  a  higher  money  cost  by  its  inhabitants  than 
i  cultivators  of  ruder  and  poorer  states.  When 
bate  of  matters  has  arrived,  the  nation  must  do 
f  two  things:  either  it  must  by  fiscal  duties 
[  its  native  agriculture  from  the  effects  of  fo- 
competition,  or  it  must  be  content  to  see  its 
return  to  pasturage,  and  its  rural  population 
tway,  while  the  supplies  of  the  nation  are  main- 
ained  from  foreign  states.  The  great  law  of 
e,  already  noticed,  intended  for  the  equalization 
\  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  spread  of 
ition  over  the  globe,  and  to  prevent  either  from 
ing  pent  up  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state, 
arily  induces  this  result ;  and  accordingly  it  has 
ixemplified  in  ancient  times  for  a  very  long  pe- 
md  on  the  greatest  possible  scale.  Rome,  from 
Dg  the  dominion  over  the  whole  civilized  nations 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
ity,  and  in  a  true  liberal  spirit,  allowed  them  all 
trade  in  grain  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that, 
9  four  last  centuries  of  the  empire,  agriculture 
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continually  declined  in  the  Italian  provinces:  the 
sturdy  old  race  of  cultivators^  the  strength  of  the  le- 
gions, disappeared ;  the  vast  estates  of  the  nobles  cul- 
tivated by  slaves  were  devoted  to  pasturage;  audit 
was  the  complaint  of  its  historians^  that  the  existence 
of  the  Roman  people  had  been  left  to  the  chance  of 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  that  the  mistress  of  the 
world  depended  for  its  subsistence  upon  the  floods  of 
the  Nile  * 

As  this  progressive  and  unavoidable  change,  hoir- 
ever,  comes  to  affect  seriously  the  interests  or  suppoi* 
ed  interests  of  different  classes  in  the  old  established 
community,  it  has  in  this  country  become  the  object    ' 
of  vehement  contention. 

Wheat,  it  is  said,  can  be  raised  in  Poland  at  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  shillings  a-quarter,  and  it 
may  be  laid  down  at  any  time  at  any  harbour  ia 
Great  Britain  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sbilliDgs. 
If,  then,  the  harbours  were  permanently  opened,  we 
should  obtain  provisions  at  little  more  than  half  the  ^ 
price  which  we  at  present  pay  for  them.     The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  change  would  be  incalculable;  ; 
every  poor  man  would  find  himself  suddenly  in  pos-  ; 
session  of  double  his  income.      The  large  surplus  r 
which  would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  all  classes,  after : 
providing  for  their  necessary  wants,  would  immensely  .- 
increase  their  general   comfort,  and  proportioDally  . 
augment  the  quantity  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  - 
of  life  they  would  be  enabled  to  purchase.   The  home  , 
market  for  our  manufacturers  would  thus  increase  z 
with  the  prosperity  of  all  the  industrious  classes. : 
The  foreign  vent  for  our  manufacturing   industry 

*  Tacitu8|  Ann.  xii.  53.    Gibbon,  vi.  235. 
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oul^  be  equally  extended,  by  the  vast  impulse  which 
■ould  be  given  to  foreign  agriculture  by  the  iucreased 
lemand  for  its  productions  iu  this  country,  and  the 
icreased  wealth  which  our  extensive  purchases  of 
Bieir  produce  would  diffuse  through  foreign  states. 
The  agricultural  classes,  or  labourers,  who  might  be 
Hirown  out  of  employment  in  the  British  islands,  in 
the  first  instance,  would  speedily  tind  a  more  profitable 
occupation  for  themselves  and  their  families,  by  en- 
^giug  in  the  manufacturing  establishments,  to  whom 
this  auspicious  change  would  communicate  an  unheard 
of  degree  of  activity  and  extension.  All  classes  would 
in  the  end  be  benefited  who  really  deserve  encourage- 
ment—few, even  for  a  time,  injured  in  the  disposal 
of  their  industry.  None,  in  the  long  run,  will  suffer 
but  the  selfish  aristocrats,  who  have  hitherto  saved 
themselves  from  insolvency,  by  levying  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 

The  supporters  of  the  agricultural  interest  argue 
sfter  a  different  manner.     Experience,  they  observe, 
bas  now  abundantly  proved  that  the  British  cultiva- 
tor, oppressed  as  he  is  by  the  weight  of  taxes,  poor's 
rates,  aud  high  prices,  from  which  the  agriculturists 
ttf  poorer  or  more  fertile  states  are  relieved,  cannot 
laintain  the  struggle  under  a  system  of  free  compe- 
tition.    If,  therefore,  foreign  grain  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  the  unavoidable  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
British  cultivators  will  be  driven  out  of  the  market ; 
great  proportion  of  the  arable  land  in  the  country 
'ill  be  restored  to  a  state  of  nature  ;  the  vast  capital 
mployed  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  wilt  in  a 
(few  yeai-s  be  destroyed  ;  the  agricultural  interest  will 
be  essentially  injured  ;  and  if  so,  will  the  mauufac- 
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Hirers  fiiid  any  tonipensation  for  the  loss  of  theif  map 
kets  by  the  extension  of  the  sale  of  British  inamtfao 
tures  in  foreign  states  ?  Will  the  cultivators  of  tl 
Volga  and  the  Vistula  ever  consume  as  niucb  per  bet 
of  British  manufactures  as  those  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  a 
East  Lothian  ?  And  if  they  will  not,  are  we  nal 
straining  after  a  remote,  imcertain,  and  contingent 
benefit,  by  seekiug  to  encourage  the  industry  of  stale^ 
who  may  any  day  become  our  enemies,  to  the  detri 
ment  of  our  own  neiglibours  and  countrymen,  n'lios 
habits  are  fixed  on  our  productions,  who  consume  tei 
times  as  much  of  them  as  any  foreign  population,  aid 
the  market  afforded  by  whose  industry  is  steady,  o 
tain,  and  constantly  increasing? 

In  forming  an  opinion  between  these  two  contrft 
dictory  set  of  arguments,  the  first  object  of  inquiry  ii, 
Whether  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  iu  grain  an 
likely  to  be  as  real  and  its  disadvantages  as  chinierica 
aa  its  advocates  imagiiie? 

Is  it,  then,  really  certain  that  an  unrestricted  im 
portatiou  of  foreign  grain  would,  in  the  long-r 
lower  the  money  price  of  provisions  to  the  British  la 
bourera  ?  It  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  wht 
ther  it  would  have  this  effect  after  the  lapse  of  a  cei 
tain  number  of  years.  Nay,  it  may  be  doubted  wbetha 
the  result  in  the  end  would  not  be  that  the  price  Q 
subsistence  would  he  raised  to  the  British  consume! 
It  may  safely  be  conceded  that,  in  the^rst  instanet 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  occasion  a  coQ 
siderable  fall  in  the  price  of  British  grain,  because  1 
would  bring  into  competition  with  the  British  farme 
an  extensive  class  of  producera  who  raise  their  fan 
proiluce  on  richer  soils,  under  finer  climates,  or  witl 
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cheaper  labour.   But  would  this  effect  be  permanent  ? 
Would  the  price  of  grain,  at  the  end  of  five  or  seven 
years,  remain  at  the  low  standard  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  sudden  influx  of  foreign  compe- 
tition ?     Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  would 
not      The  depression  of  price  would  immediately 
throw  a  large  portion  of  British  arable  land  out  of  til- 
lage ;  the  higher  or  inferior  soils  would  cease  to  be 
cultivated,  because  they  could  not  be  cultivated  for  a 
profit ;  and  heath  or  broom  would  resume  their  domi- 
nion over  a  large  part  of  the  now  cultivated  tracts  in 
England.     This  effect  would  be  inevitable ;  for  al- 
thongb,  in  the  end,  rent  and  wages  might  be  forced 
down  by  necessity  to  the  lower  level  induced  through 
the  change  of  prices,  yet  we  know  by  experience  that 
this  would  only  be  the  case  after  a  protracted  course 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  both  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  farmers,,  and  after  the  destruction  of  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  now  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
ti<m  of  the  soil.     In  the  interim,  as  the  prices  the  far- 
mer received  for  his  grain  and  other  produce  had  ge- 
nerally fallen,  while  his  rent  and  expense  of  culture 
bad  undei^one  little  or  no  diminution,  he  would  be 
VDable  to  continue  his  expenditure  on  the  less  produc- 
tire  soils,  and  be  compelled  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
opon  those  to  which  nature  has  been  most  bountiful. 
What,  then,  would  be  gained  by  such  a  change  but 
an  alteration  in  the  class  and  the  nation  by  whom  our 
aabaistenGe  was  to  be  furnished  ?    The  home-growers 
would  be  depressed  as  much  as  the  foreign  growers 
would  be  encouraged  in  their  operations.     The  mar- 
ket would  not  in  the  end  overflow ;  it  would  only  be 
competently  supplied,  and  depend  in  part  on  foreign  in- 


stead  of  domestic  industry..  If  Poland  and  Ruf 
would  produce  more  for  the  British  manufacturer^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  produce  less.  Farma 
ing,  to  the  extent  of  perliaps  three  millions  of  quartoi 
annually,  would  be  destroyed  in  the  British  isles,  nnd 
farming  to  a  similar  extent  would  be  called  into  exist- 
ence on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Dnieper. 
But  there  could  not  be  any  permanent  increase  of  the 
supply  over  the  demand.  Foreign  competition  wouU 
do  for  British  agriculture  what  British  mauufacturei 
would  do,  aud  have  often  done,  when  so  admitted,  ta 
foreign  manufacturing  industry,  viz.  produce  a  totil 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  deluged  branch 
industry.  We  might,  according  to  Mr  Canning's  Iiy. 
perbole,  by  so  doing  call  n  new  world  into  existenM 
to  correct  the  balance  of  the  old  ;  but  would  we  not, 
ID  the  i)erilous  attempt,  submerge,  as  he  has  done,  the 
one  continent,  in  proportion  as  we  elevated  the  other' 
The  fundamental  error  of  the  opponents  of  the  Corffl 
Laws  on  this  point  is,  that  they  suppose  two  thinf 
to  continue  which  can  never  co-exist  in  the  snnH 
country,  or  even  in  the  same  district  of  country,  viz., 
permanent/^  reduced  prices,  and  a  permanenily  over- 
fl4}UHng  supply.  Common  sense  as  well  a«  universal 
experience,  demonstrate  that  no  such  result  can  pe 
manently  take  place.  It  may  ensue,  and  often  do 
ensue  for  a  time,  but  such  a  state  of  tbings  never  hi 
been,  and  never  can  be,  lasting.  The  manufacturii 
classes  are  well  aware  of  this  on  their  own  side  of  tl 
question.  Give  us,  they  invariably  say,  a  free  impop 
tation,  and  we  will,  by  the  superior  cheapness  of 
manufactures,  extinguish  the  production  of  every  coKi 
peting  state.     The  main  ground  of  their  nuinerom 
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it  present  well-founded  complaints  against  the 
>h  Grovernment  is,  that  thef  have  n^Iected  to 
ate  for  the  advantage  of  importation  at  moderate 
3  with  the  other  countries  with  whom  we  have 
iided  reciprocity  treaties.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
do  not  see,  or  affect  not  to  see,  that  a  similar  re- 
Qust  ensue  from  the  unrestricted  importation  of 
pi  grain  into  the  British  harbours,  and  that  the 
necessity  which  would  compel  the  one-half  of  the 
nasters  of  France  to  blow  out  their  furnaces,  if 
ardware  goods  of  Birmingham  and  Carron  were 
tted  duty-free  into  the  French  harbours,  must 
el  the  British  farmer  to  consign  a  large  part  of 
elds  to  the  heath-fowl  and  the  plover,  if  Polish 

is  admitted  duty-free  to  the  British  harbours. 
»lding  it,  then,  as  clear  that  the  necessary  effect  of 
ipeal  of  theComLaws  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
p[i,  and  a  great  diminution  of  British  agriculture, 
aestion  is,  would  such  a  state  of  things  afford  any 
mtee  for  a  considerable  or  permanent  reduction  in 
rice  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  working  classes 
eat  Britain  ?  Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that 
an  expectation  would  prove  altogether  illusory, 
impetus  given  to  foreign  agriculture  would  im- 
itely  and  considerably  raise  the  price  of  foreign 
,  while  the  same  causes  would  in  the  same  pro- 
3n  lower  that  of  British.  Polish  wheat  would 
irom  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter  to  thirty-five 
rty ;  British  would  fall  from  fifty-five  to  forty- 
)r  forty.  But  would  this  effect  continue  when 
produce  of  British  agriculture,  yielding  to  the 

of  a  competition  which  it  could  not  withstand, 
*apidly  and  progressively  diminishing  ?  It  clearly 
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would  not.  The  foreign  grower  would  gradually  beat 
down  the  British,  and  get  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  into  his  own  hands.  The  moment  this  au- 
spicious state  of  things  arrived,  the  competition  being 
practically  at  an  end,  prices  would  gradually  rise 
agaii;;  the  foreign  gro\ver,findinghimself  relieved  from 
the  competition  with  the  British  one,  would  not  lie 
alow  in  raising  his  prices.  The  hanks  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  would  wave  with  abundant  and  luxuriant 
harvests,  while  those  of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey, 
the  Clyde,  would  in  great  part  be  restored  to 
wilderness  of  nature ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
the  operative  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow  would 
his  bread  cheaper,  because  he  had  practically  come 
depend  upon  the  wheat  growers  of  Poland  instead  of 
those  of  bis  own  country. 

Instances  of  the  practical  working  of  this  principle 
are  of  every  day's  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  great  town.  If  some  essential  article  of  coo* 
sumption,  auch  as  coal,  is  raised  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, as  is  the  case  in  Binninghani,  Newcastle,  or 
Glasgow,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  railway  or  canal, 
the  same  article  is  suddenly  thrown  into  it  iu  vast 
quantities  from  a  more  remote  mineral  district,  where 
the  cost  of  production  is  not  a  third  of  what  it  is  ia 
the  crowded  avenues  to  the  city,  the  ultimate  effect 
is,  not  that  both  parties  continue  their  operations,  and 
the  citizens  obtain  the  undiminished  benefit  of  iheit 
continued  competition,  but  that,afterashort  and  severe 
struggle,  one  or  other  is  driven  out  of  the  field.  The 
party  who  can  produce  the  article  cheapest  in  the  end 
prevails,  and  the  moment  that  he  finds  himself  reliev- 
ed from  the  pressure  of  his  antagonist,  iie  immediately 
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tiises  the  price  upon  the  now  defenceless  coiisuiiier. 
Numerous  have  heen  the  iiistauces  in  which  similar 
distant  competition  has  been  introduced  by  the  steam 
omimunication  of  late  years,  in  the  supply  of  great 
rities  with  the  staple  articles  of  their  consumption,  and 
■great  reduction  of  price  has  often,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  the  consequence  ;  but  do  con»iiderable  permanent 
alteration  in  the  price  of  these  articles  has  taken  jilace. 
lE^s,  poultry,  and  vegetables  are  brought  in  profu- 
sirai  to  the  Glasgow  market,  by  the  steam-boats  from 
Mand  and  the  Highlands ;  but  these  articles  are  just 
m  dear  in  the  Glasgow  market  now  as  they  were  be- 
lore  steam-power  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  na- 
TJgation.  The  small  farmers  of  Renfrewshire  and 
I^aarkshire  have  been  as  much  depressed  by  the 
dunge  as  those  of  Ireland  and  Argyleshtre  have  been 
bcBe6ted.  And  it  has  been  proved,  in  one  memorable 
iaitance»  running  through  a  course  of  centuries,  that 
■  great  people  derive  no  permanent  benefit  in  the  form 
,  (fa  reduction  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
[If  a  free  importation  of  grain  from  distant  states. 
■By  the  extension  of  their  power  over  all  the  nations 
adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  the  inces* 
■mt  damoura  of  the  Roman  populace  for  cheap  bread, 
Hnt  Roman  Government  was  early  obliged  to  admit  a 
free  importation  of  grain  from  Sicily,  Lybia,  and 
Vig^ptt  the  great  granaries  of  mankind  in  ancient 
times.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Exactly  what  evi- 
ieaHf  vould  ensue  from  the  application  of  a  similar 
principle  to  the  British  islands.  The  Italian  cultiva- 
tion was  depressed  as  much  as  the  African  or  Egyptian 
was  increased  ;  the  price  of  grain  underwent  no  diini- 
1  to  the  Roman  populace,  but  was  fully  higher. 
Dd 
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on  an  average,  than  it  has  been  in  England  for  the 
last  ten  years,  while  the  small  arable  farms  of  Italy, 
the  nnrsery  of  the  Legions,  were  absorbed  in  grest 
Bweeps  of  pasture  ;  the  race  of  independent  ciiltirators 
disappeared  ;  the  strength  of  the  vitals  of  the  state 
was  consumed  ;  and  at  length  the  independence  of  the 
central  provinces  of  the  empire  was  destroyed. 

But  suppose  this  effect  not  to  take  place  :  suppoas 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  unrestricted  admission  of 
foreign  grain,  the  price  of  subsistence  is  permoneuUy 
lowered  to  the  British  consumer, — will  any  beneft 
thence  in  the  end  accrue  to  the  working  classes 
of  Great  Britain?  If,  indeed,  they  could  succe«i 
in  maintaining  their  money-wages  at  the  existing 
level,  they  would  be  very  great  gainers  indeed  by 
the  change  ;  although  the  withering  effect  of  the 
destruction  of  the  agricultural  classes  would,  in  Uw 
end,  come  to  react  on  this  temporary  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturing  classes.  But  could  the  manufao 
turing  operatives,  or  any  class  of  labourers,  keep  their 
money-wages  up  at  their  present  level,  if  a  permanent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  hnd 
taken  place  ?  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  they  could 
not.  The  money-rate  of  wages,  wholly  independeat 
of  the  price  of  provisions  from  year  to  year,  is  eutirdy 
regulated  by  it,  other  things  being  equal,  from  tea 
years  to  ten  years.  If  by  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  grain  the  money  price  of  it  is  reduced  one- 
half,  the  ultimate  result  will  be,  that  wages  will  fall 
one-half  also.  It  is  impossible  it  can  be  otherwise; 
for  even  if  the  reduction  did  not  ensue  from  any  other 
cause,  it  would  inevitably  be  brought  about  by  tbe 
great  impulse  given  to  population,  and   consequent 
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Bultiptication  of  labourers,  under  the  influence  of  uu. 
liiniDisfaed  money-wages  and  augmented  ease  of  cir- 
euD8taiices>  and  an  increased  durable  fall  in  the  price 
■f  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Fast  history  and  present  experience  alike  concur  in 
dcnonstrating  this  important  fact.  In  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conqaest,  the  price  of  wheat  was  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings  a  quar- 
ter ;  but  nevertheless  the  labourers  had  not  half  the 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
4Ky  hare  now,  for  the  money-wages  of  labour  were 
aUipennjr  a-day  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
ad  a  poiny  in  harvest.  Provisions  are  incomparably 
Aeqier  in  Poland  and  in  Russia  than  in  this  coun- 
tay ;  but  are  the  Polish  or  Russian  peasants  half  as 
[aoifortaUy  fed,  lodged,  or  clothed,  as  the  correspond- 
|lig classes  in  this  country  ?  Every  one  knows  that,  so 
Iftr  from  being  so,  or  obtaining  any  benefit  whatever 
ifam  the  cheap  price  of  provisions  in  their  own  coun- 
Wfyt  they  are,  in  truth,  the  most  miserable  labourers 
p  Europe,  and  feed  upon  scanty  meals  of  rye-bread, 
fk  the  midst  of  the  splendid  wheat  crops  which  they 
Nin  for  the  more  opulent  consumers  in  this  country. 
h  die  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  wheat  is  often 
Hly  ten  shillings  a-quarter,  from  the  total  want  of 
Mf  market  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
ftit  wages  are  so  low,  that  the  Cossack  horseman  gets 
■if  e^t  shillings  and  sixpence  a-year  of  pay  from 
pvcnunent.  Wheat  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  are 
MMh  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  but, 
^tffvtheless,  the  Irish  labourers  do  not  enjoy  one-half 
If  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life  which  fall  to  the 
bt  of  IlieJr  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
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Provisioiis  of  all  sorts  ore  extravagantly  dear  in  everf 
part  of  America,  Canada,  and  Australia  ;  but,  high 
as  tliey  are,  the  wages  of  labour,  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  these  colonies,  are  still  higher,  and  the  conditioi 
of  the  labouring  classes  is  beyond  all  precedent  pr» 
perous  and  comfortable.  The  mere  necessaries  of  lift 
are  sold  almost  for  nothing  in  Hinclostan  and  China, 
but,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  benefit  from  that  lov 
rate  of  prices,  the  labouring  classes  are  so  poor  as  U 
taste  hardly  any  thing  but  rice  and  water ;  and  waga 
are  so  low,  seldom  exceeding  twopence  a-day,  thil 
every  sea-boy,  foot-soldier,  and  horseman,  has  twfl 
and  every  native  three  attendants  to  wait  upon  hi 
person.  Examples  of  this  sort  prove  hoAv  extreme^ 
ilHounded  is  the  common  opinion,  that  permanett 
low  prices  must  necessarily  produce  comfort  lo  till 
working  classes,  and  tend  to  show  that  Mr  Smith  wai 
much  nearer  the  mark,  when  he  said,  "  High  pri«s 
and  plenty  are  prosp>erity,  low  prices  and  want  tat 
misery." 

So  much  habituated  are  ordinary  observers,  boff* 
ever,  to  consider  low  prices  as  the  invariable  conro- 
mitant  of  prosperity,  and  so  true  is  it  that  for  a  season, 
or  even  a  course  of  seasons,  which  are  particularly 
fine,  the  working  classes  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  prices,  that  there  is  no  one  proposition  in 
political  economy  which  will  be  more  readily  conceded 
by  the  well-informed,  and  more  obstinately  resisted  by 
the  ordinary  mass  of  observers.  And  the  difhailty 
of  acquiring  just  views  on  this  subject  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that, — though  the  money-wages  of 
labour  in  the  long-run  necessarily  sink  with  (be  filll 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  and,  consequently,  the  weD- 
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beiug  of  the  population  id  the  end  has  no  connexion 
with  the  money  price  of  provisions, — ^yet  the  density 
of  the  population,  and  the  capacity  of  the  state  to 
fflaintain  in  comfort  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  are  in 
a  great  d^ree  dependent  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
loil,  and  the  money-price  at  which  provisions  can  be 
obtained  for  the  people.     Other  things  being  equal, 
unquestionably  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  or  the  pro- 
rinces  of  Brabant,  will  be  more  populous  than  the 
Kinds  of  Bourdeaux,  or  the  heaths  of  Old  Castile. 
But,  without  disputing  that  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
irield  an  increase  of  subsistence  is  the  most  important 
tonent  in  considering  the  means  of  future  increase 
rhicb  are  afforded  to  the  people,  there  is  nothing 
■ore  certain  than  that  such  capability  is  no  test  what- 
hrer  either  of  their  present  or  future  prosperity.    No 
hrther  proof  of  this  is  necessary  than  what  is  afforded 
If  the  Irish  Catholics  swarming  in  rags  and  poverty 
n  one  of  the  richest  and  most  abundant  soils  in  Eu- 
mpe,  while  the  Scotch  peasantry  are  living  in  compa- 
itive  affluence  and  comfort  on  the  churlish  soil,  and 
nder  the  clouded  skies,  of  Caledonia. 
As  little  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  opinion 
inch  commonly  passes  as  an  axiom  incapable  of  dis- 
Ate  with  the  opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  a  free 
ade  in  grain  with  the  Continent  would  immensely 
ctend  the  market  that  would  be  opened  for  our  manu- 
etures  in  the  states  benefited  by  our  purchases  of 
rain.     For,  in  the  first  place,  what  security  have  we 
at  these  great  grain  countries,  particularly  Russia, 
liand,  and  Prussia,  which  are  at  this  moment  en* 
lely  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Czar,  will  ever 
ike  any  concessions  in  return  for  the  favour  of  their 
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produce  ?  All  past  experience  demuostrates  that  ibd 
will  gladly  accept  any  relaxation  on  our  part  in  favou 
of  their  agriculture,  but  as  strenuously  resist  any  re- 
laxation on  their  pnrt  in  favour  of  our  manufactuirfc 
Their  reciprocity  is  all  on  oue  side.  They  will  tliank* 
fully  talte  every  thing,  but  give  nothing.  This  may 
be  unreasonable — absurd — and,  in  the  end,  impolitic; 
but  we  assert  it  as  a  fact,  and  we  must  deal  wilh 
mankind  as  they  are,  not  risk  hazardous  itinovA- 
tioDS  upon  speculations  of  what  they  should  be.  Wt 
abandoned  our  navigation  laws  in  order  to  conciiiatl 
Pruijsia,  and  she  imnu-diately  met  us  with  the  PrusM 
Germanic  league,  which  arrayed  five-and- twenty  n 
lions  of  Germans  in  a  hostile  commercial  combinatioi 
against  this  country,  and  practically  loaded  all  BrititI 
manufactures,  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  lerri. 
tories,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  practically  amuuntiuf 
to  fifty  per  cent.  We  equalized  the  duties  on  Freud 
and  Portuguese  wines  in  the  hope  that  the  Cabinetc 
the  Tuilories  woidd  make  a  similar  concession  in  i 
vour  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country ;  hut  ? 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  reduction  of  the  Frend 
duties  on  Britisii  iron  or  cotton  goods.  We  concluded 
a  reciprocity  treaty  in  1826  with  Sweden  and  Norwajj 
OS  usual  all  on  one  side ;  and  hardly  a  year  has  sine^ 
elapsed  which  has  not  been  marked  with  a  fresh  m 
position  of  duties  on  British  goods  and  manufactuni 
in  the  Scandinavian  harbours.  We  have  taken  Bd 
gium  and  Portugal  uuder  our  peculiar  protection,  a 
in  fact,  solely  propped  up  their  existence  during  tl 
last  seven  years  ;  and,  in  return,  tliey  have  loaded  a 
manufactures  with  such  progressively  iocreaiung  d 
ties,  that  the  British  exports  to  both  these  couutri 
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re  now  L.  500,000  a-year  less  than  they  were  prior 
B  1830,  when  our  revoJutionary  protection  com- 
nencfHl.  These  facts  demonstrate  on  how  precarious 
I  footing  any  hopes  are  rested  of  our  obtaining  any 
DDcessions  in  favour  of  British  manufactures  from 
(ny  relaxation,  how  important  soever  on  our  part,  on 
breign  agricultural  industry,  and  how  obstinately 
ither  nations  cling  to  the  system  of  prohibitory  pro- 
ections  to  their  own  manufactures,  notwithstanding 
Bie  most  unreserved  advances  on  our  part  to  a  more 
Sberal  system  of  commercial  pohcy. 

But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  we  possessed  a 
perfect  security  that,  by  abolishing  theduties  onforeign 
(om,  we  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  free  importation 
5>r  our  goods  into  the  northern  states,  is  there  any 
{round  for  supposing — and  here  is  the  vital  point  of  the 
irgument — that  such  extension  of  the  foreign  market 
vould,  upon  the  whole,  afford  any  benefit  to  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers.  No  one,  indeed,  can  for  an  in- 
ttaot  doubt  that  if  our  manufacturers  could  retain  the 
home  market  for  their  produce  at  its  present  level,  and 
lU  the  same  time  obtain,  by  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  a  proportional  extension  of  the  fo- 
reign market  for  their  produce  in  the  grain  states  of 
Kie  Continent,  they  would  be  very  great  gainers  in- 
Seed  by  the  change.  But  would  they  be  able  to  do 
tiiis  ?  And  would  not  the  transference  of  our  orders 
for  grain  from  domestic  to  foreign  agriculturists  ne- 
cessarily induce  as  great  a  diminution  in  the  home 
market  for  our  manufactures  as  it  occasioned  an  in- 
crease in  the  foreign  ?  That  is  the  essential  "point  of  the 
case;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  continually  overlooked 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Com  Laws,  who  uniformly 
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hold  out  ail  extfiisioii  of  the  foreign  sale  fur  our  r 
iiufactures,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  necessary  and  imme 
diate  result  of  the  abolition  of  our  duties  on  foreig 
grain,  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  simultaiieoi 
and  equal  decline  of  the  home  market.  But. is  it  r 
as  clear  as  any  proposition  in  arithmetic,  that  tb 
quantity  required  for  the  wants  of  our  people  remaii 
ing  the  same,  no  advantage  could  possibly  accrue  t 
our  manufacturers  by  transferring  their  encouragt 
Dient  to  agriculture  from  the  home  market  to  foreig 
states?  If,  in  consequence  of  living  in  great  part  0 
Polish  grain,  the  Polish  landholders  and  cultivatoi 
are  bo  much  enriched  as  to  be  able  to  purchase 
greater  quantity  of  our  manufactures,  it  is  quite  cles 
that  the  British  farmers,  who  at  present  exclusivel 
supply  the  home  market,  would  be  impoverished  t) 
the  some  extent,  and  that  what  is  gained  on  the  e 
side  would  be  lost  on  the  other.  If  the  grain  at  pr4 
sent  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King 
dom  is  five-and-twenty  millions  of  quarters,  all  raise 
by  the  home  growers,  which  is,  probably,  not  far  froa 
the  mark,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  tb| 
Corn  Laws,  five  millions  of  these  quarters  were  i 
come  to  be  habitually  provided  for  us  by  foreign  state 
the  market  for  our  manufactures  would  in  no  dcgre 
be  extended.  British  agriailture  would  produce  fiv 
millions  of  quarters  less,  and  PoIi.sh  agriculture  fi» 
millions  of  quarters  more  ;  but  still  the  supply  of  fivi 
and-twenty  millions  of  quarters  would  remain  tb 
same,  and  the  extension  of  our  foreign  exports,  by  th 
creation  of  five  millions  of  quarters  of  new  foreig 
grain,  would  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  contra* 
tion  of  the  home  market  for  five  millions  of  quarte* 
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lOUfily  in  the  course  of  annual  production  in  the 
sh  Islands. 

it,  in  truth,  this  is  putting  the  argument  a  great 
too  favourably  for  the  anti-Corn-Law  party ;  for 
ing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  by  such  a  transfer 
^culture  from  the  British  islands  to  the  shores 
le  Vistula,  the  possible,  or  perhaps  probable  ex- 
on  of  the  market  for  our  manufactures,  by  the 
ased  wealth  thrown  into  foreign  states,  would 
no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  certain  diminution 
s  home  market  from  the  depression  of  our  agricul- 
Mr  Smith  has  long  ago  stated,  that  the  most 
table  trade  for  every  state  is  that  which  is  car« 
Dn  between  the  town  and  the  country,  and  that 
lome  market  for  our  manufactures  is  worth  all 
^  markets  put  together.  It  is  a  much  more  pro- 
e  thing  to  have  a  good  market  in  our  next-door 
ibour  than  in  a  distant  state.  The  habits  of  our 
people  are  formed  to  the  consumption  of  our  own 
ifactures  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  purchase  of 
gn  luxuries  only  in  the  second.  In  foreign  coun- 
the  case  is  the  reverse :  their  principal  consump- 
is  of  their  own  articles  of  luxury.  A  much  larg- 
"oportion  of  the  wealth  derived  from  the  sale  of 
produce  will  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  our 
tifactures  if  they  are  fed  by  their  own  farmers, 
if  they  are  fed  by  those  of  foreign  states.  If  ten 
ons'  worth  of  Baltic  grain  is  purchased  for  the 
ah  market,  a  considerable  part  of  it  may,  per- 
»  return  to  our  operatives  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
^  demand  for  British  manufactures.  But  a  much 
T  proportion  of  the  same  sum  will  take  that  pro- 
le direction,  if  it  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
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grain  raised  in  Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland,  The  r 
son  is  obvious.  British  manufactures  are  a  ue 
to  the  British  farmers  and  cultivators.  But  to 
foreign  landholders  or  cultivators  great  part  of  i 
manufactures  are  unknown  luxuries,  A  large  ] 
tion  of  the  agricultural  wealth  on  the  Continent  l 
be  spent  on  Continental  luxuries,  and  a  comparati 
\y  smalt  proportion  will  be  directed  towards  the  p 
chase  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  British  islam 
Further,  it  appears,  from  the  most  correct  calct 
tions  which  have  recently  been  made,  that  the  b 
amount  of  agricultitral  produce  annually  raised 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  two  hundred  and  f 
six  niillioiis  sterling  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  its  mm 
factures  annually  reared  is  only  one  hundred  and  fur 
eight  millions.*     This  fact  demonstrates,  in  the  n 

*  Estimate  of  the  Value  of  Produce  and  Property  onnoslly  n 
in  Groat  BritaiB  and  Ireland,  by  the  Combination  of  Capital  nil 
animate  and  inanimate  power,— Pebrer's  Statisticol  Tables,  p.33Q 

ActtlCULTtlBE, 

Otain  of  all  sorts,  ...  I-8G,TI 

Hay,  grass,  field  turnips,  vetches,  Stc  •  USjOi 

Potatoes,  -  -  -  .  lOJN 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries,  -  .  3,80(1 

Timber  cot  down,  hops,  seeds.  He.  -  -  9,6 

Cheese,  butter,  eg^.  Sic-  -  •  -  6,0 

Manure  and  labour  in  rearing  cattle,  .  -  3,i 

Hemp  and  wool,  labour  included,  -  .         I?,0 

L.S4C,6 

MANUFACTLnB!). 

Cotton,  .               .               .               ,            I_3I/I 

6ilk,  .               .               .               .               -       f^ 

Woollen,  -               -               -               .               I0,i 

Liueo,  -                -                 .                 .                 ■       II,C 

Leather,  -                 -                 -                 -                 )V 

Hnrdwue,  -                 -                 .                 •                 .       17J 
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maimer,  both  how  much  superior  the  agricul* 
erest  in  the  state  still  is  to  the  manufacturing, 
landing  the  enormous  increase  of  handicrafts 
rts  of  late  years,  and  also  the  essential  iojury 
irould  be  inflicted  upon  our  manufacturers 
res,  if ,  by  a  change  of  policy  injurious  to  our 
rlculturists,  any  serious  diminution  were  to 
ce  in  the  home  market  for  their  productions ; 
)pears,  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  that 
I  export  of  British  manufactures,  on  an  ave- 
three  years,  ending  in  1837,  two  of  which 
s  most  prosperous  that  ever  were  known,  was 
.48,500,000,  the  numbers  being  as  stated  be* 

derably  more  than  two-thirds,  therefore,  of 
>le  manufactures  are  raised  far  the  supply  of 
e  market ;  and  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  Bri- 
nds,  which  amounts  at  present  to  above  fire 
1  millions  a-year,  hardly  a  twelfth  part  is  pro- 
»y  the  manufactures  for  the  export  sales,  the 
3  being  as  follows : — 

)erty  annually  produced,         -  -  L.514,000/K)0 

value  of  mannfiictnres  exported,  on  average 

liree  years,  -  -  -  -  48,500,000t 

quite  clear,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding 

fNote  continued  J 

Brought  forward,        L.98,550,000 
iss,  pottery,  &c.         .  -  -  5,900,000 

.  plate,  &c.  -  .  -  .        3,400,000 

niture,  colours,  printing  and  book  apparatus,  &c*  9,00O/)0O 
>Qyg  •  .  -  •  31,«00,000 

L.  148,050,000 

red  value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures, 
1835,L.47,372,000;  1836,  L^368,000;  1837,  L.47,262,00a 
sr's  Statbtical  Tables,  p.  350. 
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the  plausible  representations  which  they  make 
their  immense  importance  to  the  national  reaom 
and  the  vast  masses  of  wealth  which  they  exhibit 
particular  districts,  the  manufactures  for  the  exp 
sales  hardly  produce  a  twelfth  part  of  the  annual 
come  derived  J'rovi  the  industry  of  the  nation,  andv 
bear  no  proportion,  eitlier  in  point  of  magnitude 
importance,  either  to  the  agriculturists  or  the  ntai 
facturers  for  the  home  market.  The' former  prodi 
at  least  fire  times,  the  latter  about  double,  the  vali 
annually  created  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  export 
sales.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  so  impolitic,  nay. 
80  absolutely  insane,  as  to  adopt  any  measure  call 
lated  to  injure  the  interests  of  a  class  producing  nii 
tenths  of  the  national  wealth  for  the  sake  of  one  ci 
ing  only  one- tenth. 

The  same  conclusions  are  derivable  from  the  a 
vey  of  the  different  employments  of  our  populatic 
It  appears  from  the  Population  Returns  of  1821,  th 
the  total  number  of  families  employed  iu  manuft 
tures,  agriculture,  and  neutral  employment  stood 
follows : 


Familis*  employe 

dill  Agriculm™. 

M.nufiiclurej. 

NeiiKiL 

In  England, 

■      773,000 

1,1 16,000 

^ifXX) 

In  Wales. 

7+,lK)0 

41,000 

31,000 

In  Scotland, 

-      131.000 

100,000 

187,000 

In  Ireland, 

S20.000 

932,000 

106,000 

1,198,000  1,661,000  718,000 

The  families  employed  iu  manufactures,  therefot 
are  upwards  of  300,000  less  than  those  employed  I 
agriculture,  or  who  gain  their  subsistence  in  othfl 
ways.  Keeping  in  view  that  the  produce  of  British 
agriculture  is,  in  round  numbers,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  sterling,  while  that  of  British  manufac* 
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only  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  of  the 
ranch  not  more  than  fifty  millions  are  raised 

export  sale,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 

the  neutral  class,  the  dependents  on  agricul- 
i  home  manufactures  will  be  divided  from  the 
3nts  on  foreign  manufactures  nearly  in  the 
proportion ;  in  other  words,  not  more  than  a 

part  of  the  neutral  class  can  be  considered  as 
snt  upon  foreign  manufactures ;  and  the  num- 

the  people  may  be  arranged,  according  to  the 
;s  in  the  state  on  which  they  depend,  nearly 
ws.  *  • 

ther  words,  all  the  families  dependent  upon 
eign  manufactures  are  not  ajifthpart  of  those 
^ent  upon  the  agriculture  and  home  manufaC'-^ 
f  the  kingdom  ;  and  even  adding  to  the  latter 
le  whole  of  those  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
bed  with  our  export  manufactures,  it  may  safely 
eluded,  that  the  population  employed  in  agri- 
!  and  the  home  trade,  and  the  branches  of  in- 
dependent on  them,  is  at  least  six  times  as  nu- 
3  as  those  engaged  in  the  manufactures  for  the 
t  markets,  and  the  employments  connected  with 
ranch  of  industry. 

ther,  when  the  working  classes  are  so  exceed« 
villing  to  impose  upon  the  British  farmers  the 


imilies  dependent  on 
are,  -  1,198,000 

tares  for  home 
nption  (2-3d8 
n,000),  -  1,054,000 
slass  dependent 
l^calture  and 
manufkctares 
»h8  of?  18,000.)     657,350 

2,909,350 


Families  dependent  on 

Manafactures  for  fo* 
reign  market  ( 1  -3d  of 
1,581,000),  -  587,000 

Neutral  class  depend- 
ent on  foreign  manu- 
factares  (l*12th  of 
718,000),  -  59,750 


586,750 
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burden  of  unrestrained  foreign  corapctition,  are 
equally  ready  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  sirni 
burden  of  restrictions  existing  in  favour  of  their  c 
industry  ?  They  are  not.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
the  necessity  of  allowing  Polish  wheat  to  come  in  da|| 
free  to  the  British  harbours  ;  but  do  we  hear  much' 
the  propriety  of  admitting  French  silks,  Swiss  diinta 
Silesian  talicoes,  or  Saxon  cloths,  on  the  same  ten 
to  the  British  market  ?  The  anti-Corn-Law  ndvocat 
profess  their  willingness  to  allotc  this ;  but  iiouei 
their  acta  correspond  to  these  professions.  Yet  it' 
evident  that  the  British  manufacturers  are  much  betl 
able  to  withstand  a  free  importation  with  foreigna 
than  the  British  cultivators  ;  for  in  capital  and  la 
chinery  England  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  con 
try  in  the  world,  and  capital  and  machinery  are  c 
pable  of  effecting  an  almost  indefinite  reduction 
manufactures,  but  they  can  effect  a  very  trifling  f 
duction  in  the  cost  of  raising  the  necessaries  of  lil 
The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Indian  cotton,  mair 
factnred  in  Glasgow  or  Manchester  by  British  steal 
looms,  is  capable  of  underselling  Hindoo  manufactiH 
in  the  Hindoo  market,  even  when  manufactured 
persons  receiving  only  threepence  a-day  of  wage^ 
but  we  should  like  to  see  what  profit  could  be  nil 
by  exporting  British  wheat  to  Hamburgh  or  Dant2| 
The  load  of  public  and  private  debt,  therefore,  ; 
the  high  prices  incident  to  great  opulence  and  an 
vanced  state  of  civilisation,  must  always  operate  wll 
much  more  severity  upon  the  cultivator  in  an  fli 
commercial  state,  than  upon  the  manufacturer,  ai 
consequently,  there  is  much  more  reason  for  conten 
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I  that  the  latter  should  be  exposed  to  free  compe- 
km  with  foreigners  than  the  former. 
Hdding  it,  therefore,  as  clear,  that  the  mannfac- 
res  raised  for  the  export  sale  are  not  a  half  of  those 
liich  are  consumed  in  the  home  market,  the  question 
mes  to  be,  even  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
inofacturing  classes  themselves — Is  it  wise  or  pru- 
nt  to  force  on  a  change  which  may  seriously  affect 
e  jNTOsperity  of  those  classes  whose  productive  in- 
istiy  constitutes  the  main*spring  from  which  the 
nlth  is  obtained,  by  which  these  manufactures  for 
e  home  market  are  purchased  ?  Is  it  prudent  to 
Ifocate  measures  which  may  extend  the  market  for 
at  class  of  our  manufacturers  who  produce  forty- 
;ht  millicms'  worth  of  goods,  by  levelling  a  deadly 
ow  at  the  interests  of  those  classes  who  take  off  a 
indred  millions  a-year  worth  of  .goods  ?  Considered 
erely  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss,  it  is  surely  an  unwise 
iog  to  attempt  to  push  the  lesser  market  at  the  ex- 
nse  of  the  greater — to  seek  to  extend  a  distant 
irket  of  half  the  dimensions,  by  crippling  a  nearer 
e  of  double. 
But  the  case  becomes  incomparably  stronger,  and, 

fiurt,  altogether  invincible,  when  it  is  recollected 
luit  is  the  difference  between  the  description  of  per- 
M  who  constitute  the  foreign  and  compose  the  home 
irket.  The  foreign  market  is,  in  great  part,  com- 
sed  of  individuals  owing  allegiance  to  independent 
tentates,  and  who  either  have  been,  or  may  become, 
r  inveterate  enemies.     The  home  market  is  made 

of  our  own  countrymen,  brothers,  and  friends, 
}  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh — the  si- 
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news  of  the  state,  by  whom  its  independence  is  to 
maintained  against  foreign  invasion,  and  its  prosp 
rity  secured  against  domestic  calamity.  What 
the  operatives  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Gla 
gow,  gain  by  doubh'ng  the  growth  of  corn  in  Polan 
Prussia,  or  the  Uliraine  ?  Nothing  but  this,  lii 
they  will  augment  the  resources  and  revenue  of  t 
Czar,  who  wields  at  his  pleasure  the  whole  poff 
both  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  and  eoal 
hira  to  pursue,  with  increased  advantages,  any  i 
signs  against  the  pros])erity  of  this  country  ai 
the  independence  of  Europe?  What  will  they  g) 
by  crippling  the  agricultural  resources  of  Englai 
and  impoverishing,  more  or  less,  tive-sixths  of 
inhabitants,  who  now  depend,  directly  or  indirecl' 
upon  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions'  worth  a-yi 
of  wealth  created  by  its  agricultural  labourers 
What  but  that  they  will  essentially  weaken  atid  d 
press  every  branch  of  the  community  ;  dtroiuisti  tl 
best  and  most  profitable  market  for  their  own  iriilu 
try;  augment  the  weight  of  the  national  and  pat 
ehial  burdens,  which,  in  default  of  the  landed  iuterd 
must  be  borne  by  themselves,  as  the  producers  of 
manufacturing  wealth  ;  and  disable  the  state  fr 
maintaining  that  coiitest  for  its  own,  and  the  geue 
independence  of  Europe,  with  the  Colossus  of  nor 
em  ambition, which  every  one  sees  is  fast  approachii 
In  truth,  more  momentous  considerations  than  c 
those  of  national  w'ealth  or  prosperity  depend  u| 
the  vital  question  Which  is  now  at  issue  between 
inanufacturtng  and  agricultural  classes.  The  natie 
independence — the  national  existence — is  at 
It  requires  little  penetration,  indeed,  to  perceive  t 
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meral  peace  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed^  is 
stilled  to  be  of  very  long  endurance  ;  and  that 
est,  possibly  as  serious  and  protracted  as  that 
Napoleon,  awaits  us  with  the  power  which  has 
y  arrayed  more  than  half  of  Europe  under  its 
Qce.  Few  will  contest  the  reality  of  this  dan* 
ince  the  aggressions  and  ceaseless  strides  ot 
I  are  the  subject  of  general  and  well-founded 
leusion.  What,  therefore,  can  be  so  hazardous, 
f  almost  be  added,  so  insane,  as  to  forfeit  the 
al  independence  at  so  critical  a  moment,  by 
ing  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  foreign  states 
i  purchase  of  bread  ?  It  was  a  maxim  with  the 
Qs,  **  Solus  populi  suprema  lex.^  Every  con- 
tion  must  yield  to  the  paramount  necessity  of 
ing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  At  pre* 
hat  subsistence  is  amply  jHrovided  for,  as  the 
illeled  low  prices  of  the  six  years  preceding 
demonstrate,  by  the  efforts  of  our  own  agri- 
ists,  protected  by  the  operation  of  the  Com 
Having  secured,  then,  this  inestimable  bles- 
rom  a  source  within  ourselves,  and  indepen* 
f  the  caprice  or  jealousies  of  extraneous  powers^ 
can .  be  so  imprudent  as  to  risk  it  again  to  the 
of  foreign  states,  the  chances  of  the  winds  and 
ives,  or  the  still  more  uncertain  results  of  poll- 

combinations  ? 

.  the  impolicy  of  such  a  proceeding  becomes  still 
apparent,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  power 
>se  mercy  we  are  so  desirous  to  place  ourselves, 
( vital  article  of  national  subsistence,  is  the  very 
whose  hostility,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  so 
cause  to  apprehend— against  whom  the  national 
r.  II.  £  e 
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I)assioti  is  at  this  time  strongly  arousing,  &nd 
tween  whom  and  this  country  a  more  permanent  c 
of  variance  is  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  tendency 
their  national  interests.  Poland,  Prussia,  tlie  Ukra 
are  all,  in  fact,  provinces  of  Russia — they  all  equa 
take  the  law  from  the  Cabinet  of  Saint  Petersbui 
Odessa,  Dantzic,  Memel,  and  Riga,  are  alike  Russi 
harbours.  Yet  these  are  precisely  the  ports  fn 
which  our  supply  of  grain  must  inevitably  be  obtain 
if  we  throw  open  our  ports  to  foreign  competilii 
The  provinces  from  whicli  we  will  ahnost  exdusivf 
obtain  our  food,  will  be  those  that  wait  at  the  b( 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  To  the  permanent  a 
bition  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  the  British  ] 
8ions  in  India  afford  an  attractive  object  of  i 
«ire  ;  to  the  jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  tlieir  d 
potic  government,  our  free  institutions  and  UB 
strained  press  are  a  constant  subject  of  disqmetu 
Every  thing,  therefore,  both  in  political  combinat 
and  national  interest,  conspires  to  indicate  that  I 
seeds  of  permanent  rival  hostility  between  the  Brit 
and  Muscovite  empires  have  not  only  been  sown.  I 
arc  already  fast  springing  to  maturity.  And  j 
is  at  the  very  moment  that  this  fact  has  become  cleaj 
apparent  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  that, 
infatuated  manufacturers  of  England  propose  to  ji 
their  necks  under  the  feet  of  their  formidable  rif 
by  placing  in  his  baud  the  keys  of  the  granary  fi 
which  they  are  to  be  fed.  With  what  joy  would 
measure  be  hailed  in  the  salons  of  St  Petersbtt 
How  rapidly  would  all  apprehensions  of  the  Bril 
power  vanish  before  the  effects  of  this  one  sutc 
Vain,  then,  would  be  the  prowess  of  the  Bri 
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-vain  the  recollections  of  their  former  glory ! 
ut  fitting  out  one  ship  of  the  line-^without 
^  one  hostile  banner,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
easily  beat  dow^n  the  once  dreaded  power  and 
ndence  of  England.  By  simply  closing  his 
irs,  by  shutting  up  the.  granaries  of  Dantzic 
amburg,  he  would  speedily  starve  us  into  sub* 
D.  The  populace  of  Great  Britain,  deprived  of 
fvonted  supply  of  bread,  would  become  ungo- 
>le,  and  submission  soon  be  felt  to  be  a  matter 
essity.    Can  we,  who,  with  our  eyes  open,  pro- 

0  do  such  things,  blame  the  Carthaginians 
rst  surrendered  their  galleys  and  arms  to  the 

1  generals,  and  then,  when  the  legions  were  en- 
1  around  their  walls,  found  themselves  without 
ns  to  withstand  their  inveterate  enemy,  and 
3d  .through  the  impotence  they  themselves  had 
1? 

is  there  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  opinion 
is  sometimes  entertained,  even  by  well-informed 
s,  that  such  is  the  magnitude  of  our  manufac- 
population,  that  the  supply  of  the  country  with 
I  grain  has  been,  or  soon  will  become,  a  matter 
^3sity ;  and  that  the  evils  which  have  now  been 
led,  however  great,  are  unavoidable.  It  ap- 
from  the  table  quoted  below,  *  that  there  were, 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

CuhiTated. 

UncultiTated. 

Unprofitable. 

Summary. 

Id.     - 

25,632,000 

3,454,000 

3,256,400 

32,342,400 

• 

3,117,000 

530,000 

1,105,000 

4,752,000 

id. 

5,265,000 

5,950,000 

8,523,930 

19,738,930 

1,     •     - 

12,125,280 

4,900,000 

2,416,664 

19,441,944 

Jblands, 

383,690 

166,000 

569,469 

1,119,159 

46,522,970 

15,000,000 

15,371,463 

77,394,433 

r's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  177. 
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in  1827,  46,500,000  arable  acres  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  15,000,000  uncultivated, but 
capable  of  improvement,  being,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
two  acres  under  cultivation  to  each  inliabitaDt.  Tbe 
.  average  produce  of  each  cultivated  acre  may  be  laktn 
in  grain,  or  other  subsistence  equally  or  more  nutri- 
tious than  grain,  at  two  quarters.  The  total  amount 
of  the  subsistence  that  might  be  raised  in  the  forty-sii 
millions  of  acres  would  be  ninety-two  milliona  of 
quarters.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this  produce 
doubtless  is  consumed  by  the  horses,  which,  by  the 
latest  return,  amount  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  thon* 
sand  io  tbe  United  Empire  ;  and  Arthur  Young  cal- 
culates that  each  horse  consumes  as  much  food  ai 
eight  men,  or  about  eight  quarters,  a  quarter  to  each 
human  being  forming  the  average  consumptioa  for 
the  whole  year.  At  this  rate  the  horses  would  COI* 
sume  subsistence  to  about  tbe  amount  of  twelve  mit 
lions  of  quarters  a-year;  and  supposing  that  doi^ 
this  amount,  or  tweuty-four  millions  of  quarters  is 
quired  for  the  cows,  butciier-meat,  &c.  there 
still  remain  land  capable  of  producing  nearly  si 
millions  of  quarters  a-year,  at  the  very  moderate  raM 
of  two  quarters,  or  sixteen  bushels,  an  acre.  Thh 
would  maintain  nearly  three  times  the  present  popo^ 
lation  of  five-and-twenty  millions  in  the  United  Eub 
pire,  without  taking  into  view  the  probable  cultivt* 
tion  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  not 
yet  reclaimed,  or  the  probable  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, which,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  draifr 
ing,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  add  at  least  a  bllf 
to  the  assumed  estimate  of  two  quarters  or  four 
to  an  acre.     Nothing,  therefore,  seems  more 
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ble  than  to  hold  that  the  British  Isknds  coutain  with- 
I  tketnselves  the  meaus  of  tnaintainiug  in  comfort  at 
flfit  trijile  their  present  population  ;  and  consequent- 
',  ail  arguments  drawn  from  the  supposed  impossi- 
ilit7  of  adequately  maintaining  our  population  from 
U"  own  agricultural  produce,  or  of  the  inhabitants 
ion  approaching  the  limits  assigned  to  the  increas- 
Dg  subsistence,  are  perfectly  chimerical  and  absurd. 
Vhile,  OQ  the  other  hand,  these  facts  demonstrate  that 
i  leaet  triple  the  amount  of  subsistence  may  be  ex- 
racted  from  the  soil  of  the  British  Islands  than  is 
It  present  obtained,  and,  consequently,  triple  the  vent 
br  our  manufactures  obtained  in  the  home  market 
torn  that  which  is  at  present  afforded,  and  which 
•ven  now,  in  its  comparatively  infantine  stale,  takes 
>ff  a  hundred  millions  sterling  worth  of  our  home  fa- 
>rics>  being  double  the  amount  of  our  whole  foreign 
sports.  What,  therefore,  caa  be  so  unwise  as  to  run 
ifae  risk  of  injuring  an  interest  capable  of  such  prodi- 
pous  extension,  and  on  whicli  such  enormous  classes 
ire  dependent,  wliich  is,  withal,  entirely  witbin  our- 
;lvea,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  jealousy  or  ■ 
Ittack,  for  one  of  far  inferior  amount,  held  by  an  in- 
finitely more  precarious  teniu'e,  and  susceptible  of  a 
much  less  considerable  extension. 

But,  almost  boundless  as  is  the  capability  of  in- 
crease in  British  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  necessarily  liable  to  considerable  variations  of 
price,  and  that  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  seasons,  incident 
to  a  wet  and  unpropitious  climate,  must  frequently  oc- 
casion years  of  scarcity,  and  possibly,  at  times,  bring 
about  long-continued  want,  which  may  border  upon 
famine  if  the  resources  of  donnestic  agriculture  aloue 
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were  to  be  relied  on  hy  the  people.  It  i 
importance,  therefore,  that  some  means  Bbtnil 
to  provide  against  the  vicissitudes  of  pi 
culiarly  severe  to  a  dense  population,  to  whicl 
titudes,  and  more  especially  all  northern  latitu 
subject.  It  is  here  that  the  beneficial  effect 
present  Corn  Law  becomes  apparent ;  and  it  i 
operation  that  a  permanent  granary  is  provi 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  in  periods  when  tli 
supply  has,  from  unfavourable  seasons,  proy 
cient,  and,  when  but  for  its  operation,  no  s 
source  could  have  existed.  Under  the  press 
by  which  the  duty  on  foreign  grain,  so  hea^ 
amount  to  a  prohibition  when  wheat  is  betwti 
and  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  declines  rapidlj 
seventy-two  shillings  a  quarter  it  becomes  mei 
minal,  a  certain  reserve  of  foreign  grain  is  p 
in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  the  kingdom,  w 
once  becomes  available  in  the  event  of  prices  i 
that  level,  and  renders  it  almost  impossible, 
when  the  foreign  harbours  are  open,  for  them 
much  above  it.  Speculators  purchase  up  grai 
ly  on  the  contiuLiit  during  years  of  plenty,  ai 
them  in  the  British  bonded  warehoiises,  in  a 
tion  of  the  rise  of  prices  on  the  first  uufavoura 
son.  There  the  ample  store  lies  innocuous 
British  farmer  during  seasons  of  prosperity,  i 
aid  is  not  required  by  the  British  consumer ; 
sooner  does  the  expected  period  of  adversity 
than  it  issues  forth  in  vast  quantities  to  avert 
laraity,  and  diffuse  the  stream  of  plenty  throuf 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  realm. 
sSbrdtd  of  this  highly  importai 
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Law  during  the  last  three  months  of  1838,  in  the 
commencemtat  of  which  the  prices  rose  to  seventy 
shillings  a  quarter,  from  the  continued  rains  and  bad 
harvest  of  the  preceding  autumn,  but  were  immedi- 
ately checked  by  the  overflow  of  foreign  grain  from 
the  bonded  stores,  and  rapidly  reduced,  first  to  sixty- 
ax,  and  subsequently  to  sixty-two  shillings  a  quarter. 
And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that 
this  fortunate  effect  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
fhee  if  an  unrestricted  trade  in  com  had  existed ; 
and  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the  Com  Law,  and  the 
Com  Law  alone.  If  a  free  importation  of  grain  were 
permitted  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  these 
great  bonded  reservoirs  of  grain  in  the  British  har- 
bours  would  not  exist.  Food  would  be  provided  for 
a  large  part  of  our  population  by  the  foreign,  instead 
of  the  British  cultivators ;  the  temptation  of  sale,  at 
a  present  profit,  would  prove  irresistible  to  the  foreign 
importer  ;  and  the  British  warehouses  of  Dantzic 
irheat  would  be  emptied  as  rapidly  upon  the  first  rise 
rf  prices  as  the  barn-yards  of  the  British  cultivators. 
The  home  supply  being  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
foreign  proportionally  augmented,  the  average  supply 
would  just  be  about  equal  to  the  average  demand,  and 
no  reserve  store  would  be  accumulated  in  any  quarter 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  in  seasons  of  scar- 
dty.  But  while  a  free  importation  of  grain  could  not 
provide,  such  a  reserve  store,  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  cannot  be  provided  by  the  domestic  growers  in  the 
British  islands,  it  is  effectually  secured  by  the  present 
Com  Law;  which,  prohibiting  importation  in  ordinary 
seasons,  yet  permits  any  quantity  of  foreign  grain  to 
be  stored  up  in  our  bonded  warehouses,  and  thus  per- 
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mits  the  surplus  produce  of  the  continent,  in  years 
plenty,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  tbe  British  p 
pulation  in  periods  of  scarcity.  We  have  recent 
reaped  tbe  full  benefit  of  this  wise  provision;  sea 
city,  perhaps  famine,  were  staring  us  in  the  fan 
when  they  were  averted  by  the  fund  which  legl 
lative  wisdom  had  provided  ;  and,  while  the  mauufa 
turers  were  clamouring  for  a  repeal  of  tbe  Coi 
Laws,  they  were  indebted  to  those  verj"  laws,  and  I 
them  alone,  for  the  rescuing  of  themselves  an 
their  families  from  want  during  the  next  tweln 
months.  The  Roman  emperors,  aware  of  the  daugi 
arising  from  the  destruction  of  Italian  agricultun 
under  the  effects  of  unrestrained  foreign  importatiai 
were  careful  to  provide,  at  the  public  ox]>enge,  vh 
granaries  for  the  support  of  the  people  in  periods  I 
scarcity  ;  but  great  as  were  the  resources  at  the  con 
mand  of  the  Imperial  government,  they  often  prow 
inadequate  to  the  Herculean  task  of  purveying  to  tl 
wants  of  a  numerous  population.  That  which  tl 
power  of  the  emperor  strove  in  vain  to  effect,  the  wi 
dom  of  the  British  Legislature  has  effectually  obtail 
ed  ;  the  resources  of  the  state  are  no  longer  requin 
for  the  mighty  undertaking,  but  the  certain  purveyo 
even  for  five-and-twenty  millions  of  human  beings, 
found  in  the  enterprising  body  of  merchants  who 
the  desire  of  private  gain  has  led  into  the  paths ' 
public  good. 

The  four  years  terminating  with  1835  were  yea 
of  extraordinary,  it  may  be  almost  said,  unprecedenb 
agricultural  plenty.  I'he  harvests  during  this  whc 
j>eriod  were  so  fine,  that  not  only  was  the  agricull 
ral  produce  of  tlie  Brititnh  islands  adequate  to  ( 


laintenance  of  its  inhabitants,  but  the  accumulated 
^plu8  produce  of  each  of  these  years  was  stored  up, 
1  the  hopes  of  better  prices,  until,  in  the  year  1835, 
le  average  price  of  wheat  fell  to  thirty-uiue  shillings 
nd  eightpence  the  quarter  ;  considerably  lower  than 
had  been  for  sixty  years.  The  price  of  wheat  dur- 
Ig  all  these  periods  varied  from  forty  to  sixty  shil- 
ings  a  quarter;  and  as  the  highest  of  these  prices 
rag  greatly  below  that  at  which  foreign  grain  is  ad- 
litted  at  a  nominal  duty,  of  course,  there  was  no 
uportation   of  grain,  at  least,  for  home  consump* 
ion,  or  such  as  could  get  out  of  the  bonded  ware- 
bouses  ;    the  Corn   Laws    were    in    full    and  unre- 
tricted  operation,  and  the  nation  felt  euiphaticaUy 
>th  the  evils  and  benefits  arising  from  that  state  of 
kings.     This,  therefore,  was  a  period,  according  to 
le  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws,  when 
VDmercial  distress  should  have  been  most  severely  felt 
-when  the  stoppage  of  the  import  of  foreign  grain 
lould  have  proved  a  fatal  bar  to  the  progress  of  our 
BDufacturing  export ;  and  the  industry  of  our  ope- 
itives,  shackled  by  the  inability  of  foreign  cultivators 
I  purchase  their  commodity,  should  have  suffered  a 
ivere  and  accumulating  depression. 
Was  this  the  case  ?    Did  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  during  these  four  years,  progressively  de- 
dine  ?    Did  the  diminution  of  our  imports  indicate 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  own  agriculture,  and  the 
rtringent  exclusion  of  the  laws  for  its  ]>roteclion,  were 
q)erating  prejudicially  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
nation,  and  particularly  of  the  commercial  classes — 
d  did  the  progressive  falling  off  of  our  exports  show 
w  materially  our  commercial  prosperity  was  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  cultivators  to 
those  of  foreign  states  ?  Let  the  returns  for  these 
years  speak  for  themselves  :  they  require  no  com- 
ment.* 

Thus  it  appears  that,  so  far  from  our  exports  and 
imports  decreasing,  during  these  years  of  increasing 
domestic  agricultural  produce  and  stringent  Corn- 
Law  exclusion,  they  were  continually  increasing,  and 
that  immediately  after  wheat  had  been  at  the  unpre- 
cedented low  rate  of  398.  8d.  a-quarter,  our  exports 
had  reached  the  unparalleled  amount  of  L.  85,000,000, 
and  our  imports  of  L.  57*000,000. 

These  facts,  inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  advocates,  can  be  perfectly  explained 
upon  the  plainest  reasons  flowing  from  the  mutual 
dependence  of  every  class  in  society  upon  its  neigh- 
bour in  civilized  life.  When  agricultural  produce  is 
plentifully  raised  by  domestic  cultivators,  and  the 
price  is  in  consequence  low  while  the  produce  is  great, 
every  class  of  society  is  materially  and  simultaneous- 
ly benefited.  The  manufacturers,  the  shopkeepers, 
and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  towns,  feel  the  benefit  of 
this  state  of  matters  in  the  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tain the  necessaries  of  life.  An  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  their  earnings  can  thus  be  afforded  for  its 


Average  price  of 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Wheat  iH»r  Quarter 

•   1832     L.  65,026,000 

L.  44,586,000 

• 

58s.  8d. 

1833—      69,989,000 

45,952,000 

• 

52h.  nd. 

1834—      73,831,000 

49,362,000 

• 

468.  2(1 

1835—      78,376,000 

48,911,000 

• 

39s.  4<1. 

1836-<      85,229,000 

57,023,000 

• 

48&  10(1. 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  98;  and  Jacob's  Prices,  iii.  41. 
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gratifications.  If,  in  consequence  of  fine  seasons, 
the  quartern  loaf  falls  from  lenpence  to  seven- 
pence,  and  the  price  of  beef  from  ninepence  to  five« 
pence,  the  whole  difference  between  these  sums  re- 
mains at  the  disposal  of  the  consuming  classes  of  so- 
dcty.  Experience  proves  that  very  little  of  the 
iDoney  thus  saved  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  is  stored 
up  in  the  form  of  capital,  so  as  to  be  withdrawn  from 
drcolation.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  luxuries  or  conve- 
niences of  life.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  fine 
aeasons,  from  the  cheap  rate  of  provisions,  puts 
above  thirty  or  forty  millions  a-year  at  the  disposal  of 
the  consuming  classes  of  society,  nine-tenths  at  least 
of  which  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  one  fine  autumnal 
month  would  at  once  bring  round  the  manufactures 
of  this  country,  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression  to 
comparative  affluence.  Adam  Smith  was  nevermore 
correct  than  when  he  said,  that  the  home  trade  of 
every  country  is  worth  all  the  foreign  trade  put  to- 
gether. 

Nor  is  it  a  less  important  effect  of  such  seasons  of 
agricultural  plenty  upon  the  manufacturing  interests, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  quickened  incitement  to 
industry  which  thus  exists,  is  felt  at  home,  and  that 
not  only  is  but  little  of  it  shared  with  foreign  states, 
bnt  the  ruinous  drain  upon  the  metallic  treasures  of 
the  country  is  completely  stopped.  This  is  a  matter, 
as  recent  experience  has  proved,  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  All  classes  of  society  being  at  their  ease 
in  80  far  as  stibsistence  is  concerned,  there  is  an  uni- 
versal disposition  to  accommodate,  to  expand  rather 


Ui 
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than  contract  purchases,  and  to  extend  rather  than  di- 
minish credit.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things,  ii 
8  comniercial  community,  dependent  almost  entirelf 
upon  that  most  sensitive  of  created  things,  credit,  is 
incalculable.  Bankers,  finding  their  profitable  trans- 
actions daily  increasing,  and  a  general  feeling  of  se- 
curity pervading  ail  classes,  become  liberal  in  their  ad- 
vances ;  and  hence  the  universal  prosperity  which, 
immediately  ensues.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these 
causes,  operating  for  four  or  five  successive  years,  that 
in  epite  of  all  the  paralysis  to  credit,  which  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  period  resulted  from  reform  agi- 
tation, not  only  was  Government  enabled  to  remit 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  about  six  millions  sterling ; 
but  the  revenue,  so  far  from  exhibiting,  as  it  now  doee,  a 
considerable  deficit,  showed  a  surplus,not  large  indeed, 
but  still  perceptible,  of  from  five  hundred  thousand  to 
a  million  sterling  a-year.* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  effect  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  that  it  thus  effectually  prevents  tbat 
ruinous  export  of  the  precious  metals  to  foreign  state* 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  so  extremely  de-  i 
trimental  to  all,  but  especially  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  empire.  The  necessaries  of  life  being  ex- 
tremely cheap  at  home,  there  is  no  drain  of  specie  to 
purchase  subsistence  abroad,  and  thus  our  export 
trade,  how  great  soever,  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
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ihose  countries,  and  for  those  articles  for  which  the 
aport  of  our  manufactures  only  is  required  ;  the 
vinous  exchange  of  specie  for  imported  grain  being 
Itopped,  mercantile  speculation  takes  the  more  natu- 
ral and  salutary  direction  of  exchanging  the  luxuries 
tf  British  manufacture  for  the  luxuries  of  foreign 
jrowth  ;  and  thus,  while  the  home  market  is  rendered 
unple  by  the  vast  surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lonsumers,  the  foreign  trade  is  rendered  at  once  safe 
md  productive,  by  being  turned  into  channels  which 
ixchange  production  against  production,  not  gold 
against  grain. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  the  nations  from  whom  w« 
mport  grain  will  not  receive  in  return  our  raanufac* 
ures,  and  will  take  nothing  but  gold  in  exchange  for 
heir  grain  ;  whereas  those  from  whom  we  import 
uxuries  that  we  do  not  ourselves  raise,  are  quite  wil- 
ling to  take  our  mauufactures.  Who  are  the  nations 
torn  whom  we  must  purchase  grain  ?  Being  a  bulky 
irticle,  it  will  not  bear,  unless  the  prices  are  extrava- 
g;antly  high,  sea-carriage  from  any  great  distance  ; 
md  we  must,  therefore,  draw  our  supplies  from  the 
neighbouring  states.  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the  south- 
tm  provinces  of  Russia,  constitute  the  great  granaries 
from  which  our  foreign  supplies  have  always  been 
derived  ;  and  from  which,  in  particular,  during  the 
great  scarcity  of  1838,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
important  subsistence  was  obtained.  But  these  states 
will  not  take  our  manufactures  off  our  hands,  nor 
Would  they  do  so  even  if  we  were  to  repeal  our  Corn 
fLaws.  The  reason  is  obvious.  They  are  actuated  by 
an  indelible  jealousy  of  our  manufacturing  greatness  ; 

id  they  are  under  the  influence  of  men  who  are  de- 


termined,  at  all  hazards,  to  rival  us  in  those  indiiatri 
establisbm^Dts  in  which  we  have  so  long  taken  tl 
lead,  but  in  which  they  think  they  can  now,  by  a  rigi 
system  of  exclusion,  effectually  extinguish  our  sups 
riority.  Of  this  they  have  given  a  decisive  proof  1 
the  vital  point  of  the  navigation  laws  ;  for  wh3i 
we,  seventeen  years  ago,  repealed  those  laws, 
thereby  seriously  injured  our  own  commercial  nvff 
employed  in  the  intercourse  with  these  states,  (bej 
have  not  only  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  duties  oi 
any  one  branch  of  British  produce,  but  have  gone  n 
continually  increasing  them ;  so  that  our  exports  (i 
the  northern  states  of  Europe  are  now  less  than  tlie^ 
were  eight-aiid-thirty  yeara  ago.  They  would  wit 
lingly  establish,  indeed,  a  reciprocity  treaty  in  reganl 
to  grain  as  they  did  i  n  regard  to  shipping ;  that  is  ta 
eay,  they  will  admit  our  grain  ou  the  same  terms  U) 
which  we  admit  their  grain.  Hut  will  they  establis 
a  treaty  admitting  our  cotton  and  iron  goods  withoi 
duty,  in  consideration  of  oiu-  admitting  their  gr^ 
without  duty  ?  Let  the  Prusso-Germanic  Lea£ 
form  the  answer,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  t] 
English  having  taken  off  ail  the  restrictions  on  tl 
entrance  of  foreign  shipping  into  their  harbours,  Pn] 
sia  imposed  a  discriminating  duty  ou  every  articlei 
British  manufacture,  which  practically  amounted  I 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  countries,  ou  the  other  hand,  with  whom  \ 
carry  on  a  great  commercial  trade  in  mutual  luxurie 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  East  Indies,  Brazj 
Australia,  Canada,  Turkey,  Italy.  &c.  are  actuated  I 
no  such  jealousy  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  : 
by  no  such  political  hostility  or  commercial  rivalry) 
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for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  lie  in  a  different  lati- 
imde  from  ourselves,  and  consequently  their  industry 
10  directed  to  totally  different  objects.     Our  cotton 
0dA  iron  establishments  are  no  subjects  of  jealousy  to 
them ;  for  they  are  intent  upon  the  production  of 
vheat  or  cotton,  of  tea  or  sugar,  of  wine  or  fruits,  of  oil 
or  spices,  of  coffee  or  tobacco.  The  greater  or  m  ore  pros- 
perous our  manufactures  are,  the  better  for  them  ;  be- 
canse  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  the  manufactur- 
ed articles  they  required  from  Europe  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  secure  a  larger  vent 
ibr  their  own  produce.     Hence  these  distant  nations 
impose  hardly  any  duties  upon  our  manufactures,  but 
tfaey  take  them  off  our  hands  as  largely  as  we  can  fur- 
nish them  ;  whereas  the  European  states,  from  whom 
we  are  compelled  to  buy  grain,  being  in  the  same  la- 
titude with  ourselves,  and  actuated  by  national  or  com- 
joerrial  jealousy,  cannot  be  induced  by  any  conside- 
ration to  relax  their  enormous  duties  upon  all  our  ma- 
nofoctured  articles.     And  of  such  vital  importance  is 
this  consideration  in  the  present  question,  and  so  vast 
its  effect  upon  our  manufacturing  exports  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  that  while  every  inhabitant  of 
America,  as  already  shown,  consumes  nineteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  worth  of  British  manufactures, — 
of  the  West  Indies,  three  pounds  ten  shillings'  worth, 
— and  of  Australia,  eleven  pounds'  worth, — every  in- 
habitant of  Prussia  takes  off  only  threepence  worth 
of  British  manufactures,  and  of  Russia  only  sixpence 
worth  !     And  this  is  the  reason  why  a  great  export 
of  our  manufactures,  in  seasons  of  agricultural  plenty, 
and  corresponding  import  of  luxuries,  is  attended  with 
no  drain  upon  the  banks,  and  no  shake  to  commercial 
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credit ;  while  a  great  importation  of  foreign  gra 
consequent  on  a  bad  season,  being  necessarily  paid  f 
in  specie,  is  immediately  attended  with  both  tbe  o 
and  the  other. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  tbe  bad  seasons  that  have  0 
curred  since  1836,  which  have  led  for  a  considerah 
time  to  a  practical  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  ii 
mense  importation  of  foreign  grain,  and  see  wfaettu 
experience  has  proved  the  residts  which  the  oppa 
nents  of  the  Corn  Laws  uniformly  anticipate  from  tl 
large  importation  of  grain,  and  whether  it  would  t 
safe  for  the  nation,  especially  with  reference  to  i| 
commercial  interest,  to  go  on  permanently  with  tba 
system  of  importation  of  foreign  grain,  which  wa 
forced  upon  us  by  the  bad  harvests  of  1 838  and  1889 

The  harvest  of  1836  first  broke  in  upon  the  loni 
train  of  6ne  seasons.  The  rains  in  the  antuinu  c 
that  year,  as  every  body  recollects,  especially  in  Scot 
land,  were  incessant ;  the  prices,  in  consequence,  roa 
considerably  ;  and  although  the  harvest  of  1837  WB 
somewhat  better,  yet  those  of  1838  and  1839  werea 
deficient  as  to  have  given  the  nation  a  full  spccimE 
of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  an  unrcstrictt 
trade  in  grain.  The  harvests  of  the  former  of  thei 
years  were  so  very  bad,  that  the  prices  rose  rapidl 
till  the  beginning  of  December  1838,  when  the  pot 
were  opened,  and  immediately  such  a  prodigious  i 
luge  of  foreign  grain  was  admitted,  that,  as  is  wt 
known,  upwards  of  six  millions  in  sovereigns  ' 
drawn  out  of  the  bank  to  pay  for  it;  and  altbouj 
the  prices  are  now  not  so  high,  in  consequence  of  tl 
harvest  of  1839  being  not  quite  so  disastrous,  yet  tin 
are  still  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  a  very  j 
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ition  in  grain,  and  a  large  importation  into  the 
warehouses.  The  average  price  of  the  week 
iith  March  1840,  being  sixty  shillings  and 
>ence  a  quarter  for  wheat,  and  twenty-five  shil- 
id  twopence  for  oats — prices  which,  though  not 
lough  to  admit  the  free  issue  of  grain  from  the 
warehouses,  are  yet  sufficient  to  have  kept  up 
speculation  in  grain  stored  in  these  warehouses, 
isequently  drained  away,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
of  the  country.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
Vide-spread  commercial  depression.  The  manu- 
ig  distress  which  had  existed  for  the  last  two 
;hough  not  accompanied  with  the  general  pa- 
he  great  disaster  of  1825,  has  been  far  more 
to  general  industry,  and  felt  far  more  acute- 
le  productive  classes  of  the  community.  There 
an  acquainted  with  commerce,  in  any  of  the 
ommercial  emporiums  of  the  kingdom,  who 
ibt  that  this  has  been  the  case,  and  that  ever 
ring  18379  has  been  a  period  of  almost  uninter- 
md  wide-spread  commercial  embarrassment.  To 
igaged  in,  or  connected  with  commercial  pur- 
11  proof  of  this  is  unhappily  superfluous.  To 
ho  are  not,  a  glance  at  the  instructive  returAs 
lote,  will  amply  demonstrate  how  seriously  the 
1  resources  have  been  impaired  by  the  combi- 
3f  an  extensive  importation^f  foreign  grain, 
mmercial  distress  during  the  last  three  disas- 
ears.* 

,  admitting  that  the  commercial  crash  in  Ame- 
the  close  of  1836  and  beginning  of  1837,  was 

♦  Deficit,  1837,  .  L.   726,000 

1838,  .  440,000 

1839,  .  1,512,000 
ipers,  Feb.  14,  1840. 

II.  Ff 


the  iinmeiliate  canst;  oftbc  great  commercial  sufTerii 
of  the  year  1837  in  the  British  islands;  what  ia 
that  has  occaxioned  the  far  greater  aod  far  longer  wii 
spread  distress  of  1838  and  1839?  Kvidently,  ti 
great  drain  of  specie  in  the  end  of  1838  and  sprui 
of  1839.  amounting  to  above  six  millions  sterlja 
which  took  place  for  the  importation  of  foreign  grai 
Every  farthing's  worth  of  this  grain  had  to  be  p*~^ 
chased  in  specie,  for  such  was  the  effect  of  the  onerc 
duties  on  British  manufactures  in  Russia  and  Pnu 
sia,  that  the  holders  of  grain  would  take  no  partof 
its  price  in  British  manufactures.  The  result  vatj 
that  the  drain  set  in  so  severely  upon  the  Bank 
England  for  specie  to  carry  ou  this  lucrative  trade  in 
foreign  grain,  tliat  the  stock  of  bullion  and  specie 
their  coffers  was  reduced  in  a  few  months  from  eight 
millions  live  hundred  thousand,  to  two  millions  fint 
hundred  thousand  sovereigns — that  to  avert  baob 
niptcy,  they  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  ripe 
a  credit  with  the  Bank  of  France,  ia  order  to  provit 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  incessant  demai 
for  cash  at  their  establishment ;  and  that  betwa 
the  immediate  advances  for  grain,  and  the  repaymei 
of  the  sums  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  France,  ni 
less  than  ten  mil/ions  sterling  in  specie  bas  been  draw 
from  this  country  within  less  than  fifteen  months. 

The  effects  of  Uiis  prodigious  drain  have  been  fel 
with  extreme  severity  in  every  part  of  the  clvilis 
world.  At  home  it  immediately  compelled  the  BaDi 
to  take  defensive  measures  for  iheir  own  securil 
both  by  restricting  the  circulation,  and  more  effectual 
drawing  in  their  advances  to  other  Banks,  and  di 
count   of    bills.     All    other    banking    establishtneni 
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iroughout  the  country,  of  course,  immediately  fol- 
iwed  the  example.  Money  quickly  became  scarce  ; 
■redit  wasabridged  or  suspended;  baukruptcies  speedi- 
f  followed  among  the  least  opulent  portion  of  the 
radiDg  community,  and  that  universal  distrust  and 
axiety  ensued  which  is  at  once  the  consequence  and 
le  cause  of  public  distress. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  effects 
irere  still  more  disastrous.  The  British  merchants, 
Iriven  to  extremities  themselves,  were  obliged  to  de- 
land  payment  from  their  American  correspondents 
of  the  large  balances  due  to  them  since  the  year  1837  ; 
flie  United  States  Bank — the  National  Bank  of  Ame- 
— stopped  payment  ;  every  banking  establish- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  followed  the  example ; 
ind  although  those  of  New  York  contrived  to 
Ivoid  coming  to  that  extremity,  yet  they  have 
tone  so  only  by  refusing  credit,  and  thence  innume- 
ible  bankruptcies. — The  almost  total  destruction  of 
.merican  credit  has  shaken  that  of  even  the  greatest 
ipitalists  at  home,  while  the  inability  of  a  large  por> 
OQ  of  the  American  consumers,  to  continue  their 
onted  purchases,  has  seriously  affected  the  demand 
r  our  manufacturing  industry  among  our  best  cus- 
omers — who  heretofore  have  taken  above  twelve  mil- 
Ions'  wortli  of  our  manufactui'ed  produce  annually  oflF 
hands,  being  now  unable  to  take  more  than  half 
Ibat  amount.* 

These  results,  occurring  within  the  short  period  of 

•  Exports  to  United  States : — 

1835,  .         L.10,56B,*55  1837,         ,         L.4,605,2S5 

1836,  .  1  a,4.25,6l)+  I S38,         .  7,585,760 
-Parliamentary  Pspers,  a7th  May  1S40. 
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eiglit  yean,  and  illustrating  the  opposite  effects  of 
system  which  they  decry  and  that  for  \Fhich  Ihej 
contend,  are  decisive  against  the  arguments  of  the  o\ 
poncnls  of  agricultural  protection.  In  the  first  foot 
years  are  to  be  seen  plentiful  harvests,  abundance 
provisions,  a  rigid  exclusion  of  foreign  importatioDj 
accompanied  by  the  very  highest  degree  of  comraeN 
cial  and  niaunfacturing  prosperity.  In  the  latter,  a 
forcible  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  occasioned  by  the 
badness  of  the  seasons,  which  opened  the  ports — an 
immense  importation  of  foreign  grain,  and  the  fidlest 
experiment,  npon  a  large  scale,  of  the  effects  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  a  free  importation  of  subsistence. 
The  consequences  have  been  high  prices — a  geniMTiI 
depression  of  the  home  market  for  our  manufactures — 
commercial  distress  unsurpassed  even  in  this  age  of 
vicissitudes,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  we  would  figure  to  ourselves,  therefore,  what  must. 
be  the  result  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  have 
hut  to  imagine  the  commercial  state  0^1838  aiw/ 183ft 
perpetuated  amongst  its.  We  have  only  to  figure  sil 
or  eight  millions  of  specie  a-year  drained  annuallj 
from  the  nation  to  purcliase  foreign  grain — tbi 
screw  perpetually  applied  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  currency  in  order  to  enable  them  to  withstnnd 
this  pressure, — every  subordinate  bank  in  the  king- 
dom contracting  their  issues  and  pressing  their  custo- 
mers for  payment  of  tlie  balances  or  bills  due  by 
them — distress  and  anxiety  uuiveraal  among  the  trad- 
ing classes — tlie  revenue  constantly  falling  from  the 
progressive  decline  of  exports  and  imports — and  new 
taxes  upon  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life  imposed  oi 
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reatened,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  yawning  deficits  of 
e  Exchequer,  and  we  shall  have  a  lively  picture  of 
e  blessings  which  we  may  anticipate  from  the  com- 
ete  realization  of  all  the  projects  of  the  opponents  of 
e  Com  Laws.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  these  antici- 
itions  are  chimerical  or  exaggerated  :  they  have  been 
alized  to  the  letter  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
^0  years ;  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  the  anti-Corn* 
aw  clamourers  have  been  reduced  to  bankruptcy ; 
indreds  of  thousands  of  the  multitude  whom  they 
rove  to  delude  have  been  landed  in  the  workhouse. 
It  is  no  answer  to  these  observations  to  say,  that 
commercial  crisis  like  that  of  ISSQ^  though  it  was 
mbtless  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  the  preceding 
lar,  which  caused  all  the  specie  to  be  drained  out  of 
e  country  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  grain,  is  not 

be  considered  as  a  natural  or  necessary  attendant 
K)n  a  free  trade  in  corn  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  would  take  off  our  duties  on  foreign  grain,  those 
antries  would  take  off  their  duties  on  British  ma* 
ifactures  ;  and  that  thus  the  commerce,  beneficial  to 
th  sides,  would  take  place  by  an  exchange  of  com- 
3dities,  without  that  excessive  drain  on  specie  which 
s  recently  been  felt  as  so  distressing.  Before  the 
ponents  of  the  Com  Laws  have  a  right  to  (zssume 
at  such  will  be  the  case,  they  are  bound  to  show 
at  a  similar  relaxation  of  foreign  duties,  in  return 
r  British  concessions,  has  takeii  'place  in  regard  to 
lier  articles  where  the  reciprocity  system  has  been 
ed.  Has  experience  proved  that  this  has  been  the 
3e  ?  We  repealed  the  Navigation  law,  and  establish- 

the  reciprocity  system  in  February  1823*  Have 
e  of  the  nations,  benefited  by  that  great  change> 


relaxed  a  single  iota  of  their  duties  tiputi  our  iimm 
factures  ?  Have  they  not  all,  on  the  contrary,  14 
creased  them,  insomuch  that  the  nations,  who  bavi 
been  benefited  the  most  largely  in  their  shipping  bj 
our  concessions,  have  contrived  almost  entirely  to  e 
terminate  oar  exports  in  manufactures  to  their  people.* 
We  introduced  the  free-trade  system,  and  lowered  tin 
duties  on  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  foreign  mauii.. 
facture — on  French  silks,  French  clock8,French  win% 
foreign  fruits,  and  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  foreiga 
manufacture.  Have  they,  in  a  single  instance,  relas. 
ed  one  shilling  of  their  duties  upon  our  goods,  in  whjcb 
we  have  the  advantage  of  them,  and  in  regard  tft 
which,  consequently,  a  real  reciprocity  might  bees* 
tablished  ?  Not  one. — What  ground,  therefore,  : 
there  for  supposing  that  the  same  men,  who  have  ob- 
stinately refused  for  seventeen  years  to  make  even  tha 
smallest  relaxation  of  their  duties  on  British  maaiip 
factured  produce,  in  consequence  of  our  prostrating 
the  safeguards  of  British  industry  at  their  feet,  areto 
make  any  change  in  their  system,  hitherto  so  steadi^ 
adhered  lo,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  corn  trade? 
And  would  it  not  be  well  to  see  some  realization  of 
our  expectations  of  n  reduction  of  duties  on  Briti^ 
manufactured  goods,  in  return  for  our  repeal  of  tlw 
Navigation  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  the  free* 

*  The  unmefliate  effect  of  the  Pnusian  Commercial  Leogne  * 
the  total  excljisioD  bom  the  tmrbours  of  the  league  of  foreign  eoHi 
und  commoDer  mamitaclurus,  of  which  h  complete  monopoly  Iiwba 
(Teated  in  favour  of  the  home  produce.  The  protectjng  duty  U 
high  na  to  prevent  importation.  It  has  gradually  aupplanttsd  nw 
of  the  coarser  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Geniian  inaiketa,  mtm 
cases  where  the  difference  of  price  and  quality  is  considembly  in 
vour  of  British  gauds.  The  shifting  t)f  the  demand  from  the  forel 
'e  fabrics  is  cvrrywherecoTispiciious, — fiowiing'i  Report, 
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rade  system,  before  we  adventure  upon  the  more 
perilous  and  decisive  step  of  placing  the  national  sub- 
astence  in  their  hands  ? 

The  cause  is  perfectly  apparent  which  has  hitherto 
prevented,  and  will  continue  to  prevent,  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  from  making  the  smal- 
lest relaxation  in  their  burdens  on  British  manufac- 
tured produce,  In  return  for  any  concessions  we  have 
made,  or  may  make  to  them.  Being  situated  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude  with  ourselves,  their  manufactur- 
ed productions  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  ours, 
and  they  are  all  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
EJTal  us  in  every  department  of  mechanical  skill. 
Though  considerably  behind  our  manufacturers  in 
many  important  particulars,  especially  in  the  amount 
or  price  of  fuel  at  their  command,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery  which  th^y  can  obtain,  yet  there  are 
other  respects  in  which  they  have  decidedly  the  ad- 
vantage ;  among  which,  the  water-power  in  some 
places,  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  others,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  trades-unions  and  strikes  in  all,  are  some 
if  the  most  conspicuous.  Their  rulers,  therefore, 
ire  persuaded,  that,  by  continuing  the  prohibitive 
ystem  for  ten  or  twenty  years  longer,  they  will  be 
ible  completely  to  rival  British  manufacturing  skill ; 
vbereas,  by  opening  the  doors  of  free  competition  just 
low,  immediate  ruin  of  their  numerous  and  promising 
»tablishments  would  ensue.  Their  governments  are 
lioroughly  imbued  with  the  same  principles;  they 
xmsider  the  prohibitory  system  as  having  been  the 
inrsery  which  raised  British  manufacturing  industry 
0  its  present  pitch-  of  greatness ;  and  to  the  extent 
nd  grandeur  of  British  manufactures,  they  justly  as- 
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cribe  the  political  pre-eminence  which  this  country 
has  long  enjoyed.  Regarding,  ad  they  do^  commem 
and  manufactures  as  the  bases  of  national  wealth,  they 
are  fixed  in  their  determination  to  admit  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  system  destined  for  their  protection 
No  relaxation  or  abandonment  of  British  duties  on 
foreign  grain,  would  induce  them  for  one  moment  to 
diminish  their  duties  on  British  manufactures.  Thdr 
principle  is,  that  agriculture  can  stand  upon  its  own 
basis ;  but  that  manufSactures,  especially  before  th^ 
have  attained  their  full  maturity,  require  the  foete^  ^ 
ing  encouragement  of  fiscal  protection.  We  have  seen 
this  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  France,  the 
government  of  which  has  never  taken  off  an3rthiDg 
worth  mentioning,  in  the  duties  on  British  manufac- 
tures, although  we  have  reduced  the  duties  on  their 
wines  above  fifty  per  cent. 

But  farther,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  only  effect  of 
abolishing  the  protecting  duty  on  corn  would  be,  even 
if  they  did  consent  to  take  our  manujactures^  to  trans- 
fer the  purchase  of  these  manufactures  from  home 
growers  of  grain  to  foreign  growers,  without  making 
any  addition  to  the  sutn-total  of  the  demand  for  the 
manufacturing  produce  of  the  nation  ?  If  the  annual 
consumption  of  grain  by  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  is  thirty  millions  of  quarters,  which  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  mark,  and  that  for  some 
years  prior  to  the  disastrous  harvest  of  1838,  this 
amount  has  been  yearly  raised  by  the  agricultural  cul- 
tivators of  the  united  empire,  what  benefit  would  ac- 
crue to  the  British  manufacturers  by  having  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  half,  or  a  third  of  this  produce  transfer- 
red from  British  to  foreign  growers  ?     Would  their 
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wdition  be  improved — would  the  market  for  their 
roduce  be  increased — if,  instead  of  the  whole  thirty 
lillions  being  raised  by  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
Dd  Ireland,  a  third  of  it  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
imiers  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  ?  Would  not  the 
Hmer  set  of  cuUi%'ators,  our  own  fellow-countrymen 
Dd  brethren,  be  as  much  injured  as  the  latter,  our 
Hens  and  enemies,  would  be  benefited  ? 
'  But  the  case  is  infinitely  stronger  than  this  ;  for 
lie  preceding  comparison  proceeds  on  the  supposition, 
bat  the  "  new  world"  of  agricultural  cultivators  who 
re  to  be  "  called  into  existence"  on  the  continent,  to 
Bpply  the  race  of  the  old  cultivators  exterminated  in 
lie  British  islands,  will  consume  as  large  a  portion  of 
b'itish  manufactures,  as  their  predecessors  who  uow 
lourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Tay,  or  the 
ibannon.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  effect 
sn  take  place  ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
ny  extension  of  the  market  for  our  manufactures,  in 
goDsequence  of  the  enlarged  growth  of  grain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Volga,  would  be  a  perfect 
irifle  in  comparison  of  that  which  would  he  lost  by 
lie  cessation  of  the  production  of  graiu  to  the  same 
unount  in  the  British  islands.  The  great  consuinp- 
]on  of  our  manufactures  in  the  home  market,  has  been 
nring  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  affluence,  and 
lOinfort,  by  the  working-classes,  for  many  centuries  ; 
ind  at  least  as  many  centuries,  and  as  much  freedom 
ind  prosperity,  will  be  requisite  to  bring  the  Polish 
HT  Russian  peasants  to  a  similar  level,  or  capacity  of 
injoyment.  Artificial  wants  among  the  masses  of  the 
Kople,  are  of  the  slowest  possible  growth,  even  in  the 
ilOHt  favoured  circumstances.     To  suppose  that  they 


will  ever  extend  to  any  considerable  degree  under  tl 
present  villanage  system  of  Poland  and  Russia,  is,  i 
all  absurdities,  the  most  extravagant.  The  ide 
that  a  Polish  peasant,  who  now  lakes  nothing  I 
rye-bread  and  water,  who  inhabits  a  clay-built  cotta 
with  an  earthen  floor,  and  is  clothed  in  the  i 
woollens  of  his  own  country,  is  to  replace  or  compi 
sate  the  loss  of  the  Norfolk,  the  East  Lothian,  or  U| 
Carse  of  Gowrie  farmer  in  the  consumption  of  Britia 
manufactures,  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  No  man  dot 
alive  would  see  any  material  change  in  the  habits  i 
the  Polish  or  Ukraine  peasants,  or  in  the  amount  ( 
our  exports  for  their  consumption.  Whatever  i 
gained  by  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  into  th 
British  harbours,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  cult 
vators,  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  i 
Husaian  landholders,  and  they  would  expend  it  upd 
the  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  or  the  disa 
pation  of  Paris  or  Naples,  leaving  scarce  a  perceptibi 
fraction  to  be  diverted  to  the  encouragement  of  Bt 
tish  industry. 

A  zealous  anti-corn-law  advocate,  Dr  Bowrinj 
has,  in  the  course  of  his  late  mission  from  Goven 
ment  to  examine  into  the  effect  of  the  Prusso-Geii 
manic  League,  collected  information  of  the  most  t 
cisive  tendency  against  the  probability  of  the  frea 
corn  trade  opening  any  considerable  market  for  l 
manufacturing  industry  among  the  agricultural  in 
habitants  of  the  corn-growing  countries.  From 
evidence  be  has  obtained,  it  appears  that  the  peasao 
of  the  states  adjoining  the  Baltic  consume  so  Iitt 
manufactures  of  any  kind,  that  very  little  is  to  I 
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iren  by  the  freest  liberty  of  exporting  Bri- 
ifactures  to  them.* 

le  policy  of  Britain,  therefore,  both  in  regard 
rce  and  agriculture,  is  clearly  marked  out. 
s  in  three  great  maxims ;  agricultural  pro- 
>  secure  the  independence  and  support  the 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  create 
*  wealth  in  the  heart  of  the  empire ;  colonial 
^ment,  to  afford  a  vent  for  its  growing  num- 
extend  the  market  for  its  manufacturing  in- 
1  quarters  where  no  rivalry  to  that  in  the 
bhe  empire  is  to  be  dieaded ;  and  the  main- 
f  a  powerful  navy,  at  once  to  form  the  high- 
>ss  the  deep,  which  are  necessary  to  cement 
us  parts  of  this  immense  dominion,  and 
lequate  protection  and  security  to  its  remote 
cies.  To  assert  that  these  principles,  so  ob- 
^commended,  both  by  principle  and  experi- 

insure  a  permanent  or  even  a  lengthened 

to  so  vast  an  empire,  would  be  to  go  farther 

lan  foresight  can  venture  on  the  chequered 

futurity  ;  and  he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who 

>erceive  that  a  dominion  so  wide-spread  and 

must  be  subject  to  causes  of  vicissitude  and 
:  danger,  increasing  yearly  with  its  extension. 

Great  Britain.   State  of  Prasso-Gennan  League.   France, 
•nsumedy 

ad,  17.1  lbs.  3.9  lbs.  4.3  lbs. 

1      —  ^  of  an  ounce. 

22      —  16}  lbs.  .         13J  — 

goods,         9.2   —  4.35  — 

4      —     .  1.67  — 

Q  cloth,        5}  ells.  2.17  ells. 

10|  tons,  1 J  tons. 

Bowring*8  Report  on  Prusso- Germanic  League,  26, 29» 
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and  which  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  pru- 
dence and  foresight  on  the  part  of  its  Government  can 
for  any  considerable  period  avert     But  this  much 
may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  it  is  thus  that 
the  obvious  duty  to  themselves  and  mission  of  (be 
British  race  in  the  world,  can  alone  be  reconciled; 
that  when  their  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  Nataie 
has  been  performed,  and  they  are  to  give  place  to 
future,  and,  perhaps,  greater  actors  on  the  stage,  it  is 
thus  that  a  foundation  will  best  be  laid  for  retire- 
ment with  dignity  from  the  scene ;  that,  with  least 
suffering  and  most  gloay,  the.  transition  will  be  effect- 
ed  to  a  stationary  or  declining  condition,  and  the 
best  preparation  made,  in  the  discharge  of  present  duty, 
for  the  final  advent  of  the  inevitable  hour ! 


i 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  THE  FUTURE  INCREASE  OF  MANKIND. 

ARGUMENT. 

Mode  in  which  the  intentions  of  Nature  in  regard  to  the  Increase  and  Des- 
laj  of  Mankind  are  carried  into  effect — Analogy  between  the  changing  desires 
rftbe  Indindoal  and  those  of  the  SpecieS'^-Progressive  changes  in  society  which 
wmk  oat  the  same  system  in  the  social  world — Rapid  increase  in  early  times 
»-GndaaI  retardation  as  society  advances — And  ultimate  stationary  condition 
ii  its  last  ages— Exemplified  from  the  history  of  all  nations — Grounds  for  dis- 
pdKog  all  alarms  on  the  subject  of  the  over-increase  of  Mankind— Origin  of 
tilt  prevailing  errors  on  this  subject— From  overlooking  the  progress  in  human 
affidn— Examples  of  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  world  at  this  time 
^Cipacities  of  increase,  existing  in  the  world  at  this  time,  for  the  future 
gimrtb  of  Mankind — In  Asia,  America,  Europe,  and  Australia — Progressive  in- 
cnm  io  the  fertility  of  the  Globe— Boundless  capability  of  yielding  food  which 
tfaeoeean  contains— Growth  of  a  New  Continent  from  the  Coral  Islands  of  the 
Sooth  Seas  .No  dangers,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  from  over-increase  in  any 
qurter  of  the  Globe— Moral  doctrines  of  Mankind— Provision  for  the  spread 
ofmHisation  from  the  power  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  the  spread  of  the  Anglo- 
Sucm  race  in  Transmarine  Regions— -Moving  power  of  the  one  is  the  passion 
br  eonquest— In  the  other  the  desire  for  Colonization— Which  springs  from 
Demoeratic  Feeling — Adaptation  of  these  two  moving  powers  to  the  great  des- 
tinieithey  are  ultimately  to  work  out-^Approach  of  the  diffusion  of  Christiani- 
ty orer  the  Globe  by  these  means —General  conclusion. 

In  concluding  the  review  of  the  principles  of  human 
increase,  it  is  natural  to  look  forward  to  the  future, 
—to  consider  the  probable  destiny  of  the  species  in  dis- 
tant ages  ;  and,  from  the  examination  of  past  history, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  are  likely  to 
regulate  the  progress  of  population  in  the  remote  pe- 
riods of  the  world.  If  such  speculations  are  of  little 
practical  moment,  they  are  not  on  that  account  the 
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less  interesting.     The  highest  privil^;e  of  man  is  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  Nature ;  and  they  take  a  li- 
mited view  of  philosophy,  who  seek  to  confine  it  to 
subjects  of  immediate  application.     To  examine  tbe 
intentions  of  Providence  wherever  manifested ;  to  J 
trace  the  marks  of  its  system  amidst  the  confusion  of  ^ 
human  affairs ;  to  observe  the  subjection  of  paarion 
to  the  guidance  of  Supr^ne  Wisdom,  is  the  noUert 
employment  of  the  soul.     ^  Homo  autem  ortus  est  id . 
mundum  contemplandum,  imitandum  que,  hand  qui* 
dem  perfectus,  sed  quidem  particula  perfect!.^ 

In  the  physical  world,  the  laws  of  Nature  are  en- 
forced by  the  permanent  qualities  of  matter,  and  the 
order  of  the  universe  remains  for  ever  undisturbed  by 
the  agency  of  animated  beings*  From  the  time  when 
the  shepherds  of  Cbaldea  first  watched  the  movenients 
of  the  starry  firmament,  till  the  period  when  the 
theory  of  astronomy  was  finally  completed  by  New- 
ton and  La  Place,  tbe  same  order  and  perfection  have 
prevailed  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  each  has  per- 
formed in  silence  its  immeasurable  course.  But  in 
human  affairs,  the  intentions  of  Nature  are  obscured 
by  the  weakness,  or  perverted  by  the  crimes  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  intrusted.  To  whatever 
cause,  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  this  world  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  not  only 
chequers  the  life  of  every  individual  with  joy  and  sor- 
row, but  blends  the  history  of  the  species  with  pro- 
sperity and  disaster. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  in  the  moral 
world,  the  order  and  beauty  which  reigns  in  the 
material.     The  intervention  of  passion,  the  agency 

*  Cicoro,  de  Nat  Dcorum,  46,  i.  c. 
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crime,  mar  the  work  of  creation  :  tlie  fatal 
iBDge  wtiicli  converted  a  scene  of  enjoyment  into  a 
ate  of  probation,  has  opened  the  floodgates  of  mis- 
lirtune  on  tlie  human  race.  But  even  amidst  the  dis- 
of  liimiaiiity.  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the 
iws  of  Nature  may  be  discerned  ;  in  the  sufferings 
r  the  world,  a  provision  is  to  be  seen  for  their  mitiga- 
on  ;  amidst  the  coutenlions  of  the  species,  a  constant 
^dency  to  its  improvement. 
It  ia  by  no  special  interposition  of  the  Divine 
'ower,  that  those  beneficent  intentions  are  effected, 
[lie  agents  in  this  mighty  system,  are  no  other  than 
le  human  race  :  the  moving  power,  the  unceasing 
■siresof  thespecies.  It  is  by  the  progressive  alterations 
these  desires  that  the  changes  in  the  moral  world 
B  effected  ;  by  their  adaptation  to  the  varying  cir- 
■unetances  of  society,  that  the  tendency  to  improve- 
;ot  is  maintained. 

When  the  individual  is  brought  naked  and  weep- 
Bg  into  the  world,  his  first  desires,  long  prior  to  the 
irth  of  reason,  lead  him  to  the  course  essential  to  his 
existence.  Within  an  hour  after  his  birth,  he  clings 
lo  his  mother's  breast,  and  draws  his  first  nourish- 
ment from  the  heart  which  is  to  protect  him  :  in  the 
first  interchange  of  parental  tenderness  is  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  attachment  which  death  itself  cannot 
dissolve,  and  which  nothing  but  a  woman's  heart  can 
feel.  The  long  weakness  and  dependence  of  childhood 
are  protected  by  the  endearments  and  the  fascinations 
of  innocence,  and  during  the  many  years  that  he  can 
give  nothing  else  in  return,  the  care  of  his  parents  is 
secured  by  the  attachment  which  he  awakens.  With 
the  expansion  of  the  physical  powers,  begin  the  in- 
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oessant  desire  to  exercise  them ;  in  the  ardent  rest- 
lessness of  youth  is  prepared  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopement  of  his  bodily  frame ;  in  the  first  instincti 
vrhich  are  awakened,  the  means  of  providing  for  bis 
earliest  necessities.     From  the  passions  of  a  more  ad- 
▼anced  age,  the  great  moving  principles  of  existence 
take  their  rise ;  the  ambition  which  is  to  stimulate  to 
a  life  of  exertion ;  the  knowledge  which  is  to  advance 
the  cause  of  humanity ;  the  labour  which  is  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  subsistence ;  the  attachments  whieii 
are  to  perpetuate  the  race  from  which  he  sprung.  In  ; 
the  close  of  life,  with  the  decay  of  the  physical  frames  j 
succeeds  the  indisposition  to  exert  it ;  as  the  span  of 
existence  is  contracted,  the  force  of  its  enjoyments  is 
weakened  ;  as  a  spiritual  state  of  being  approachjes, 
the  ties  whicli  bind  to  all  but  intellectual  pleasures 
are  diminished. 

In  all  these  chauges,  the  individual  is  conscious  of 
attondiug  to  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  his 
wishes.  The  changes  in  his  conduct,  like  the  innoTa- 
tious  of  time,  are  so  gradual,  that  he  does  not  perceive 
it :  the  variations  in  his  objects  of  desire  so  slow,  that 
he  is  astonished  when  he  finds  they  have  not  always 
been  the  same.  It  has  been  led  bv  au  invisible  hand, 
however,  at  every  i>eriod  of  his  life,  to  do  that  which 
was  most  conducive  to  his  individual  advantage,  and 
best  fitted  to  render  him  serviceable  to  his  species. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  change  in  the  objects  of  hu- 
man desire  which  mark  the  progress  of  nations. 
Tha<e  objects  are  successively  pursued  which  are  cal- 
culated at  every  stage  of  national  progress  to  adapt 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  so- 
''^ty.   It  is  by  the  adaptation  of  these  changes  to  the 
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ng  circumstances  of  the  species,  that  the  progress 
pfovement  and  the  regulation  of  population  are 
tained.* 

the  infancy  of  society,  when  the  feeble  race  of 
seems  lost  in  the  immensity  of  Nature,  and  an 
mided  room  for  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
i  tracts  which  surround  him  in  every  direction, 
on  is  unrestrained,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ob* 
»  of  his  physical  situation,  the  increase  of  num- 
augments  his  power,  and  improves  his  condi- 

In  circumstances  where  prudence  would  be 
3S  it  is  unknown ;  in  situations  where  the  race 
danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  numbers,  the 
issed  instincts  of  his  nature  incessantly  force  its 
iplication ;  in  periods  when  restraint  upon  the 
iple  of  increase  would  be  injurious,  they  do  not 

Nor  are  such  habits  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
ite  interests  of  the  individuals  who  indulge  them. 
Q  the  means  of  accumulating  property  are  un- 
n,  marriage  can  only  be  contracted  with  advan- 
in  the  earliest  periods ;  if  the  weakness  of  age  is 
1  to  the  burden  of  an  offspring,  both  parents  and 
ren  are  liable  to  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
ity  of  the  principle  of  increase  to  the  desires  des- 
to  cause  it,  is  essential  alike  to  the  welfare  of 
idividual,  and  the  progress  of  society ;  and  it  is 
1  unbounded  vigour  during  the  infancy  of  socie- 
at  the  subsequent  existence  of  the  species  is  to  be 

ith  the  extension  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in 

I  &i3  chapter  is  intended  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  principles 
prfaole  work,  both  in  reference  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
•equence  may  be  read  by  many  who  will  not  read  the  remain- 
B  indulgent  reader  who  has  done  so  will  overlook,  and  perhaps 
pret,  some  obvious  repetitions. 
L.  II.  G  g 
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the  ^ihepberd  ^tnte,  the  aarae  rude  manners,  the  su 
ignorance  of  artificiiU  wants  is  to  be  found.  In  t 
simplicity  of  pastoral  life,  under  the  tents  of  I 
Arabs,  or  among  the  camps  of  tlie  Tartars,  luxury 
unknown;  natural  instinct  alone  prevails  ;  theincrei 
of  the  species  swells  with  the  growth  of  the  herds  < 
which  they  live.  It  is  by  this  prolific  tendency  oftl 
pastoral  tribes  that  the  peopling  of  the  earth  lias  b< 
accomplished  ;  from  their  wanileriiig  habits  that  6 
dispersion  of  mankind  has  arisen.  Even  after  t 
lapse  of  six  thonsand  years  the  human  race  migj 
have  been  still  toiling  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotanr 
and  slowly  extending  through  the  adjoining  fore 
but  for  the  numbers  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitan 
of  the  desert,  which,  bursting  the  barriers  of  Nattij 
have  spread  the  race  of  men  over  an  uniuh.ibited  w 
While  the  descendants  of  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  i 
the  plain  have  hardly  expanded  beyond  the  first  crad 
of  mankind,  the  children  of  the  desert  have  cover 
the  globe.  With  the  first  dawn  of  history  the  Cil 
bri  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  En 
ine;*  and  their  descendants,  after  having  cover 
Europe  with  innumerable  swarms,  are  now  spreadil 
in  another  hemisphere  the  arts  of  Greece,  thelegioi 
of  Rome,  the  energy  of  Europe,  have  successivi 
sprung  from  the  Scythian  desert :  and  to  the  vig< 
of  the  herdsmen  who  jKinetrated  from  the  centre: 
Asia  through  the  wilderness  of  Europe,  the  glories 
modern  civilisation  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed. 

While  such  are  the  important  consequences  whi 
follow  the  unlimited  operation  of  the  principle  of  i 
crease  in  the  pastoral  ages,  the  division  of  land,  I 
settlement  of  mankind,  the  comineneeraent  of  thel 
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urs  of  cultivation,  required  not  less  imperiously  a 
pid  increase  of  the  species  in  the  early  agricultural 
ate.  The  immense  and  apparently  insurmountable 
Dfitacles  which  present  themselves  to  the  extension 
I  industry  on  the  first  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  the 
ztent  of  the  morasses,  the  thickness  of  the  forests, 
he  ruggedness  of  the  mountains,  forbid  the  hope  of 
nccess  but  from  the  accumulated  force  of  multitudes. 
In  the  first  attempts  to  clear  the  ground,  numbers  pe- 
jsh  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  se- 
verity of  the  labour,  the  magnitude  of  the  hardships 
0  which  they  are  exposed.  From  the  narratives  of 
he  extreme  sufferings  undergone  by  the  first  settlers 
D  distant  colonies  in  our  own  times,  even  with  the 
lid  of  iron  instruments  and  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
re  may  gather  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
(  the  human  race  in  remote  and  now  forgotten  pe- 
iods,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  that 
xmtinued  and  resistless  tendency  to  increase,  in  early 
imes,  which  forced  the  infant  species  through  all 
to  difficulties,  by  the  force  of  numbers  supplied  the 
rant  of  knowledge,  and  even  in  the  most  unfavour* 
ible  circumstances  constantly  led  to  its  improvement. 
With  the  progress  of  wealth  and  the  extension  of 
sechanical  power  the  necessity  for  this  incessant  in- 
Tease  gradually  diminishes.  The  accumulation  of 
apital  augments  the  force  of  industry ;  the  increase 
f  knowledge  multiplies  the  powers  of  invention, 
''rom  the  produce  of  past  labour  a  continual  supply 
{  wealth  and  subsistence  is  procured  with  the  exer- 
ion  of  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  trouble ;  from 
lie  accumulations  of  former  ages  a  considerable  por- 
ion  of  mankind  derive  the  means  of  opulence  and 
>mfort.     It  is  at  this  stage  of  ^  society,  accordingly, 
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that  the  limitations  to  population  begin  too 
rate.  With  the  growth  of  riches  commences  the 
fluence  of  artificial  wants ;  by  the  spread  of  comC 
the  standard  of  competence  is  raised ;  ivith  the  use 
money  the  power  of  accumulation  is  introduced, 
original  passions  of  our  nature  remain,  but  theyi 
counteracted  by  the  desire  for  other  eujoyments,  ai 
restrained  from  a  sense  of  ultimate  advantage.  T 
power  of  doing  this  arises  from  the  reason  whidi  d 
tinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals  ;  the  inciin 
Hon  to  do  so  from  the  influence  of  new  desires  whi 
the  progress  of  society  has  awakened. 

The  increase  of  luxury,  the  prodigality  of  the  high 
orders,  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  the  retarding  pri 
ciples  operate  upon  the  increase  of  mankind.  Tl 
extension  of  comfort  to  the  middling  classes,  the  el 
vation  of  the  standard  of  subsistence  in  the  lower,  e 
large  the  sphere  within  which  their  influence  is  fe 
As  wealth  descends  in  society,  the  original  imrestrai 
ed  rate  of  increase  is  gradually  compressed  into  am 
rower  circle,  and  ot  length,  in  favourable  political  ci 
cumstances,  entirely  disappears.  A  measured  advau 
of  numbers  takes  place,  founded  on  the  interests  of  d 
difierent  individuals  of  whom  society  is  composed,  ai 
from  the  follies  of  one  class  the  habits  arise  by  whi 
the  interests  of  the  other  are  permanently  secured. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  different  ranks 
society,  and  the  diffusion  of  civU  liberiy,  an  equal 
powerful  restraint  upon  the  multiplication  of  thespfr 
cies  arises.  The  jmwer  of  rising  in  society  speedilf  ■ 
engenders  the  desire  to  do  so ;  the  existence  of  a  gra- 
dation of  rank,  accessible  to  all,  operates  as  a  continual 
incentive  to  human  ambition.  All  ranks  become  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  to  raise  themselves  to  the  sphere 
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above  that  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
Uve  ;  the  dread  of  descending  from  it  operates  as  the 
strongest  barrier  against  imprudent  connections.  The 
growth  of  opulence  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  this  principle,  by  adding  links 
to  the  chain  which  unites  the  lower  orders  to  the 
higher  stations  of  life.  Strong  as  the  principle  of  in- 
erease  is,  experience  proves  that  it  is  brought  under 
the  rule  of  justice  and  freedom,  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, into  an  entire  state  of  subjection  to  these  con- 
trolling desires  ;  and  the  advance  of  population  com- 
pletely regulated  by  the  interests  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  composed. 

The  establishment  of  freedom,  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, the  diffusion  of  education,  all  tend  to  increase  the 
force  of  these  limiting  principles.     Whatever   ele- 
vates man  above  the  lower  animals,  whatever  is  fitted 
to  improve  his  condition,  correct  his  habits  or  multi- 
fdy  his  enjoyments,  adds  to  the  security  against  an 
ondue  increase  in  his  numbers.     The  restraints  upon 
population  are  brought  into  action  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  strongest  propensities  .which  are  felt  by 
civilized  man ;  they  expand  with  the  extension  of 
palilic  happiness ;  and  are  strengthened  by  all  the 
causes  which  are  calculated   to  alleviate  the  sum  of 
human  misfortune. 

As  wealth  advances,  and  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing an  indefinite  increase  are  diminished,  an- 
other set  of  causes  come  into  operation,  which  slowly 
but  certainly  arrest  the  progress  of  the  species.  From 
the  extended  wants  of  men  arise  inland  and  foreign 
commerce ;  capital  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
situations  where  it  encourages  the  greatest  quantity 
of  industry,  and  vested  in  those  where  the  encourage- 
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meDt  is  divided  with  foreign  states.     At  length  it 
overflows  on  all  sides,  and  seeks  in  the  most  circui- 
tous trades,  or  in  loans  to  distant  countries,  that  pro- 
fitable employment  which  it  cannot  find  in  the  main- 
tenance of  domestic  industry.     The  continual  faD  in 
the  value  of  money,  which  results  from  the  multiph'- 
cation  of  the  circulating  medium,  arising  from  the 
wants  of  an  extended  commerce,  by  augmenting  the 
money  price  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  retards  the   3 
progress  of  industry,  and  exposes  all  classes  to  a  com-  \ 
petition  with  foreign  labour ;  agriculture  strives  in  ^ 
vain  to  maintain  the  struggle  with  countries  in  which 
its  produce  is  more  cheaply  raised.    Manufactures  in- 
demnify them  by  the  extension  of  machinery  for  the 
rise  in  the  wages  of  human  industry.     Steam  engines 
and  wheels  come  to  supply  the*  place  of  animated  be- 
ings, and  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  manufactures 
is  attended  with  no  corresponding  augmentation  in 
the  numbers  of  the  species.     The  growing  burdens 
of  government  arising  from  the  power  of  borrowiug, 
and  the  unlimited  credit  incident  to  a  state  of  high 
commercial  prosperity,  affect  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  population  ;  and  the  im- 
mense addition  to  the  number  of  animals  required  for 
luxury  or  use,  by  absorbing  more  than  half  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  operates  as  a  perpetual  barrier  against 
the  approach  to  the  limits  assigned  to  the  extension  of 
subsistence. 

Nor  is  it  merely  against  the  dangers  of  an  undue 
augmentation  of  numbers,  that  a  provision  is  made  by 
the  laws  of  Nature.  To  prevent  theevils  of  a  stationary 
condition  of  things,  causes  still  more  irresistible  are 
prepared.     From  the  corruption  incident  to  a  polish- 
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d  State  of  society,  from  the  temptation  which  wealth 
iffords  to  poverty,  and  timidity  to  enterprise,  an  in- 
cessant provision  is  made  for  the  renovation  of  man- 
land.  The  fertile  and  the  desert,  the  opulent  and  the 
indigent,  parts  of  the  world,  are  so  blended  together, 
that  wealth  cannot  accumulate  without  being  exposed 
to  aggression,  nor  character  decline  without  leading 
to  overthrow.  The  active  and  uncorrupted  tribes,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  are  for  ever  the  same,  and 
equally  ready  in  the  last  as  the  first  ages  to  become 
the  instruments  of  Supreme  Power  in  cleansing  the 
scene  of  human  corruption.  Beneath  their  desolating 
buid,  "  thrones  sink  to  dust  and  empires  melt  away  ;" 
the  growth  of  ages  is  buried  under  the  wave  of  con- 
quest; and  a  wilderness  is  left  where  crowded  cities  had 
been.  But  the  disaster,  however  terrible,  is  short-liv- 
ed. The  vivifying  powers  of  nature  again  expand, 
md  human  enterprise  renews  the  career  of  improve* 
Dent.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  former  magnificence  new 
^orts  of  industry  are  commenced  ;  on  the  great  field 
)f  nature  fresh  labourers  are  seen ;  and  amidst  the 
Mtmty  descendants  of  a  once  mighty  people,  another 
race  is  found,  active  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  objects, 
md  protected  by  the  influence  of  more  salutary  insti- 
tutions. 

Frequently,  without  the  intervention  of  such  terri- 
)le  catastrophes,  the  human  species  becomes  station- 
iry,  or  declines  in  particular  situations,  from  the  mere 
effect  of  internal  weakness,  from  changes  in  the  chan- 
lels  of  commerce,  or  seat  of  empire.  Halls  on^e 
TOwded  with  grandeur  are  gradually  deserted ;  har- 
K>ur8  once  thronged  with  vessels  appear  totally  for- 
aken ;  cities  once  crowded  with  inhabitants  are  in- 
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sensibly  depopulated.  Mankind  appear  at  tiroes  la 
share  in  the  weakness  and  old  age  of  individual  exisli 
ence ;  and  empires,  at  one  period  the  most  flourishiDg^ 
fall  into  a  state  of  decay,  without  any  sufficient  reason 
appearing:  for  their  decline.  The  vicissitudes  of  pa. 
litical  power,  the  fluctuations  of  military  success,  tt» 
changes  of  commercial  prosperity,  silently  undenoiiift^ 
the  foundations  of  national  greatness  ;  and  without 
any  external  shock  the  fabric  of  society  gradually 
moulders  away.  "  Had  Rome,"  says  Gibbon, 
been  conquered  by  the  Goths,  the  prostration  of  ttu 
empire  would  not  have  been  less  complete  than  it  wag 
before  the  arms  of  Alaric ;  and  the  Byzantine  empire 
sunk  less  from  the  power  of  Mahomet  than  from  the 
weakness  of  its  long  decline." 

Appearances  of  this  sort  have  led  to  a  very  gener 
belief  in  all  ages,  that  a  certain  measure  of  exigteofl 
is  assigned  to  political  associations  as  well  as  priraM 
men,  and  that  empires,  like  individuals,  have  a  period 
of  youth,  maturity,  and  decay,  which  they  cannot  pro 
long  beyond  certain  limit-s.  Without  pretending  t 
determine  whether  this  is  a  permanent  law  of  natun 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  hitherto  at  least  no  ex 
ceptions  to  it  have  occurred  ;  and  that  if  any  state  \t 
evertoacquireimmortality.itwillbefromtheestablisb 
ment  of  those  institutions  which,  by  securing  in  ■ 
durable  manner  the  welfare  of  mankind,  supersedi 
the  necessity  of  such  violent  changes  in  their  number 

From  the  combined  operation  of  these  different 
causes,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  later  stagey 
of  society  is  effectually  prevented  ;  and,  long  befon 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  have  ap 
proached  their  limits,  the  numbers  of  mankind  art 
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Mind  to  be  stationary  or  retrograde.  There  is  no  in- 
tance  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  country  being 
pecqpled  to  its  utmost  limits,  or  of  the  multiplication  of 
Bie  species  being  checked  by  the  impossibility  of  extract- 
VBg  an  increase  of  subsistence  from  the  soil.  Long  before 
diis  period  could  arrive,  the  retarding  principles  have 
kgun  to  operate,  and  the  greatest  want  experienced  in 
thededine  of  nations  is  of  that  very  increase  of  numbers 
irbich  at  a  former  period  was  so  much  the  object  of 
solicitude.  The  Roman  empire  was  frequently  em- 
birrassed  by  its  discontented  citizens  during  the  period 
of  its  progress  ;  but  so  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  want  of  men  was  experienced,  and  vain  at* 
tempts  to  discourage  celibacy  were  made.*  Under  the 
tocceeding  emperors,  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  the 
iimies  in  the  southern  provinces  continually  increased, 
and  at  length  became  so  great  that  the  legions  were 
almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  frontier.!  During  the  long  decline  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  the  numbers  of  the  people  incessantly  de- 
creased, while  they  were  fast  augmenting  in  the  rising 
oations  of  the  west  ;|  and  at  this  moment,  while  the 
pastoral  tribes  on  their  frontier  are  constantly  swell- 
ng,  the  human  race  is  rapidly  declining  through  the 
ride  extent  of  the  Ottoman  empire.^ 
Nor  are  examples  wantingin  modern  times  of  a  simi- 
ir  temporary  decrepitude  in  the  powers  of  Nature.  The 
ihabitants  of  Spain  are  incomparably  less  numerous 
dan  they  were  in  former  times :  innumerable  villages 

■  Tadtns,  Annal.  iil  c.  37. 

t  Gibbon,  v.  215  ;  iiL  65, 66,  67,  87 ;  viL  212. 

t  Ibid.  V.  89. 

§  Backingham's  Mesopotamia,  L  169, 172.    Walsh,  p.  172-69. 
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and  castles,  now  in  ruins  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at- 
test the  rapid  diminution  of  the  species  since  the  days 
of  the  Moors.  *  During  the  middle  ages  the  rival 
fleets  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  manned  by  as  many 
sailors  as  the  navies  of  France  and  England  at  Tnu 
ialgar  ;t  and  Florence  and  Venice  numbered  all  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  among  their  debtors  but  deserted 
palaces  and  declining  numbers  now  mark  the  decay 
of  Italian  grandeur.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards 
the  human  race  has  decayed  as  rapidly  in  South  Ame- 
rica, as  it  has  increased  in  the  independent  regions  of 
the  ncHTthem  hemisphere  4  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
notwithstanding  their  fertility  and  the  boasted  anti- 
quity of  their  inhabitants,  are  more  than  half  in  a 
state  of  nature,  while  the  vast  extent  of  their  ruined 
cities  mark  the  extent  of  their  early  civilisation.  The 
population  of  China  is  incomparably  less  than  what 
the  extent  and  riches  of  the  country  could  maintain, 
and  in  many  parts  of  its  vast  empire,  prodigious  tracts 
have  relapsed  into  a  state  of  nature  ;  §  while  in  Persia 
and  Armenia,  the  first  seat  of  man,  the  vestiges  of 
animated  life  are  daily  disappearing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  past  magnificence,  and  the  human  race  appears  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct  among  the  scenes  where 
it  was  first  created.|| 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to  dispel  those 

*  Laborde,  Vol.  iv.  p.  10. 

t  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  iii.  90,  and  iv.  22,  29. 

t  Miller's  Narrative,  ii.  18S.  In  1575,  Peru  contained  S,280,0008oqIi 
it  now  contains,  including  Chili,  only  2,500,000.     Humboldt,  iz.  15 

§  Barrow's  Travels,  p.  94.  It  contains  only  377  inhabitan 
to  the  square  league,  not  onC'Sizth  of  the  proportion  of  the  Britii 
isles,  which  contains  2120  in  the  same  space.     Humboldt^  xi.  57. 

II  Porter,  i.  203,  302. 
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t^rehensions  concerning  the  future  and  possible  in- 
crease of  mankind,  which  recent  events  have  excited 
even  amongst  enlightened  men.  The  rapid  progress 
of  population  in  the  North  American  colonies,  and  the 
erils  experienced  from  the  diseased  action  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  in  Ireland,  have  awakened  the  most 
^oomjr  apprehensions  concerning  the  supposed  dis- 
proportion between  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
possible  rate  of  human  increase;  and  it  has  been 
tlKNight  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  some  severe 
moeasures  to  check  the  progress  of  so  alarming  an 
c?iL  The  existence  of  misery,  over  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  this 
inequality;  and  the  desolating  tendency  of  bad  govern* 
ment,  held  out  as  slight  and  superficial,  compared  to 
those  deep-rooted  seeds  of  evil,  which  take  their  ori- 
gin in  the  laws  of  Nature. 

If  the  principles  which  have  now  been  explained 
are  well  founded,  they  strike  at  the  root  of  these  opi- 
nions.    "  If  we  attend  only,"  says  Humboldt,  "  to  the 
limits  which  population  can  by  possibility  attain  as 
solely  dependent  on  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
the  earth  can  produce,  the  simplest  calculations  will 
demonstrate  that  the  states  established  in  the  Torrid 
Zone  should  be  by  much  the  most  po[)uIous  ;  but  po- 
litical economy,  or  the  practical  science  of  government, 
is  distrustful  of  figures  and  abstract  speculations.     It 
is  well  known,  that,  by  the  multiplication  of  a  single 
family,  a  deserted  continent  might,  in  the  space  of 
eight  centuries,  produce  as  many  thousand  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  and  yet  these  calculations,  founded  on 
the  supposed  powers  of  duplication  in  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  are  belied  by  the  experience  of  all  nations 
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who  liave  at  all  advanced  in  the  career  of  civilisa- 
tion."* The  principle  of  increase  is  no  doubt  power* 
ful ;  but  the  desires  destined  to  restrain  it  are  at  least 
as  strong  ;  and  they  are  successively  developed  as  the 
state  of  society  requires  their  operation,  Unfelt  at 
first  in  circumstances  where  their  influence  would  be 
prejudicial,  they  gradually  increase  in  power  with  the 
growth  of  mankind,  and  at  length  acquire  an  entire 
ascendency  over  the  physical  propensities.  The  ap- 
prehension, therefore,  of  an  undue  incrense  of  man*' 
kind,  is  founded  on  a  partial  vietv  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  arises  from  considering  the  moving 
without  the  controUivg  power.  It  is  no  doubt  tnie, 
that  mankind  in  peculiar  political  circumstances  can 
double  in  twenty  years  ;  and  that,  if  a  geometrical  ra- 
tio of  increase  were  to  become  general,  the  globe 
would  soon  be  crowded  with  a  redundant  multitude 
of  inhabitants.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  the  earth  ia 
attracted  to  the  sun  by  a  force  increasing  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  the  distance,  and  that,  but  for  the 
centrifugal  force,  the  solar  system  would  speedily  fall 
to  the  centre  of  attraction.  This  proportion  between 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  however,  pre- 
serves the  globe  steady  in  its  orbit ;  and  the  propor 
tion  between  the  increasing  and  controlling  power, 
is  not  less  nicely  adjusted  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  social  world. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  mankind  in  the  later 
stages  of  society,  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  control- 
ling principles.  If  the  limitations  of  population  have 
not  arisen  from  the  excellence  of  the  social  system, 
they  will  be  induced  by  its  corruption  ;  if  public  bap- 

■  Voyages,  is.  153. 


s  bas  uot  established  the  balftiice  of  Nature,  it 
le  righted,  as  in  tlie  days  uf  Brennus,  by  the  sword 
Qquest.     The  destiny  of  every  state  may  be  read 

the  past  history  of  tlie  world  ;  it  is  doomed  to 
uctiou,  unless  it  has  developed  the  principles 
h  render  permanent  existence  consistent  with 
ID  happiness.  The  length  of  its  duration  is  mea- 
1  by  the  degree  in  which  it  bas  attained  the  same 
:t8  ;  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  assigned,  in  pro- 
ioD  as  it  has  contributed  to  the  increase  or  the  di- 
ition  of  public  felicity. 

tie  philosophers  in  this  country  who  have  expres- 
M  strongly  their  apprehensions  of  a  ruinous  in- 
le  in  the  species,  have  been  influem-ed  by  the 
1  error  in  the  political  speculations,  that  of  over- 
,ag  the  proigreis  qf  human  affairs,  and  the 
>tRtion  of  the  varying  inclinations  of  mankind  to 
changing  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

is  the  key  to  the  whole  system,  without  which 
ivestigatiou  is  but  wandering  in  the  dark.    They 

forcibly  unfolded  the  dangers  of  excessive  popu> 
a,  and  as  clearly  explained  the  advantages  of 
it  restraint ;  but  they  have  not  shown  how  the 
efl  which  lead  to  (his  restraint  arise  naturally  out 
le  progress  of  society,  and  increase  in  force  from 
lugmentation  of  human  felicity;  and  they  have 
ly  overlooked  the  influence  of  oppressive  govern- 
t  or  public  misery  in  deranging  the  order  of  Na- 

and  compelling  men  to  retain  in  tbe  advanced 
kIs  of  society  the  habits  and  dispositions  which 
!  suited  to  the  lowest.  The  consequence  is,  that 
!  principles  lead  to  no  practical  residt,  or  recoin- 
IBures  which  ore  diametrically  the  reverse  of 
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what  they  should  have  enforced.  Posterity  will  re- 
gard the  principles  which  led  to  the  conclusions,  that 
the  division  of  landed  property  among  the  poor  was  in- 
jurious, and  that  a  system  of  legal  relief  was  hnrtfol 
to  the  lower  classes,  as  among  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  instances  of  the  errors  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

If  we  fix  our  eyes,  indeed,  upon  the  American  rate 
of  increase,  and  extend  it  in  our  imagination  to  the 
whole  globe,  there  is  abundant  ground  for  gloomy  an- 
ticipations.    So  also,  if  we  observe  the  luxuriance  of 
tropical  vegetation,  and  extend  it  in  fancy  in  a  perma- 
nent form  over  the  whole  earth,  there  is  good  reason 
for  apprehension  that  the  human  species  will  be  buried   | 
in  the  riches  of  Nature,  and  all  the  eflTorts  of  man   i 
choked  by  the  resistless  force  of  vegetable  increase.    - 
Experience,  however,  has  told  us  that  the  power  of   ^ 
life  will  in  time  be  exhausted,  and  that  winter  will    '■■ 
strip  the  forest  of  its  robe  of  beauty  ;  the  history  of 
the  world  proclaims  in  as  loud  a  voice,  that  the  prin- 
ciples  of  population  will  be  retarded,  in  the  autumn  of 
national  existence,  and  that  winter  will  again  desolate 
the  face  of  Nature. 

At  the  moment  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  po- 
pulation, and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  have  so  strongly  rivetted  the  attention 
of  the  western  world,  the  visible  decline  in  the  hu- 
man species  has  Excited  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions through  the  whole  Turkish  empire.*  The  des- 
potism of  the  east  has  destroyed  more  than  all  the 
freedom  of  the  west  has  created  :  the  depopulation  of 
Asia  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  increase  of 

•  Buckingham,  Vol.  i.  p.  172.     Walsh,  p.  79. 
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Europe,  and  the  growth  of  the  Transatlantic  world. 
It  is  calculated  by  Mr  Gibbon,  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  the  Roman  empire  contained  120,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  while  in  his  time  the  same  provin- 
ces contained  105,000,000.*  If  we  fix  our  attention 
merely  on  a  partial  operation  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
we  shall  fall  into  the  errors  of  those  astronomers  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  apprehended  a  diminution  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  from  the  spots  on  his  surface ; 
while,  at  the  same  period,  the  inhabitant  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  fill- 
ed with  alarm  at  the  fiery  vehemence  of  his  rays. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  arts  of  civilisation  and  the 
improvements  in  government  will  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  of  desolation,  and  that  a  steady 
increase  of  mankind  may  be  anticipated  in  future 
times,  the  answer  is  still  more  satisfactory.  Such 
steadiness  can  be  expected  only  from  the  operation  of 
those  beneficent  changes  in  government  and  legisla- 
tion, which,  by  protecting  the  interests  of  all  classes, 
give  full  scope  to  the  limitations  of  population.  When 
justice  and  freedom  shall  generally  prevail,  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  will  be  eflTectually  subjected  to  the 
interests  of  society  :  humanity  has  no  reason  to  dread 
the  period  when  the  mountains  of  the  world  shall  be 
peopled  like  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  its  plains  like 
the  fields  of  Brabant. 

The  most  populous  country  in  the  world  has  al- 
ways been  greatly  within  the  limits  assigned  by  Na- 
ture to  the  farther  increase  of  mankind.  History 
makes  no  mention  of  a  country  more  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent  than  Ireland  ;  and  certainly  there 

•  Gibbon,  Vol.  i.  p.  79. 
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is  none  now  in  existence  which  approaclies  to  it^de 
sity.  Tlie  average  of  its  population  is  3545  to  tl 
square  marine  league. "  Now  Ireland  contains,  s 
cording  to  the  latest  surveys,  12,000,000  arable  acre 
and  4,900.000  of  wastes  capable  of  agrjcuJtnral  inii 
provement,  besides  2,416,000  of  mountain  pasture. 
It  is  calculated  by  Mr  Newenham,  that  au  acre  of  w 
ta toes  will  produce  at  an  average  22,960  poutiiisa 
solid  nourishment,  and  that  a  person  is  well  fed  wil 
six  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  day.  J:  Each  person,  tber 
fore,  will  consume  41 90  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  year, 
and  an  acre  will  annually  yield  food  sufficient  for/« 
persons.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  one-third  of  tb 
arable  acres  now  under  cultivation  were  annually  d 
voted  to  this  crop,  they  sbould  yield  food  sufficien 
for  FORTV  millions;  leaving  the  remaining  TWfl 
THIRDS  for  fallows,  or  for  the  production  of  whei 
butcher's  meat,  or  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Thi 
too,  is  without  taking  into  the  estimate  either  tl 
4,900,000  acres  of  wastes  capable  of  being  rcndere 
arable,  or  the  2,416,000  of  mountain  pasture.  Itwi 
hardly  be  disputed,  tliat  if  two-thirds  of  Ireland,  b 
sides  the  whole  wastes,  were  devoted  to  the  produ 
tion  of  luxuries  and  comforts  for  the  use  of  man,  t 
people  would  be  incomparably  better  off  than  they  ai 
at  this  moment. 

In  like  manner  there  are  25,350,000  acres  in  I 
lage  and  meadow  iti  England  and  Wales,  besid 
3,454,000  acres  deemed  capable  of  improvement,  ao 
3,256,000  of  barren  wastes.  J  Mr  Young  calcutaW 
that  an  acre  of  wheat  yields  at  an  average  one-thh 


'  Humboldt,  xi.  o7. 
X  Newenham,  3J0. 


t  Cowling's  Survey. 
J  Cowliiig,   ibid. 
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f  the  8olid  nourishment  which  is  derived  from  one  of 
iotatoes.*  Supposing  that  one-third  of  the  arable 
icres  of  England  were  devoted  to  the  staple  food  of 
lie  country,  and  two-thirds  to  fallows,  or  the  pro- 
luction  of  luxuries,  and  the  maintenance  of  animals, 
it  follows,  that,  if  the  people  live  generally  on  wheat, 
rwENTY-FiYE  MILLIONS  of  souls,  and,  if  on  potatoes, 
BEVENTY-nvE  MILLIONS,  could  be  maintained,  with- 
out encroaching  in  either  case  on  the  ample  share  of 
two4hirds,  besides  the  whole  wastes,  set  apart  for  the 
production  of  luxuries,for  the  support  of  animals,or  for 
FaUow.  This  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  wheat 
land  being  capable  of  producing  three-quarters  or  six 
)olls  annually,  being  the  food  required  for  three  per- 
lons ;  a  supposition  by  no  means  extravagant,  when  it 
s  recollected,  that  in  the  inferior  climate  of  Scotland, 
»ght  or  ten  bolls  is  considered  as  no  extraordinary 
;rop.  Even  with  this  vast  addition  to  the  inhabitants 
»f  the  country,  the  density  of  the  population  in  the 
irst  view  would  not  exceed  that  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  where  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
he  peasantry  exceed  that  of  any  spot  on  the  habi^ 
\abie  giche,  although  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  to  each  individual.-f 

In  like  manner  Hindostan  and  China  are  generally 
brought  forward  as  examples  of  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  the  peninsula  of  India  there  are  lOQ^SOO  square 
marine  leagues,  and  the  population  is  101,000,000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  925  to  the  square  league.  X     If 

'  Young's  Ireland,  Appendix,  24,  12. 

t  C3oxe,  Vol.  i.  p.  104,  106.  t  Humboldt,  xi.  51. 
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India  were  as  liigtil}'  peopled  as  the  Brilisb  isle 
which  contain  2120  to  the  square  league,  it  woii 
contain  more  than  double  its  present  inhabitants.  Si^ 
posing  the  soil  of  that  rich  peninsula  to  yield  no  mo 
than  that  of  Britain,  the  numbers  it  could  maintai 
according  to  the  calculation  above  given,  arelprodig 
ous.  There  are  4840square  marine  leagues  in  Englai 
and  Wales,*  and  if  they  could  maintain  25,000,04 
on  wheat,  and  75,000,000  chiefly  on  potatoes,  in  ea 
and  comfort,  it  follows,  that,  on  the  former  foa 
the  Indian  peninsula  could  maintain  500,000,001 
and  on  the  latter  1,500,000,000  of  souls.  This  pri 
ceeds  on  the  supposition  that  two-thirds  of  the  who 
country  is  annually  set  apart  for  the  producttua  4 
luxuries,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  animals,  besides  th 
share  allotted  to  the  growth  of  the  staple  food  of  maq 
and  that  the  soil  in  Hindostan  yields  no  more  than  i 
Britain  ;  both  of  which  suppositiouB  are  greatly  willi 
ill  the  truth,  when  it  is  recollected  that  rice  is  the 
usual  food  of  the  natives,  and  that  iu  most  parts  o 
the  country  double  and  in  some  places  triple  cropsct 
be  obtained  in  a  year.t 

In  China  the  superficial  area  amounts  to  463,06 
square  marine  leagues,  including  Chinese  Tartary) 
and  the  population  is  175,000,000,  or  377  to  the 
square  league.  X  If  it  were  as  well  peopled  as  ( 
Britain,  its  population  would  be  971,000,000,  D 
nearly 7?Pff  iimes  its  present  numbers.  If  it  wereciJ 
tivated  as  the  arable  part  of  England  might  be,  bI 
cording  to  the  calculation  above  given,  that  if  evef 
third  acre  were  devoted  to  wheat,  and  the  remainin 

•  HumbDldr,  zi.  57.       f  Heber.     Colebroke.     J:  HamboId^xL. 
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,wo-tl)ii-(]8  to  grass,  fallow,  and  ]itxtirie«i,  it  would 
iBintain  2,300,000,000.  or  above  thirteen  times  its 
■resent  population. 

Tlie  Ottoman  empire  is  about  eight  times  as  large 
g  the  British  isles,  containing  825,000  square  mileB, 
while  the  British  isles  extend  only  over  91,000.  The 
p(^»ulation  which  in  Europe  amounts  to  11,240,000, 
is  470  to  the  square  league ;  in  Asia  to  10,548,000, 
H  180  to  the  square  league  ;  aJid  in  Egypt  3,000,000, 
or  1800  to  the  square  league  in  the  cultivated  districts 
on  the  Nile.  If  the  whole  empire  were  as  well  peopled 
as  the  British  ieles,  it  would,  instead  of  25,000,000 
of  souls,  contain  170,000,000  ;  and  if  it  were  improv* 
(d  as  England  might  be,  according  to  the  foregoing 
calculation,  it  would  raise  wheaten  bread  Bufficient  for 
jimr  hundred  millions, — supposing  tivo-thirds  of  the 
whole  country  still  set  apart  for  the  production  of  ani- 
il  food  and  luxuries,  or  as  sterile  wastes. 
In  North  America  there  are  607,000  square  marine 
leagues.  Supposing  half  of  this  immense  surface,  or 
SOOjOOO  square  leagues  to  be  alone  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, it  would,  if  peopled  like  the  British  isles,  con- 
686,000,000  of  souls  ;  and  if  worked  up  in  the 
i  manner  as  England,  in  the  foregoing  view,  it 
would  yield  food  sufficient  for  Jifteen  hundred  mil- 

In  South  America  there  are  571,000  square  leagues.+ 
If  850,000  square  leagues  of  this  surface  is  capable 
of  cultivation,  it  would,  at  the  rate  of  population  in 
(be  British  isles,  contain  535,000,000  of  souls  ;  and 
peopled  as  England  might  be,  according  to  the  pre- 
BBding  view,  it  would  raise  food  sufficient  for  fwelve 
•  Butuboldt,  xi,  50.  t   Ibid.  xi.  p.  jfl. 
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hundred  and  Jifly  millions*  This,  too,  is  after  set- 
ting  apart  more  than  half  the  surface  as  totally  un* 
productive,  and  after  allowing  two^ihirds  of  the  whole 
remainder  to  go  for  the  raising  of  luxuries,  and  sup- 
posing the  soil  not  to  yield  more  than  an  aFerage 
wheat  crop  in  England. 

In  the  whole  Russian  empire,  there  is  contained 
616,000  square  marine  leagues,  of  which  Russia  in 
Europe  contains  150,000.*  Setting  aside  one*half 
of  the  whole  surface  as  not  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
the  remaining  half,  peopled  as  the  British  isles,  would 
contain  600,000,000  souls ;  and  peopled  at  the  same 
rate  as  England,  according  to  the  foregoing  view,  it 
would  raise  food  sufficient  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  millions. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  calculations  are  overcharged, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  globe 
which  is  composed  of  mountains,  or  unproductive  de- 
serts, the  answer  is  obvious.  In  warm  climates,  the 
human  race  can  find  subsistence  to  a  very  high  ele- 
vation in  mountainous  regions,  and  they  are  generally 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the  plains.  Switzerland, 
which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  rugged  surface, 
great  part  of  which  is  totally  unproductive,  contains 
a  population  of  1175  to  the  square  league  ;f  being 
six  times  that  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey ; 
and  Italy,  which  is  for  the  most  part  filled  by  the 
Apennines,  contains  no  less  than  1967.  t  It  has  long 
been  observed,  that  over  the  whole  Ottoman  empire, 
the  hilly  regions  are  more  populous  than  the  plains  ;§ 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  various  parts  of  India,  || 

♦  Humboldt,  xi.  56.  f  Ibid.  xi.  3S.  ♦  Ibid.  57. 

$  Walsh.     Clarke.  ||  Heber. 
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in  consequence  of  the  security  from  oppression  which 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  affords.  In 
Peru,  a  dense  population  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
plains  or  valleys,  which  are  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  single  valley  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas  contained  700,000  souls*  at  this  great 
devatiou. 

The  proportion  of  the  globe,  again,  which  is  totally 
sterile  and  unproductive  in  warm  climates,  is  in  a 
great  measure  compensated  by  the  superior  produce 
of  the  soil  in  those  parts  where  cultivation  can  be 
pursued.  In  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  summer  is  consumed  during  the  long  aod 
dreary  months  of  winter  ;  under  a  tropical  sun,  even 
the  coldest  months  are  productive  of  food  for  man. 
In  Palestine,  the  same  soil  which  has  borne  two  suc- 
eeasive  crops  in  summer,  yields  a  winter  crop  of  bar- 
ley ;  f  and  in  Egypt,  vegetation  springs  unceasingly 
from  January  to  December.  |  In  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  double  crops  are  universal,  and  the  produce  of 
grass  is  at  least  three  times  what  can  be  obtained  in 
England;  §  while  in  the  Campagna  of  Naples,  a  triple 
crop  of  vines,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn  annually  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

A  large  portion  of  the  eastern  world,  indeed,  is 
now  an  arid  desert ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow, 
from  that  circumstance,  that  it  is  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. In  these  burning  regions  little  is  required 
bat  water  to  convert  the  most  deserted  wilderness 
into  fertile  gardens.  Palestine,  which  formerly  was 
•0  richly  cultivated  in  garden  and  terrace  husbandry, 

*  Miller,  ii.  190.      t  Volney.    Clarke,    t  Sonnini,  Vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
S  Young,  VoL  ii.  p.  37.    Personal  observation. 
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might  again  be  converted  by  irrigation  into  a  land 
flowing  with  millc  and  honey.  *  The  rising  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  converts  the  lands  of  Kgypt  into 
fruitful  fields.  The  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  now 
barren,  were  overloaded  in  ancient  times  with  the 
riches  of  Nature ;  and  nothing  but  a  renewed  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  is  necessary 
to  revive  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  in  all  the  plains 
of  Persia,  now  for  the  most  part  deserted,  traces  of  a 
system  of  irrigation  are  to  be  seen  equal  to  the  boasted 
works  of  the  Milanese  territory,  f  Wherever  water 
can  be  brought,  the  rocks  of  Catalouia  are  covered 
with  magnificent  hai-vests;!  and  even  under  the  rays 
of  a  vertical  sun,  the  plains  of  Bengal  are  converted, 
by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  into  fruitful  and  productive 
fields,  ^  There  is  hardly  any  country  in  the  world 
except  Peru,  where  rain  does  not  fall  in  sufficient 
quantities,  if  carefully  collected,  to  fiimish  the  mesas 
of  artificial  watering;  by  the  aid  of  this  auxiliary, 
therefore,  many  of  the  most  deserted  tracts  of  the 
globe  may  be  rendered  the  most  productive  erf  food 
for  the  use  of  man. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  that  the  same  space 
which  in  wheat  will  yield  food  for  two  individuals, 
under  the  banana  crop  will  maintain  Jifh/.  No- 
thing,  he  adds,  astonished  him  more  than  the  small 
spots  which  in  Mexico  furnished  food  sufficient  for 
numerous  famiiies.)|  Such  is  the  produce  of  the  soil 
in  Ceylon,  that  whole  families  are  frequently  main- 
tained for  successive  generations  on  the  fruit  of  a 

•  Clarke,  iv.  837.       f  Ante,  1.  W3.      J  Young's  TntTels.  U.  p.  117. 
$  Colebrookeon  the  Husbandry-  of  Bengal,  Vol.  L  p,  44-47. 

I|  nmuboldl,  Nouv.  Espagne,  iii.  SO,  3(i. 
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single  tiM ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  hundred 
mmd^Ueth  part  of  a  cocoa  tree  alienated  as  a  separate 
property •*    Mr  Young  calculates  that  land  under  po- 
tatoes will  yield  three  times  the  solid  nourishment 
which  the  same  space  will  produce  in  wheaten  crops,  f 
In  some  parts  of  the  West  India  islands  an  acre,  be- 
sides maintaining  an  individual,  will  yield  from  L.IO 
to  L.lff  of  dear  annual  prqfit,  even  under  the  expen- 
sive management  of  stewards  and   slave  labour,  j: 
These  facts  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion.    The  introduction  of  the  potato  has  tripled  the 
produce  of  the  earth  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe ;  the  general  use  of  the  banana,  in  the  climates 
suited  to  its  production,  would  multiply  it  more  than 
iweniif^old. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  over  the  whole  globe  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  from  the  annual  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  the  addition  of  animal  droppings  or  remains, 
and  the  washing  down  of  the  soil  from  superior 
situations.  The  increase  annually  derived  from  these 
sources  may  be  small;  but  the  greatest  changes 
are  produced  by  inconsiderable  causes  constantly  ope- 
rating. The  richest  spots  on  the  globe,  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  Basons  of 
Babylon,  the  fields  of  Bengal,  have  been  produced 
by  the  combined  operation  of  these  two  causes ;  the 
vestiges  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  detritus  of  the 
adjoining  mountains,  are  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of 

*  Heber,  liL  p.  146, 197.         f  Young's  Ireland,  Appendix,  24,  12. 

X  An  estate  of  200  acres  in  St  Vincents  maintains  160  slaves,  and 
yields  L.  2600  clear  profit ;  the  land  requires  the  labour,  and  is  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  40  more ;  and  by  their  aid  the  produce 
would  be  proportionaUy  augmented* 
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twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.*  The  d< 
sit  of  the  American  lakes  is  daily  forming  an  allu' 
soil  below  their  waves,  which  at  no  distant  period 
convert  them  into  vnst  morasses,  and  ultimately 
fertile  plains;  the  euormous  masses  of  wood  an<l 
earth  which  are  rolled  down  by  the  rivers  of  the  new 
world,  are  incessantly  producing  beds  of  combined  ve- 
getable and  animal  matter,  from  which  the  utmost 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  will  hereafter  spring;  and  in 
the  immense  marshy  plain  which  forms  the  centre  of, 
New  Holland,  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  unceasingl] 
acting,  and  preparing  in  silence  the  extension  of  lht.4 
earth. 

In  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  southern  world,  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  goes  forward  on  a  scale  to 
which,  in  the  cultivated  regions  of  the  north,  we  nre 
entire  strangers.  The  force  of  vegetation  under  a 
tropical  sun,  where  a  tree  frequently  grows  to  the 
height  of  an  hundred  feet  in  ten  years,  and  the  single 
leaf  of  a  plant  is  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  lo  shelter 
a  whole  family  imder  its  shade,  covers  the  earth  with 
a  richness  of  soil,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
is  itself  the  chief  obstacle  to  cultivation.  Manure  of 
any  sort  is  totally  unnecessary ;  a  slight  scratching  is 
all  the  husbandry  which  the  land  requires,  and  evea 
though  no  pains  are  taken  to  extirpate  the  bushes  or 
trees  which  remain  on  the  surface,  the  produce  is  g^ 
nerally  seventy,  sometimes  as  high  as  an  hundred 
fold.f 

In  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  globe  the  labours  of 
husbandry  form  a  constant  addition  to  the  productive 
powers  of  Nature,     From  the  mere  operation  of  til- 

*  Voung'Bltaty.ii.p.  IIT.ST.     f  Miller's  Soutb  Amerka,  ii. 336. 3M.  ^ 
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▼ery  considerable  improvement  is  effected.     It  is 
well  known,  that,  by  digging  tlie  earth  round  the  roots 
of  young  trees,  their  growth  is  more  than  doubled. 
The  operations  of  manuring,  liming,  draining,  inclos- 
ing, and  planting,  form  an  incalculable  addition  to  the 
torn  of  agricultural  riches,  not  only  for  the  present 
time,  but  for  future  ages.   If  the  state  of  Germany  or 
Britain,  as  described  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus  horrida  syU 
wjbgda paludis,  be  compared  with  their  present  flou- 
rishing agricultural  condition,  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation will  appear  altogether  indisputable.     It  seems 
impossible  to  doubt,  that,  from  both  these  causes,  the 
capability  of  the  earth  to  maintain  inhabitants  is  dai/i/ 
kiereanng ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  affix  a  limit  to  the  addi- 
tion which  may  be  made  to  its  produce  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  natural  decay  and  human  labour. 

It  may  require  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive 
the  shores  of  the  Oronoco  or  the  Amour*  clothed  with 
smiling  fields ;  but  unquestionably  not  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  for  a  Roman  in  the  time  of  Taci« 
tu8  to  figure  the  present  agricultural  condition  of  Bri- 
tain or  Saxony.  While  the  deserted  portions  of  the 
globe,  therefore,  are  constantly  increasing  in  fertility 
from  the  decay  of  vegetation,  or  the  wasting  of  moun- 
tains, the  cultivated  districts  are  as  rapidly  improving 
in  quality,  from  the  labours  of  husbandry,  and  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  cultivated  soil. 

If  the  produce  of  the  Ocean  be  taken  into  account, 
in  addition  to  these  ample  stores  of  agricultural 
riches,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
capabilities  of  subsistence  which  the  globe  affords. 
There  is  no  more  extraordinary  miracle  than  that 

*  Cochrane*s  Travels  in  Siberia,  ii.  1 17. 
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which  annually  takes  place  in  the  mulliplication  < 
its  inhabitants.      From  the  roe  of  one  fish  . 
millions  of  fry  spring  in  a  single  season.     Those  v 
are  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  geometrical  increai 
of  human  beings,  compared  with  the  extent  of  th 
terraqueous  globe,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  rat 
of  multiplication  in  the  finny  tribes,  compared  witl 
the  boundless  surface  of  the  sea.    Nor  is  it  in  ooe  p 
tion  of  the  world  only  that  this  astonishing  fecundid 
is  to  be  found.     In  the  temperate  equally  as  the  I 
rid  regions,  under  the  snows  of  the  Pole,  and  the  fi 
of  the  Line,  the  same  prolific  powei-s  exist.     In  t 
deserts  of  the  frozen  zone,  amidst  solitudes  luaccesG 
ble  to  human  approach,  Nature  seems  to  teem  with  J 
animated  life;  the  clefts  of  eternal. ice  are  coveret 
with  innumerable  swarms  of  aquatic  birds,    and  i 
the  water  beneath  those  shoals  of  fishes  are  produce 
which  spread  as  far  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ( 
pand.  *     Amidst  the  silence  of  these  inaccessible  i 
treats  the  creative  powers  of  Nature  are  uuceasingljr^ 
acting  ;  and  from  their  secure  and  icy  cradles  are  an- 
nually impelled  those  stupendous  slioals  which  carry 
to  temperate  zones  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  animat- 
ed hfe.     The  race  of  savage  animals  may  perish  be- 
fore the  growth  of  civilisation ;  the  domestic  compa- 
nions of  man  may  swell  under  his  management,  and  | 
expand  with  the  wants  of  the  species ;  but  the  multK  I 
plication  of  the  aquatic  tribes  is  provided  for  by  causes 
beyond  his  control,  and  secured  in  regions  which  bis 
foot  is  never  destined  to  approach. 

The  efforts  of  human  industry  have  hitherto  hardly 
touched  on  this  prodigious  field  of  subsistence.    If  we 
*  Parry's  Voysge,  i. 
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>ntrast  the  few  and  scattered  vessels  which  on  diffe- 
Bnt  stations  throughout  the  world  catch  a  small  por- 
lonof  the  passing  wealth  for  the  use  of  man,  with  the 
boundless  magnitude  of  that  which  remains  untouch- 
ed or  falls  a  prey  to  enemies  in  their  own  element,  we 
ire  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  subsistence 
Irhich  the  globe  affords.  From  the  fiehery  on  the 
IPesteru  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Dutch  for  two  centuries 
krired  upwardsofL.  2,000,000  sterlingannually,* and 
faougb  the  Scotch  have  very  recently  entered  on  this 
iraDch  of  industry,  the  herring  fishery  alone  maintains 
)0,000  seamen,  and  produces  nearly  400,000  barrels 
Oinually.  f  If  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Irish  people 
'ere  engaged  in  the  inexhaustible  fisheries  with  which 
le  coasts  of  the  island  aboimd,  and  the  remainder 
Dgaged  in  the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  it  would  double 
9ie  riches  of  the  country,  and  provide  an  ample  store 
rf  nutritious  food  to  support  three  times  its  present 
^habitants. 

Fish  in  a  fresh  state  cannot  be  carried  to  any  con- 
dderable  distance ;  but  in  the  same  waves  where  they 
ire  found  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt  is  to  beob- 
kdned.  In  the  boundless  store  of  these  two  articles 
'hich  the  sea  affords,  the  intentions  of  Nature  are 
frinced  as  clearly,  as  if  they  were  proclaimed  in  an 
■pecial  commandment.  On  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
Wer  the  whole  world,  by  the  mere  aid  of  solar  heat. 
Bay  be  obtained  salt  enough  to  preserve  the  utmost 
iDnceivable  quantity  of  the  food  whichits  waters  afford, 
rhe  addition  of  salted  fish  to  vegetable  diet  is  of  iu- 
■Iculable  importance  to  the  lower  orders.     This  eub- 

Wealth  of  Nations. 
t  M'Culloch'a  Stat,  of  British  Empiro,  i,  603. 
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stance  seems  not  only  universally  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  men^  but  highly  conducive  to  their  health. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  completely  this  aU 
most  untouched  field  of  subsistence  combines  with  the 
means  of  extended  subsistence  which  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  affords.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this 
prolific  root  where  it  forms  the  mle  food  of  the  peo« 
pie,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  combined  with  salt  fish, 
it  forms  a  most  admirable  subsistence.  Nowhere  are 
the  lower  orders  better  provided  for  than  in  those  si-^ 
tuations  such  as  the  maritime  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  where  potatoes,  milk,  and  cured  fifih,  form 
their  universal  food.*  If  the  depths  of  the  sea  were 
sufficiently  explored  by  human  industry,  they  would 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  valuable  article 
to  aid  the  vegetable  riches  which  the  land  affords. 

Materials  are  awanting  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
subsistence  which  may  in  this  way  be  extracted  from 
the  waters  of  the  globe.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
even  at  the  amount  of  those  vast  shoals  which  annu* 
ally  migrate  from  the  north  and  south  poles  to  the 
temperate  latitudes ;  impelled  by  an  irresistible  Instinct 
from  the  regions  of  desolation  to  the  scenes  of  human 
existence.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  inexhaustible  by  all  the  efforts  of  man ;  and 
that  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  to  ascertain  their 
amount,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole» 
than  the  tract  of  European  enterprise  does  to  the 
boundless  wastes  of  the  Sahara  desert.  It  is  reserv- 
ed for  future  ages  to  explore  this  unknown  field  of 
animated  life  ;  and,  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  stream  of  wealth  which  is  an- 

*  Clarke,  L  264. 
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passing  their  shores,  to  unfold  the  magnitude 
provision  made  by  Nature  for  the  support  of  all 
fspring. 

hingf  therefore,  appears  more  chimerical,  than 
^prehension  now  so  frequently  entertained  of  the 
rs  of  an  excessive  increase  of  mankind,  or  of  the 
portion  between  the  powers  of  population,  and 
eans  of  augmenting  subsistence.  From  all  that 
low  of  past  history,  the  growth  of  the  human 
s  is  exceedingly  slow;  and  there  seems  good 
1  for  doubting  whether  it  has  at  all  increased 
the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Roman  empire.  * 
imating  the  probable  rate  of  future  advance,  we 
look  to  the  whole  laws  of  our  nature,  and  not 
^d  upon  the  consideration  of  any  particular  pro- 
jes  ;  we  must  consider  the  principles  which  re- 
as  well  as  those  which  promote^  the  multiplica- 
f  mankind,  and  take  into  account  the  decrepi- 
of  ancient,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  youthful 
.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  con- 
i  of  mankind  in  future  ages  will  be  materially 
ent  from  what  it  has  been  in  time  past,  except- 
lat,  from  the  improvement  of  society,  the  growth 
edom,  and  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the 
d  of  religion,  a  more  complete  developement  of 
mitations  to  population  may  be  anticipated.  Com- 
g  the  rate  of  human  increase,  as  proved  by  past 
'ience,  with  the  means  of  enlarged  subsistence 
h  the  world  affords,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
d  when  population  shall  have  attained  its  utmost 

3. 

lere  is  a  great  inaccuracy  in  the  expression  so 

*  Hume*8  Essays,  \L  466. 
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frequently  used  of  late  years,  tbat  population  in  ^ 
0U8  states  presses  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 
by  these  words  is  meant  that  the  numbers  of  the  p 
pie  are  greater  in  many  countries  than  under  e 
ing  circumstaitces  can  be  comfortably  maintained,  i 
thing  IS  more  true.     But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  a 
that  these  numbers  are  greater  than  the  soil  can  p 
sibly  maintain,  and  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  fi 
crease  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  them,  i 
thing  can  be  more  erroneous.     In  the  most  populoj 
country  in  the  world,  the  soil  could  witb  ease  i 
tain  double  its  present  numbers.     The  misery  s 
not  from  any  deficiency  in  the  bounty  of  Nature,  i 
any  physical  difficulty   in  making  its   produce  ke 
pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  from  the  c 
cumstances  in  the  state  of  property,  the  oppression  of 
the  higher  orders,  or  the  vices  of  the  lower,  which  pre- 
vent them  from  availing  themselves  of  it.     When  tbe 
Irish  in  1823  were  dying  of  famine,  the  price  of  grain 
was  not  extravagant,  the  land  was  loaded  with  the 
finest  crops.    Every  gale  wafted  tliem  over  to  the  more  . 
opulent  markets  of  England,  and  the  means  of  main- 
taining triple  the  existing  population  lay  still  buried  in 
the  soil.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  accuse  Nature  of  having 
established  a  disproportion  between  the  powers  of  hu- 
man increase,  and  the  means  of  extending  subsistence  ; 
let  lis  blame  ourselves  for  the  errors  which  prevent  a 
part  of  the  people  from  partaking  of  her  bounty,  and 
lament  the  existence  of  those  fatal  dissensions  which 
bury  in  oblivion  the  gifts  of  Nature,  and  make  us  as- 
cribe to  her  laws  the  consequences  which  have  flowed! 
from  our  own  violation  of  them. 

The  condition  of  mankind  is  wholly  independent  q 
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he  amount  of  subsistence  which  can  be  extracted  from 
he  soil  in  any  country.  That  determines  the  number 
who  can  be  maintained  ;  but  their  comfort  or  misery 
b  entirely  dependent  upon  the  proportion  which  their 
numbers  bear  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  under 
ensting  circumstances  can  be  obtained.  The  great- 
er misery  may  be  found  in  countries  where  the  popu- 
htion  18  only  S5  to  the  square  league,  though  the  soil 
vonld  afford  subsistence  for  5000,  and  the  greatest 
eomfort  when  it  is  S600.  The  environs  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich  exhibit  the  densest  population,  and  the 
gfestest  individual  comfort  of  any  district  in  the 
worid  ;  while  the  Turkish  empire  presents  scattered 
inhabitants  pining  in  misery  amidst  the  utmost  luxu- 
riance of  Nature. 

There  is  no  solid  foundation,  therefore,  for  the  ap- 
prehension, that,  by  the  general  use  of  a  more  produc- 
tive species  of  food,  as  the  potato,  the  evils  of  a  re- 
dundant population  will  either  be  hastened  or  aggra- 
vated. The  potato  may  have  greatly  increased  the 
.productive  power  of  the  soil,  and  enabled  one  acre  to 
feed  as  many  persons  as  three  could  formerly  have 
done ;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  augment  the  pres- 
sure of  population  on  subsistence.  The  proportion 
between  the  number  of  the  people  and  the  means  of 
feeding  them,  remains  the  same  whether  a  square 
kague  will  maintain  2000  inhabitants,  or,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  more  productive  species  of  food,  can  be 
brought  to  maintain  six.  It  is  not  by  the  absolute 
number  of  persons  on  a  given  space  that  their  condi- 
tion is  determined,  but  by  the  quantity  of  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  which  each  enjoys ;  and 
this  quantity  may  remain  the  same  whether  the  popu- 
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latton  is  dense  or  thinly  scattered.     To  bold  that  t 
discovery  of  the  potato  lias  been  a  misfortune  to  I 
manity,  and  that  its  use  tjhould  be  restrained  by]^ 
lative  measures,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  iosta 
of  the  influence  of  theory  in  perverting  the  judgma 
even  of  ablt;  men,  which  the  history  of  the  world  i 
hibits.     It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  it  is  a  c 
mity  to  a  country  to  enjoy  plentiful  fountalus, 
cause  it  will  inevitably  render  all  its  inhabitants  w«j 
drinkers,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  superior  t 
rages  of  porter  and  ale.  The  simple  answer  to  all  ti 
imaginary  dangers  is,  that  the  natural  tendency  I 
mankind  is  to  improve,  not  to /oy:fr  their  CDJoynieiu 
and  that  an  inferior  species  of  food  will  never  be  g 
nerally  adopted,  but  from  the  influence  of  oppresad 
political  institutions,  which  prevent  the  developemei 
of  the  limitations  to  population.     While  the  potato^! 
accordingly,  has  been  universally  adopted  as  the  foo4l 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  whom  a  variety  of  unfortu;d 
nate  circumstances  had  reduced  to  extreme  distres 
it  has  never  lowered  the  standard  of  comfort,  c 
into  general  use  among  the  more  fortunate  people: 
England. 

If  a  boundless  store  of  subsistence  is  provided  ( 
mankind  in  the  multiplication  of  flsb  in  incalculable 
quantities  in  the  arctic  regions,  whether  of  the  north- 
ern or  southern  hemisphere,  a  progress  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  milder  regions  of  the  Pacific,  not  less  6tr  ■ 
ted  in  tiie  end  to  extend  the  means  of  human  subsi^S^I 
ence,   and   multiply   the    flelds  of  human   industryjj 
Amidst  the  verdant  slopes  and  sunny  isles  of  the  Pt>-fl 
cjfic  ;  in  regions  blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  and  'mm 
an  ocean  which  is  hardly  ever  ruffled  by  a  tempesU 
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tons  gale,  the  process  of  creation  is  going  on  with 
ilcgaseless  activity ;  and  niyriada  of  insects,  hardly  vi- 
jnble  to  the  human  eye,  are  preparing  beneath  the 

I^lassy  wave,  a  future  continent  of  vast  extent  for  the 
liabitation  of  man.  The  whole  islands  which  stretch 
ftom  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  to  the  shores  of  Australia,  and  the  Alps 
of  New  Zealand,  aud  form  as  it  were  a  zone  of  para- 
j  iise  around  the  globe,  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
j  fotnposed  of  coral  reefs,  some  of  which  are  still  nearly 
[  oa  the  level  of  the  original  elements  in  which  they 
Were  formed,  while  others  have  been  raised  up  into 
islands  and  mountains  by  the  force  of  central  heat. 
The  intervening  ocean  is  in  great  part  filled  with 
these  infant  islands  and  continents,  which  are  slowly 
but  certainly  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
which,  from  being  altogether  invisible  except  in  a 
ruffled  sea,  constitute  the  chief  danger  of  navigation 
in  those  heavenly  climates.  As  soon  as  the  little 
architects  of  these  submarine  continents  have  brought 
their  fabric  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  terminate 
their  labours,  and  transfer  elsewhere  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity of  their  tribes  ;  the  ocean  labourers  have  done 
their  work  ;  terrestrial  agents  and  animals  take  the 
embryo  continent  from  the  tenants  of  the  deep,* 

Subterraneous  fires  elevate  some  of  the  aquatic 
strata  into  lofty  mountains,  while  others,  the  destined 
plains  of  the  world,  are  subjected  to  a  process  more 
slow,  but  in  the  end  not  less  efficacious.  Innumerable 
-aquatic  birds  perch  at  intervals  on  the  tiny  summits 
which  rise  above  the  flood,  and  by  their  droppings 
commence  the  formation  of  earth ;  marine  plants 
•  MbIiu  Hriin,  iii.  +01,403. 
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clasp  round  the  projecting  points,  and  fill  up  the  nu- 
merous cavities  of  the  coral  reefs  ;  the  ceaseless  agiVt* 
tion  of  the  ocean  wafts  to  thera  the  branches,  leaves, 
and  vegetable  remains  which  are  floating  about  in 
those  tepid  seas,  or  have  been  washed  from  the  shores 
of  their  numerous  islands.  Successive  generations  of 
marine  animals  leave  their  remains  on  its  surface,  and 
at  length  the  naked  rock  assumes  the  consistency  of 
an  earthly  continent.  The  transition  is  made  from 
marine  to  terrestrial  formation. 

The  process  of  terrestrial  creation  then  commences; 
the  tribes  of  semi-marine  plants  first  begin  to  flourish 
on  the  surface  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  deep ;  next 
a  salt  marsh  appears  filled  with  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
tropical  vegetation,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  it  be- 
comes  filled  with  the  huge  lizards,  crocodiles,  saurian 
and  aquatic  animals  of  infant  existence  ;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  after  having  run  their  span  of  life,  contri- 
bute to  swell  the  amphibious  remains  which  are  con- 
spiring in  the  ceaseless  work  of  creation.  From  the 
mingled  animal  and  vegetable  deposit  of  successive 
generations,  an  alluvial  soil  is  finally  formed — slowly 
the  solid  earth  rises  above  the  level  of  its  aqueous 
cradle — the  tenants  of  the  deep  forsake  a  region  no 
longer  fitted  for  their  habitation — the  dove  appears 
with  the  olive  branch  from  the  abodes  of  terrestrial 
life — a  green  turf  springs  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  which  so  many  ages,  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  so  many  generations  of  animated  life 
when  living,  and  their  remains  when  dead,  have  con- 
tributed to  form  ;  flights  of  birds  from  the  nearest 
islands  in  quest  of  their  prey  bring  the  seeds  of  the 
adjacent  land  suited  to  the  soil  ;  the  grassy  surface  is 
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melled  with  the  flowers  and  the  colour  of  spring ; 
»  take  root  on  the  fertile  expanse,  and,  from  the 
lual  fall  of  their  leaves,  a  rich  deposit  of  vegetable 
th  is  rapidly  formed,  on  which  the  harvests  and 
pastures  of  future  nations  are  destined  to  be  rear- 
While  man  in  the  old  world  is  pining  under  the 
series  which  his  wickedness  has  created,  or,  specu- 
ng  in  the  strength  of  his  intellect  on  the  supposed 
its  which  the  extent  of  the  globe  has  imposed  to 
increase,  an  insect  in  the  Pacific  is  calling  a  new 
rid  into  existence,  and  countless  myriads  of  happy 
mals  are  labouring  to  extend  the  continents  over 
ich,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  his  more  enlightened 
I  grateful  race  is  to  extend.* 

^  The  grest  countries  of  Oceanicaare  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a 
ictl  Sim.  It  is  probable  that  New  Holland,  unless  it  contains  in- 
1  seaa,  has  a  climate  as  hot  and  arid  as  Africa.  The  marshy  shores 
ome  islands  in  the  north-west  of  Oceauica,  exposed  to  an  intense 
;  generate  a  pestiferous  air,  which  may  be  corrected  by  human  cul- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  these  local  inconveniences,  Oceanica  pre- 
B  to  the  industrious,  the  healthy,  and  the  temperate,  a  greater  di- 
ity  of  delightful  climates  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Such 
ids  as  are  small  and  elevated  resemble  so  many  paradises.  By  se- 
ng  localities  with  the  proper  elevations,  the  Englishman  may  find 
fresh  lawns  and  his  moss-covered  trees,  the  Italian  his  orange- 
res,  and  the  West  Indian  planter  his  fields  of  sugar-cane.  The 
U  extent  of  these  islands  procures  for  them  the  temperature  of  the 
tn.  The  heat  never  becomes  insupportable  even  for  northern  £u- 
The  air  is  continually  renewed  by  the  light  sea  and  land 
dividing  the  empire  of  day  and  night.  Their  perpetual  spring 
vely  disturbed  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes." — Malte  Brun,  iii 
406. 

All  die  archipelagos  of  eastern  Oceanica  lie  north  and  south.  New 
land^  New  Caledonia,  and  the  other  Hebrides,  form  well  marked 
Ds.  That  of  Solomon's  Islands,  bending  from  the  south-east  to 
Dorth-west,  is  continued  in  New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  It 
I  happens  that  the  small  chains  are  individually  terminated  by  s 
BT  island  than  the  others  of  which  they  are  composed.  Thus  the 
ids  of  Otaheite,  Owyhee,  and  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  are  found  at 
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It  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  exten 
of  the  surface,  which,  in  a  climate  enjoying  a  perpe 

the  extremity  of  a  line  of  smaller  islands.  These  analogies  might  ba7( 
facilitated  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  especially  contribnted  tc 
make  each  archipelago  more  easily  recognized.  By  carefully  marking 
the  direction  of  a  chain,  navigators  might  have  become  almost  certaiQ 
of  discovering  new  islands ;  and  even  still  they  ought  to  attend  to  a 
principle  which  may  put  them  on  their  guard  agunst  immense  ree& 
which,  in  all  probability,  follow  the  direction  of  chains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean. 

"  Among  these  thousands  of  islands,  some  shoot  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  generally  presenting  a  conical  form.  Many  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Foster,  are  basaltic ;  the  centres  of  the  mountains  often  contain 
wide  tunnels,  and  at  other  times  round  lakes,  which  may  be  taken  for 
ancient  craters.  Although  the  presence  of  volcanic  substances  has 
not  everywhere  been  ascertained  by  satisfactory  evidence,  we  know 
already  in  Oceanica  a  greater  number  of  volcanoes  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Sailors  sometimes  speak  of  them  with  admiration, 
at  other  times  with  terror.  In  one  place,  as  in  Shooten's  Islands,  near 
New  Guinea,  the  flames  and  the  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  fruitful  and 
smiling  country ;  in  another,  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Marian 
islands,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava  darken  the  shore.  The  volcano 
of  (iiloto  broke  out  in  1G73  with  a  violence  which  made  the  whole  of 
tlie  Moluccas  shake.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Magindauao,  and 
the  scoria  and  pumice  stones  floating  on  the  sea,  seemed  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  vess(?ls. 

"  All  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  coral  rocks, 
generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  The  middle  shore  is  often  oc- 
cupied by  a  lagoon  ;  the  sand  is  mixed  with  pieces  of  broken  coral  and 
other  marine  substances;  proving  that  such  islands  have  been  origi- 
nally formed  by  these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabited,  and  according 
to  some,  created  by  polypi,  and  afterwards  augmented  and  elevated  by 
the  slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted  to  them  by  the  sea.  It 
is,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  among  these  islands  so  constituted, 
some  are  almost  level  with  the  sea,  while  others  have  hundre<ls effect 
of  elevation,  of  which  last  Tongataboo  is  an  example.  On  their  sum- 
mits are  found  coral  rocks  perforated  in  the  same  manner  with  those 
found  at  the  water's  edge.  Now  the  madrepores,  millepores,  andtubi- 
pores  which  raise  tliesc  submarine  habitations,  (for  the  true  coral  po- 
lypus is  never  found  there,)  grow  over  the  hardened  spoils  of  their 
dead  predecessors.  They  cannot  live  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  shows  that  the  sea,  at  a  former  perio<i,  washed  these 


lal  spring,  is  thus  preparing  for  liuman  habitation  ; 
»t  if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  globe,  and  survey  the 


i,  and  gradually  retired  and  left  them  enposed." — Matte  Drun,  iii. 
0,  401,  403. 

'  Some  reefs  rise  like  walls  in  the  middle  of  the  deepest  sea,  Duch  as 
E  formidable  rocks  od  which  CaptaiD  Flindere  Dourly  perished,  and 
liich  probably  proved  fetal  to  Lb  Perouse.  The  great  reef  of  Kow 
3  go  Sleep,  that  Captain  Kent,  commander  of  the  ButTalo, 
landisg'  at  no  ^uuter  distance  than  twico  the  len^h  of  his  ship,  with 
line  of  150  fathoms,  could  find  no  bottom.  The  rt.>efi«  round  New 
mth  Wales  also  rise  like  perpendicular  walls  from  n  very  deep  bot- 
m.  The  reefs  often  extend  from  one  island  to  another.  The  inha- 
bits of  DisappoinlmeDt  Islands  and  those  of  Duff's  Group  can  make 
■ita  by  possini;  over  lonff  lines  of  reefs  from  island  to  island,  present- 
g  the  appearance  of  a  ref^iment  marclilog  aIon{{  the  surface  of  tlie 
ean.  On  those  reels  which  arc  covered  with  water  are  found  im- 
SBae  collections  of  MoUuscae  and  small  shells.  Muscles  of  every  va- 
iety,  pearl  oysters.  Pinna?  marine,  star-fish,  and  Medussp,  collect  in 
dUions."— Maltc  Brun,  iii.  402,  403. 
"  Ko  sea  abounds  so  much  in  fish.  Between  Easter  Island  and  the 
tndwich  Islands,  La  Perouse  was  followed  by  immense  troops  of  Gab; 
■ne  individuals  were  easily  identified  by  the  harpoons  sticking  in 
«ir  bodies.  Between  the  shores  of  Borneo  and  those  of  New  Guinea. 
B  find  an  entire  nation  of  fishermen  called  Badshoos,  who  are  con- 
intly  in  their  boats,  and  live  on  fish.  In  the  neighbourboud  of  New 
loilund,  LubiUardiere  saw  shonls  of  fishes,  wliich  produced  by  their 
Otions  a  wavering  movement  on  the  jiurfuce  of  the  water,  like  thp 
Iv&nce  and  recess  of  a  tide." — Maltc  Brun,  iii  407. 
'The  vegetable  kingdom  presents  to  ns  all  the  richea  of  India  in  new 
and  accompanied  by  other  treasures  unknown  \a  Asia.  Two 
■»  of  trees  are  spread  over  all  the  middlinj;  and  small  islands  of 
Moics,  which  delight  both  the  eye  and  the  taste.  The  numerous 
iunily  of  the  palms  is  extended  over  the  most  remote  and  the  smallest 
Between  the  tropics  there  is  scarcely  a  rock  or  a  sand-liank 
D  which  these  trees  do  not  display  their  astonishing  vegetntiou.  The 
,i  h»vu  in  the  interior  structure  of  their  trunks  no  analogy  with 
r  trees.  In  habit  and  in  structure  they  resemble  the  ferns,  in 
blossom  the  grasses,  and  the  asparagi  in  their  mode  of  fructificu- 
But  no  trees  are  so  portly  and  magnificent  as  the  palmx.  Tliey 
'nt  a  straight  column,  perfectly  cylindrical,  ciowncd  at  the  8um< 
nit  with  a  vast  load  of  sprightly  leaves,  arranged  in  circles  over  one 
kath«r,  and  put  forth  from  their  common  receptttclo  large  panicle*,  par- 
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vast  zone  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  marking  the  direc- 
tion where  this  submarine  continent  is  forming,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  will  one  day,  to  all 
human  appearance,  equal,  if  not  exceed,  in  expanse, 
the  vast  surface  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  At  least 
twenty  millions  of  square  miles,  capable  of  containing 
five  times  the  whole  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
in  affluence  and  plenty,  are  there  in  the  course  of  crea- 
tion, and  slowly  but  certainly  acquiring  consisteucy 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  rise  by  alluvial  forma- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  deep,  or  be  elevated  by  the 
awful  power. of  internal  fire  into  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes  of  a  future  world  ! 

One  most  remarkable  circumstance  deserves  parti- 

tially  inclosed  in  ample  sheaths,  and  loaded  with  flowers  and  with 
fruit.  But  their  majestic  appearance  is  their  least  merit.  Their 
beauty  is  surpassed  by  their  usefulness.  The  external  layers  of  the 
trunk  furnish  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  may  be  formed  into 
planks  and  stakes.  The  sheaths  which  contain  the  clusters  of  fruit  ac- 
quire such  thickness  and  consistence  that  they  are  often  used  as  ves- 
sels. The  large  leaves  are  employed  for  roofing  wigwams  and  cot- 
tages. Materials  for  wadding,  flock,  and  cordage,  arc  furnished  by  the 
fibrous  pericarp  of  the  cocoa  tree,  by  the  leaf-stalks  of  several  other 
species,  and  by  the  filamentous  tissue  which  in  all  of  them  covers  the 
trunk.  Of  these  are  made  ropes,  cables,  and  even  sail-cloth,  and  they 
arc  used  as  oakum  in  caulking  vessels.  Another  family  of  nutritious 
trees  enjoyed  by  the  Oceanian  nations,  is  that  of  the  artocarpi,  or 
bread-fruit  trees.  This  valuable  genus  rises  to  a  height  of  forty  feet. 
Its  trunk  acquires  the  thickness  of  the  human  body.  The  fruit  is  as 
large  as  a  child's  heacL  Gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  baked 
among  ashes,  it  becomes  a  wholesome  bread,  resembling  fresh  wheaten 
bread  in  taste.  For  a  period  of  eight  months,  this  tree  yield  its  fruits 
in  such  profusion,  that  three  of  them  will  support  a  man  for  a  year.  The 
*nner  bark  of  the  same  tree  is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  Its 
wood  is  well  adapted  for  building  cottages  and  canoes.  Its  leaves  are 
used  as  napkins;  its  glutinous  and  milky  juice  furnishes  good  cement 
and  glue."— Make  Brun,  iii.  408,  ^09,  410. 
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mlar  atteiitioiiy  iu  the  foriimtion  of  the  great  terres- 
trial regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Malte 
Briin  has  told  us  that  all  the  coral  reefs  and  all  the 
diains  of  mountains  run  from  north  to  south  through 
the  whole  of  these  latitudes.  But  the  winds  blow  with 
as  invariable  regularity,  and  the  currents  set  in  from 
east  to  west.*  Thus  a  certain  provision  is  made  for 
the  deposit  of  the  ocean  being  intercepted  on  tlie  nu- 
merous bars  which  insect  labour  has  shot  across  its 
wide  expanse,  and  terrestrial  formation  assumes  the 
character  of  long  promontories,  delicious  islands,  and 
narrow  strips  of  land,  intersected  and  surrounded  by 
1  frequent  channels  of  the  sea.  Such,  accordingly,  is 
precisely  the  character  of  the  immense  archipelago  of 
Eastern  Oceanica.t  How  beautiful  the  provision  thus 
made  for  the  creation  of  land  in  such  a  form  as  will 
temper  the  fiery  heats  of  these  tropical  regions  by  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  Prompted  by  a 
mysterious  instinct,  the  coral  insects  direct  the  labours 
of  their  successive  generations  in  the  very  way  calcu- 
lated to  form  future  and  delightful  abodes  for  civiliz- 
ed man ;  and  while  performing  their  little  functions 
in  life,  are  laying  the  foundations  of  straits  exceed- 
ing the  Bosphorus,  and  seas  outstripping  the  iEgean, 
in  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Imagination  itself  recoils  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  thus  afforded  ;  the  eye  of  piety,  alone  habi- 
tuated to  the  contemplation  of  Supreme  beneficence, 
alike  in  the  least  as  the  greatest  works  of  Nature,  can 
bear  the  light.  And  if  we  could  conceive  it  possi 
that  moral  improvement  and  reformation  were  in  the 

•  Malte  Bnin,  iu.  400,  405.  t  Ibid.  iii.  404. 
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iDterim  to  keep  pace  with  this  marvellous  preparalioQ 
for  human  increase ;  if  the  heart  of  man  could  as  cer« 
tainly  rise  above  the  fraud,  and  violence,  and  selfish- 
ness by  which  it  is  immersed,  as  the  continents  of  the 
Pacific  will  emerge  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  j 
which  they  were  cradled ;  if  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  were  to  direct  the  innume- 
rable multitudes  who  will  one  day  cultivate  those  bound- 
less plains,  and  tenant  those  lovely  isles ;  if  the  feathery 
cocoa,  the.  prolific  banana,  and  the  graceful  palm  ol 
the  Pacific  isles  were  to  wave  over  the  abodes  of  re- 
ligion, freedom,  and  self-control,  the  dream  of  the 
poets  would  indeed  be  realized,  the  age  of  gold  would 
return  to  the  earth,  and  man  would  almost  regain 
paradise  even  in  the  scene  of  earthly  probation. 

Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  obvious  obser- 
vation, that  the  creation  of  so  vast  a  continent  in 
what  is  now  the  domain  of  the  ocean,  must  displace 
as  much  water  as  there  is  created  of  land,  and  thus 
the  habitable  globe  will  undergo  no  addition,  because 
what  is  gained  in  one  quarter  will  be  on  the  sea,  and 
will  be  lost  in  another  by  its  encroachments  on  the  land. 
Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  afford  no  adequate 
answer  to  the  preceding  views ;  the  soil  gained  in  the 
south  is  incomparably  more  rich,  and  the  climate  su- 
perior to  that  which  would  in  this  view  be  lost  in  the 
north.  Humanity  would  have  no  cause  to  regret  a 
change  which,  submerging  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  snows  of  Greenland,  or  the  sands  of  Africa, 
called  into  existence  a  series  of  continents,  overspread 
with  the  terrestrial  paradises  of  Otaheite  or  New  Zea- 
land.    But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
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this  apprehension.  However  it  may  be  explained, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  ocean  is  not  extending  its 
Kmits,  notwithstanding  all  the  additions  which  the 
washing  down  of  continents  and  incessant  labours  of 
the  coral  insects  are  making  to  the  solid  matter  con- 
tained in  its  bosom.  All  the  rivers  of  the  globe  have, 
fixr  six  thousand  years,  been  carrying  down  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  existing  continents  into  the  sea  : 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  labours  of  the  coral 
tribes  in  the  southern  hemisphere  have  made  an  enor- 
mous addition  to  the  rocks  under  its  waves  ;  but  no- 
where has  it  permanently  encroached  in  the  old  world 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  What  is  worn  away  in 
one  quarter  by  particular  currents  or  a  tempestuous 
roll,  is  gained  in  another  by  the  extension  of  allu- 
vial surface  into  the  deep  ;  and  to  all  appearance  the 
limits  of  the  terrestrial  globe  have,  upon  the  whole, 
undergone  no  diminution,  but  rather  the  reverse,  since 
the  earliest  periods  of  human  record. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  what  quarter  a  provision 
is  made  for  affording  room  for  this  annual  and  un- 
ceasing addition  to  the  solid  matter  contained  in  the 
ocean.  Of  the  moisture  which  is  constantly  raised  up 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  sun's  ray^  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  the  greater  part,  doubtless,'  returns  in 
rains  and  dews  to  rivers  to  the  source  from  whence 
it  sprung.  But  part,  probably  on  an  average  a 
third,  falls  in  the  arctic  regions  of  the  North  and 
South  Pole,  where  it  never  melts,  but  contributes 
to  swell  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow  which  have 
there  been  accumulating  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  moisture  which  falls  in  these  rigorous  latitudes 
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is,  in  great  part,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  ocean ; 
and  piled  up  in  huge  icebergs  which  float  on  the  sur- 
face,  till  arrested  by  some  projecting  land,  or  accumu* 
lated  on  the  snowy  summits  of  their  hoary  mountains. 
It  is  thus  apparently  that  room  is  made  for  the  cease- 
less work  of  creation  in  the  southern  ocean.* 

But  how  are  these  embryo  continents  to  be  ulti« 
mately  filled  ?  What  powerful  impulse  is  to  tear  up 
civilized  man  from  his  native  seats,  from  the  abode 
of  ease  and  refinement,  of  art  and  of  industry,  to' force 
him  into  the  regions  of  desert  existence,  and  spread 
his  seed  through  the  wilderness  of  Nature  ? 

Civilised  man  rarely  emigrates ;  under  a  despotic 
government  never.  What  colonies  has  China  sent 
forth  to  people  the  wastes  of  Asia  ?  Are  tlie  Hin- 
doos to  be  found  spread  over  the  vast  archipelago  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  ?  Republican  Rome  colonized  the 
world  ;  Republican  Greece  spread  the  light  of  civili- 
sation along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
Imperial  Rome  could  never  maintain  the  numbers  of 
its  own  provinces,  and  the  Grecian  empire  slumbered 
on  with  a  declining  population  for  eleven  hundred 
years.  Is  Italy,  with  its  old  civilized  millions,  or 
France,  with  its  ardent  and  redundant  peasantry,  the 
storehouse  of  nations  from  whence  the  European  race 
is  to  be  diffused  over  the  world  ?  The  colonies  of 
Spain,  torn  by  internal  factions,  and  a  prey  to  furious 
passions,  are  in  the  most  miserable  state,  and  con- 

*  Naturalists  may  determiue  whether  this  solution  of  the  difficulty 
stated  iu  the  text  is  well  founded ;  hut  the  author  trusts  he  will  he 
forgiven  for  inserting  it,  as  it  is  not  his  own^  but  the  suggestion  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative,  his  son,  who  has  only  reached  his  fourteenth 
year, 
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•tantly  declining  in  numbers  !  *  The  tendency  of 
nations  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  ever  is  to  remain 
at  home  ;  to  become  wedded  to  the  luxuries  and  en- 
joymentSy  the  habits  and  refinements  of  an  artificial 
state  of  existence,  and  regard  all  other  people  as  rude 
tnd  barbarous,  unfit  for  the  society,  unequal  to  the 
reception  of  civilized  existence,  to  slumber  on  for  ages 
with  a  population,  poor,  redundant,  and  declining. 
Such  has  for  ages  been  the  condition  of  the  Chinese 
and  tKe  Hindoos,  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  Italians ;  and  hence  no  great  settle- 
ments of  mankind  have  proceeded  from  their  loins. 

What,  then,  is  the  centrifugal  force  which  counter- 
acts this  inert  tendency,  and  impels  man  from  the 
heart  of  wealth,  from  the  bosom  of  refinement,  from 
the  luxuries  of  civilisation,  to  the  forests  and  the  wil- 
derness ?  What  sends  him  forth  into  the  desert,  im- 
pelled by  the  energy  of  the  savage  character,  but  yet 
with  all  the  powers  and  acquisitions  of  civilisation  at 
his  command ;  with  the  axe  in  his  hand,  but  the 
Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  the  Encyclopedia  by  his  side  ? 
It  is  democracy  which  efiects  this  prodigy ;  it  is  that 
insatiable  passion  which  overcomes  alike  the  habits 
and  affections  of  society,  and  sends  forth  the  civilized 
pilgrim  far  from  his  kindred,  far  from  his  home,  far 
from  the  bones  of  his.  fathers,  to  seek  amidst  trans- 
atlantic wilds  that  freedom  and  independence  which 
his  native  country  can  no  longer  afford.  It  is  in  the 
restless  activity  which  it  engenders,  the  feverish  de- 
sire of  elevation  which  it  awakens  in  all  classes,  the 
longing  after  a  state  of  existence  unattainable  in  long 

*  Tocqueville,  ii.  139. 
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establtsfacd  slates  which  it  produces,  that  the  ccDUi- 1 
fogsl  force  of  ciWlized  man  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  democratic  passioit  to  pro-  J 
duce  an  ioextiiigui^hable  degree  of  vi^ur  and  activi* 
ly  among  the  middling  classes  of  society — to  develope 
an  unknown  energy  among  their  wide-spread  raoki 
— to  Gil  their  bosoms  with  insatiable  and  often  v 
^ooary  projects  of  advancement  and  amelioration,  and 
inspire  them  with  an  ardent  desire  to  raise  themselve 
individnally  and  reflectively  in  the  world.  "fbeDCe 
tfae  astonishing  results — ^sometimes  for  good,  some- 
times for  evil — which  it  produces.  Its  grand  chara& 
teristic  is  energif,  and  energ}'  not  rousing  the  ex«v 
tious  raerely  of  a  portion  of  society,  but  avvakening 
the  dormant  strengtii  of  millions  ;  not  producing 
simply  the  chivalrous  valour  of  the  high-bred  cnva- 
lier,  but  drawing  forth  "  the  might  that  slumbers  ia 
a  peasant's  arm."  The  greatest  achievements  of  g^ 
nius,  the  noblest  efforts  of  heroism,  that  have  illus- 
trated tile  history  of  the  speci&s  have  arisen  from  the 
efforts  of  lliis  principle.  Thence  the  fight  of  Mara- 
thon and  the  glories  of  Salamis — the  genius  ofGrefce 
and  the  conquests  of  Rome — tlie  heroism  of  SempacIC 
and  the  devotiou  of  Haarlem — the  piiintiugs  of  B*, 
phael  and  the  poetry  of  Tasso — the  energy  which  CO-, 
vered  with  a  velvet  carpet  the  slopes  of  Ihe  Alps,atii, 
tlie  industry  which  bridled  the  stormy  seas  of  tl 
German  Ocean — the  burning  passions  which  carried 
the  French  legions  to  Cadiz  and  the  Kremlin,  and  thi 
sustained  fortitude  which  gave  to  Britain  the  domin? 
ion  of  the  waves.  Thence,  too,  in  its  wilder  and  u» 
restrained  excesses,  the  greatest  crimes  which  ba" 
disfigured  the  dark  annals  of  human  wickedness— 
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tnassacres  of  Athens  and  the  banishmeuts  of  Florence 
— ^the  carnage  of  Marius  and  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Triumvirate — the  murders  of  Cromwell  and  the  blood- 
shed of  Robespierre. 

As  the  democratic  passion  is  thus  a  principle  of  such 
vital  and  searching  energy,  so  it  is  from  it,  when  act- 
ing under  due  regulation  and  control,  that  the  great  - 
est  and  most  durable  advances  in  social  existence  have 
sprung.  Why  are  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  scene  to  which  the  pilgrim  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  journeys  to  visit  at  once  the  cradles  of  civi- 
lisation, the  birthplace  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  philosophy, 
of  poetry,  and  the  scenes  of  their  highest  and  most 
glorious  achievements  ?  Because  freedom  spread 
along  its  smiling  shores ;  because  the  ruins  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  of  Tyre  and  Sy- 
racuse, lie  on  its  margin ;  because  civilisation,  advan- 
cing with  the  white  sails  which  glittered  on  its  blue 
expanse,  pierced,  as  if  impelled  by  central  heat, 
through  the  dark  and  barbarous  regions  of  the  Celtic 
race  who  peopled  its  shores.  What  gave  Rome  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  brought  the  venerable  en- 
signs bearing  the  words,  **  Senatus  populusque  Ro- 
manus,"  to  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  ?  Democratic  vigour.  Democratic  vi- 
gour duly  coerced  hy  Patrician  power  ;  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  successive  consuls,  guided  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  senate  ;  the  unconquerable  and  inexhaustible 
bands  which,  for  centuries,  issued  from  the  Roman 
Forum. 

What  has  spread  the  British  dominions  over  the 
habitable   globe,   and   converted   the   ocean    into   a 
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peaceful  lake  for  its  internal  carriage,  and  made  the 
winds  the  instruments  of  its  blessings  to  mankind ; 
and  spread  its  race  in  vast  and  inextinguishable  mul- 
titudes through  the  new  world  ?  Democratic  arobi* 
tion ;  democratic  ambition,  restrained  and  regulated 
at  home  by  an  adequate  weight  of  aristocratic  power; 
a  government  which,  guided  by  the  stability  of  the 
patrician,  but  invigorated  by  the  activity  of  the  ple- 
bian  race,  steadily  advanced  in  conquest,  renown,  and 
moral  ascendency,  till  its  fleets  overspread  the  sea, 
and  it  has  become  a  matter  of  certainty,  tbat  half 
the  globe  must  be  peopled  by  its  descendants.  Above 
an  hundred  thousand  emigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1833,  settled  in  the  British  colonies ; 
a  like  number  annually  pass  over  to  the  whole  of 
North  America  from  the  British  isles ;  and  amidst 
the  strife  of  parties,  the  collision  of  interests,  the  ar- 
dent hopes  and  chimerical  anticipations  incident  to 
these  days  of  transition,  the  English  race  is  pro- 
fusely and  indelibly  transplanted  into  the  bound- 
less wastes  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the  New 
World. 

The  continued  operation  of  this  undying  vigour  and 
energy  is  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican race,  which  originally  sprung  from  the  stern 
Puritans  of  Charles  I.'s  age,  which  have  developed  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  democratic  character  in  unre- 
strained profusion  amidst  the  boundless  wastes  which 
lie  open  to  their  enterprise.  M.  Tocqueville  has  de- 
scribed,  with  equal  justice  and  eloquence,  the  extraor- 
dinary activity  of  these  principles  in  the  United  States. 

"  America  is  a  land  of  wonders,  in  which  everything 
is  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an 
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improvement.     The  idea  of  novelty  is  there  indis- 
aolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of  amelioration.     No 
natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has 
not  yet  attempted  to  do.  This  perpetual  change  which 
goes  on  in  the  United  States,  these  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  accompanied  by  such  unforeseen  fluc- 
tuations in  private  and  in  public  wealth,  serve  to  keep 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  in  a  constant  state  of  fever- 
ish agitation,  which  admirably  invigorates  their  exer- 
tions, and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  excitement  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.     The  whole  life  of  an 
American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance,  a  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  or  a  battle.     As  the  same  causes  are 
continually  in  operation  throughout  the  country,  they 
ultimately  impart  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  national 
character.     The  American,  taken  as  a  chance  speci- 
men of  his  countrymen,  must  then  be  a  man  of  singu- 
lar warmth  in  his  desires,  enterprizing,  fond  of  ad- 
venture, and  above  of  all  innovation.     The  same  bent 
is  manifest  in  all  that  he  does  ;  he  introduces  it  into 
his  political  laws,  his  religious  doctrines,  his  theories 
of  social  economy,  and  his  domestic  occupations;  he 
bears  it  with  him  in  the  depth  of  the  back- woods,  as 
well  as  in  the  business  of  the  city.     It  is  this  same 
passion,  applied  to  maritime  commerce,  which  nfakes 
bim    the   cheapest  and   the  quickest  trader  in  the 
world." 

**  It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  the  surpassing 
liberty  which  the  Americans  enjoy ;  some  idea  may 
likewise  be  formed  of  the  extreme  equality  which  sub- 
sists amongst  them,  but  the  political  activity  which 
pervades  the  United  States,  must  be  seen  in  order  to 
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be  understood.  No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  the 
American  soil  than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tu- 
mult;  a  confused  clamour  is  heard  on  every  side ; 
and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand  the  im- 
mediate satisfaction  of  their  social  wants.  Every- 
thing is  in  motion  around  you :  here,  the  people  of 
one  quarter  of  a  town  are  met  to  decide  upon  the 
building  of  a  church ;  there^  the  election  of  a  represen- 
tative is  going  on  ;  a  little  farther,  the  delegates  of  a 
district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult 
upon  some  local  improvements ;  or,  in  another  place, 
the  labourers  of  a  village  quit  their  ploughs  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  project  of  a  road  or  a  public  school. 
Meetings  are  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring 
their  disapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
!)y  the  Government ;  whilst,  in  other  assemblies,  the 
citizens  salute  the  authorities  of  the  day  as  the  fathers 
of  their  country.  Societies  are  formed  which  regard 
drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  state  labours,  and  which  solemnly  bind  them- 
selves  to  give  a  constant  example  of  temperance."* 

The  great  system  of  nature  thus  expands  to  our 
view.  The  democratic  principle  is  the  great  moving 
power  which  expels  from  the  old  established  centres 
of  civilisation  the  race  of  men  to  distant  and  unpeo- 
pled regions  ;  which  in  the  ancient  world  spread  it 
with  the  Athenian  galleys  along  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  with  the  Roman  legions  penetrated 
the  dark  and  savage  forests  of  central  Europe  ;  which 
laid  the  foundation  in  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  its 
provinces  of  the  supremacy  of  modern  Europe,  and  is 
now  with  the  British  navy  extending  as  far  as  the 

*  Torqueville,  ii.  126,  127. 
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Waters  of  the  ocean  roll ;  peopling  at  once  the  new 
cdntinent  of  Australasia  and  supplanting  the  sable 
inillionB  of  Africa ;  piercing  the  primeval  forests  of 
Canada,  and  advancing  with  unceasing  velocity  to* 
wards  the  rocky  mountains  of  America.  Nor  is  it 
ODiy  by  the  subjects  of  Britain  that  this  impelling 
fixrce  is  felt.  It  exists  in  equal  vigoiu*  among  their 
descendants ;  and  from  the  seats  where  the  Puritan 
contemporaries  of  Cromwell  first  sought  an  asylum 
from  English  oppression,  an  incessant  craving,  an  un- 
leen  power,  is  for  ever  impelling  multitudes  to  the 
yet  untrodden  forests  of  the  West. 

^  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville, "  that 
the  British  race  has  acquired  an  amazing  preponde* 
kaDce  over  all  the  other  European  races  in  the  New 
World ;  and  that  it  is  very  superior  to  them  in  civi- 
lisation, in  industry,  and  in  power.  As  long  as  it  is 
only  surrounded  by  desert  or  thinly  peopled  countries, 
as  long  as  it  encounters  no  dense  population  upon  its 
nmte,  through  which  it  cannot  work  its  way,  it  will 
Assuredly  continue  to  spread.  The  lines  marked  out 
by  treaties  will  not  stop  it ;  but  it  will  everywhere 
iiansgress  these  imaginary  barriers* 

**  The  geographical  position  of  the  British  race  in 
tlie  New  World  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  rapid 
increase.  Above  its  northern  frontiers  the  icy  regions 
rf  the  Pole  extend ;  and  a  few  degrees  below  its 
Mmibem  confines  lies  the  burning  climate  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  Anglo-Americans  are,  therefore,  placed  in 
the  most  temperate  and  habitable  zone  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

•  "  The  distance  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  extends  from  the  47th  to  the  30th  degree  of 
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latitude^   a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles^  as  the  bird  flies.     The  frontier  of  the  United 
States  winds  along  the  whole  of  this  immense  line ; 
sometimes  falling  within  its  limits^  but  more  frequent- 
ly extending  far  beyond  it  into  the  waste.     It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  whites  advance  every  year  a 
mean  distance  of  seventeen  miles  along  the  whole  of 
this  vast  boundary.     Obstacles,  such  as  an  unproduc" 
tlve  district,  a  lake,  or  an  Indian  nation  unexpectedly 
encountered,  are  sometimes  met  with.   The  advancing 
column  then  halts  for  a  while ;  its  two  extremities 
fall  back  upon  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
united they  proceed  onwards.    This  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous progress  of  the  European  race  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providential 
event :  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabatedly, 
and  daily  driven  onwards  by  the  hand  of  God. 

"  Within  this  first  line  of  conquering  settlers,  towns 
are  built,  and  vast  states  founded.  In  1790,  there 
were  only  a  few  thousand  pioneers  sprinkled  aloDg 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  at  the  present  day 
these  valleys  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  were  to 
be  found  in  the  vvhole  union  in  1790.  Their  popula- 
tion amounts  to  nearly  four  millions.  The  city  of 
Washington  was  founded  in  1800,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Union ;  but  such  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  that  it  now  stands  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  most  remote  Western 
States  are  already  obliged  to  perform  a  joiurney  as 
long  as  that  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 

"  It  must  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  the  impulse 
of  the  British  race  in  the  New  World  can  be  arrested. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  the  hostilities 
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which  might  ensue,  the  abolition  of  republican  insti- 
tations,  and  the  tyrannical  government  which  might 
racceed  it,  may  retard  this  impulse,  but  they  cannot 
preyent  it  from  ultimately  fulfilling  the  destinies  to 
which  that  race  is  reserved.  No  power  upon  eartli  can 
dose  upon  the  emigrant^that  fertile  wilderness,  which 

'  offers  resources  to  every  kind  of  industry,  and  a  refuge 
from  all  want  Future  events,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be,  will  not  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  cli- 
guite  or  of  their  inland  seas,  of  their  great  rivers,  or 
of  their  exuberant  soil.  Nor  will  bad  laws,  revolu- 
tions and  anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love  of 
prosperity,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seem  to 

'  be  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  race,  or  to 
extinguish  that  knowledge  which  guides  them  on  their 
way. 

**  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertain  future,  one 
event  at  least  is  sure.  At  a  period  which  may  be 
said  to  be  near  (for  we  are  speaking  of  the  life  of  a 
nation,)  the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover  the  im- 
mense space  contained  between  the  Polar  regions  and 
the  Tropics,  extending  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  territory  which 
will  probably  be  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Americans  at 
aom^  future  time,  may  be  computed  to  equal  three 
quarters  of  Europe  in  extent.  The  climate  of  the 
Union  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  of  Europe, 
and  its  natural  advantages  are  not  less  great ;  it  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  its  population  will  at  some  fu- 
ture time  be  proportionate  to  our  own.  Europe,  di- 
vided as  it  is  between  so  many  different  nations,  and 
torn  as  it  has  been  by  incessant  wars  and  the  barba- 
roua  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  has  notwithstanding 
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attaiued  a  population  of  410  inhabitants  to  the  sqil 
league.  What  cause  can  prevent  the  United  Su 
from  having  as  numerous  a  population  in  time? 

"The  time  will  therefore  come  when  one  himd 
and  fifty  millions  of  men  will  be  living  iu  North  Am 
rica,  equal  in  condition,  the  progeny  of  one  race,  a 
ing  their  origin  to  the  same  cause,  and  preserving  i 
same  civilisation,  the  same  language,  the  same  r 
giou,  the  same  habits,  the  same  mannei's,  and  imbi 
with  the  same  opinions,  propagated  under  the  sa 
forms.  The  rest  is  uncertain,  but  this  is  certain  ;  t 
it  is  a  fact  new  to  the  world,  a  fact  fraught  with  81 
portentous  consequences  as  to  baffle  the  efforts  ef 
of  the  imagination."" 

As  the  democratic  passion,  however,  is  thua  ( 
dently  the  great  moving  power  which  is  transferri 
the  civilized  European  race  to  the  remote  comer? 
the  earth,  and  the  British  navy,  the  vast  vehicle  ra 
ed  up  to  supreme  dominion,  for  its  conveyance  ;  so 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  if  u&d 
power  is  given  to  this  impelling  force,  the  machi 
which  is  performing  these  prodigies  may  be  destra 
ed,  and  the  central  force,  instead  of  operating  witb 
steady  and  salutary  pressure  upon  mankind,  sudden 
burst  its  barriers,  and  for  ever  cease  to  affect  the 
fortunes.  A  spring  acts  upon  a  machine  only  a^  lot 
as  it  is  loaded  or  restrained ;  remove  the  pressm 
and  itsstrength  is  at  once  destroyed.  This  powerful  w 
astoniahing  agency  of  the  British  race  upon  the  fc 
tunes  of  mankind,  would  be  at  once  terminated  by  t 
triumph  of  democracy  in  these  islands.  Multitude 
indeed,  during  the  convulsions  consequent  on  so  c 
mitous  an  event,  would  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Amerio 
•  Tocfjueville,  ii  331,  32t. 
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shores,  but  in  the  grinding  aud  irreversible  despotism 
whicli  H'oiild  necessarily  and  speedily  follow  its  occur- 
rence, the  vital  energy  would  become  extinct,  which 
is  BOW  impelliug  the  British  race  into  every  corner  of 
the  habitable  earth.  The  stillness  of  despotism  would 
succeed  the  agitation  of  passion  ;  the  inertness  of  aged 
civilisation  at  once  fall  upon  the  bounded  state.  From 
the  moment  that  British  freedom  is  extinguished  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  influence  of  property,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Commons  intodespotic  power,  the  sacred 
fire  which  now  animates  the  vast  fabric  of  its  domi- 
nion will  become  extinct,  and  England  will  cease  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe.  The  friends 
of  order  and  measured  freedom  in  this  country,  there- 
bre,  are  not  merely  charged  with  the  preservation 
|f  its  own  fortunes — they  are  intnisted  with  the 
testinies  of  mankind,  and  on  the  success  of  their 
ixertions  it  depends,  whether  the  democratic  spirit  in 
hese  islands  is  to  be  preserved  as  heretofore,  in  that 
nbdued  form  which  has  directed  its  energy  to  the 
dvllisation  of  mankind,  or  to  burst  forth  in  those  wild 
Accesses  which  turn  only  to  its  own  ruin,  and  the  de- 
lolation  of  the  world. 

While  the  naval  strength  and  colonial  dominions  of 
England  have  steadily  and  unceasingly  advanced  in 
(Vestern  Europe,  and  its  influence  is  in  consequence 
bpread  over  all  the  maritime  regions  of  the  globe,  aii- 
nher,  and  an  equally  irresistible  power,  has  risen  up 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  If  all  the  contests  of 
itenturies  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
navy,  all  the  continental  strifes  have  as  unceasingly 
Augmented  the  strength  of  Russia.  From  tlie  time 
the  Czar  Peter,  when  it  first  emerged  from  obscu- 
rity to  take  a  leading  part  in  continental  aSairs,  to 
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the  present  moment,  its  progresar  has  been  unbroken. 
Alone,  of  all  other  states,  during  that  kmg  period  it 
has  experienced  no  reverses,  but  constantly  advanced 
in  power,  territory,  and  resources ;  for  even  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  which  followed  the  disasters  of  AosterlltK 
and  Friedland,  was  attended  with  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory. During  that  period  it  has  successively  swal- 
lowed up  Courland  and  Livonia,  Poland,  Finland,  the 
Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  Its 
southern  frontier  is  now  washed  by  the  Danube ;  its 
eastern  is  within  fifty  leagues  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ; 
its  advanced  ports  in  the  Baltic  are  almost  within 
sight  of  Stockholm  ;  its  south-eastern  boundary, 
stretching  far  over  the  Caucasus,  sweeps  down  to 
Erivan  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat — Persia  and 
Turkey  are  irrevocalJly  subjected  to  its  influence ;  a 
solemn  treaty  has  given  it  the  command  of  the  Dar- 
danelles; a  subsidiary  Moscovite  force  has  visited 
Scutari,  and  rescued  the  Osmanlis  from  destruction ; 
and  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  retains  Constantinople  only 
as  the  viceroy  of  the  northern  autocrat. 

The  politicians  of  the  day  assert  that  Russia  will 
fall  to  pieces,  and  its  power  cease  to  be  formidable  to 
Western  Europe  or  Central  Asia.  There  appears  to 
be  no  ground  for  this  opinion.  Did  Macedonia  fall  to 
pieces  before  it  had  subdued  the  Greecian  Common- 
wealths ;  or  Persia  before  it  had  conquered  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy ;  or  the  Goths  and  Vandals  before  they 
had  subverted  the  Roman  empire  ?  It  is  the  general 
pressure  of  the  north  upon  the  south,  not  the  force  of 
any  single  state,  which  is  the  weight  that  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  that  pressure  will  not  be  lessened,  but  on 
the  contrary  greatly  increased,  if  the  vast  Scythian 
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tribes  should  separate  into  different  empires.  Though 
<Mie  Moscovite  throne  were  to  be  established  at  St 
Petersburgh,  a  second  at  Moscow,  and  a  third  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  general  pressure  of  the  Russian  race, 
npon  the  southern  states  of  Europe  and  Asia,  would 
not  be  diminished.  Still  the  delight  of  a  warmer 
climate,  the  riches  of  a  long  established  civilisa- 
tion, the  fruits  and  wines  of  the  south,  the  women 
of  Italy  or  Circassia,  would  attract  the  brood  of  win- 
ter to  the  regions  of  the  sun.  The  various  tribes  of 
the  German  race,  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  swarms,  the 
Huns  and  the  Ostrogoths,  were  engaged  in  fierce  and 
constant  hostility  with  each  other ;  and  it  was  gene* 
rally  defeat  and  pressure  from  behind  which  impelled 
them  upon  their  southern  neighbours ;  but  that  did 
not  prevent  them  from  bursting  the  barriers  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  overwhelming  the  civili- 
sation,  and  wealth,  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  internal  divisions  only  magnify  the 
strength  of  the  northern  race  by  training  them  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  augmenting  their  military  skill  by 
constant  exercises  against  each  other ;  just  as  the  long 
continued  internal  wars  of  the  European  nations  have 
established  an  irresistible  superiority  of  their  forces 
over  those  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globb.  In  the 
end,  the  weight  of  the  north  thus  matured,  drawn 
forth  and  disciplined,  will  ever  be  turned  to  the  fields 
of  southern  conquest. 

The  moving  power  with  these  vast  bodies  of  men  is 
the  lust  of  conquest,  and  a  passion  for  southern  enjoy- 
ment. Democracy  is  unheeded  or  unknown  amongst 
them;  if  imported  from  foreign  lands  it  languishes 
and  expires  amidst  the  rigours  of  the  climate.     The 
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energy  and  aspirations  of  men,  are  concentrated  on 
conquest ;  a  passion  more  natural,  more  durable, 
more  universal  than  the  democratic  vigour  of  advan- 
ced civilisation.  It  speaks  a  language  intelligible  to 
the  rudest  of  men ;  and  rouses  passions  of  universal 
vehemence.  Great  changes  may  take  place  in  human 
affairs ;  but  the  time  will  never  come  when  northern 
valour  will  not  press  on  southern  wealth ;  or  refined 
corruption  not  require  the  renovating  influence  of  in* 
digent  regeneration. 

This  then  is  the  other  great  moving  power  which 
in  these  days  of  transition  is  changing  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  Rapid  as  is  the  growth  of  the  British  race 
in  America,  it  is  not  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian in  Europe  and  Asia.  Sixty  millions  of  men  now 
furnish  recruits  to  the  Moscovite  standards ;  but  their 
race  doubles  in  every  half  century ;  and  before  the 
year  1900,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  will 
be  ready  to  pour  from  the  frozen  plains  of  Scythia  on  the 
plains  of  central  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  Occasional 
events  may  check  or  for  a  while  turn  aside  the  wave ; 
but  its  ultimate  progress  in  these  directions  is  certain 
and  irresistible.  Before  two  centuries  are  over,  Ma- 
hometism  will  be  banished  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Persia,  and  a  hundred  millions  of  Christians  will 
be  settled  in  the  regions  now  desolated  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Prophet.  Their  advance  is  as  swift,  as 
unceasing  as  that  of  the  British  race  to  the  rocky  belt 
of  Western  America. 

"  There  are,  at  the  present  time,"  says  M.  Tocque- 
ville,  "  two  great  nations  in  the  world,  which  seem  to 
tend  towards  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points :  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and 
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the  Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unno- 
ticed ;  and  whilst  the  attention  of  mankind  was  di* 
rected  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly  assumed  a  most 
prominent  place  amongst  the  nations ;  and  the  world 
learned  their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost 
the  same  time* 

^  All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached 
their  natural  limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  power ;  but  these  are  still  in  the 
act  of  growth,  all  the  others  are  stopped,  or  continue 
to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty ;  these  are  proceed- 
ing with  ease  and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which 
the  human  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American 
straggles  against  the  natural  obstacles  which  oppose 
him ;  the  adversaries  of  the  Russian  are  men :  the 
former  combats  the  wilderness  and  savage  life ;  the 
latter,  civilisation  with  all  its  weapons  and  its  arts : 
the  conquests  of  the  one  are  therefore  gained  by  the 
ploughshare ;  those  of  the  other  by  the  sword.  The 
Anglo-American  relies  upon  personal  interest  to  ac- 
complish his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the  unguid- 
ed  exertions  and  common  sense  of  the  citizens ;  the 
Russian  centres  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single 
arm ; — the  principal  instrument  of  the  former  is  free- 
dom ;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their  starting-point 
in  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same ;  yet 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe."* 

There  is  something  solemn  and  evidently  providen- 
tial in  this  ceaseless  advance  of  the  lords  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  into  the  deserted  regions  of  the  earth. 
The  hand  of  Almighty  Power  is  distinctly  visible,  not 
only  in  the  unbroken  advance  of  both  on  their  respec- 

•  TocqucviUe,  u.  334,  337. 
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tive  elements,  but  ia  the  evideDt  adaptation  oftb 
paesions,  habits,  and  govenimeDt  of  each  to  the  ente 
for  which  they  were  severally  destioed  iu  the  design: 
of  Nature.  Would  Russian  conquest  have  ever  pe* 
pled  the  dark  and  untrodden  forests  of  North  Anw 
rica,  or  the  deserted  Savannahs  of  AiistralasiH^ 
AVould  the  passions  and  the  desires  of  the  north  bsTB 
ever  led  them  into  the  abode  of  the  beaver  and  tllit 
buffalo  ?  Never  ;  for  aught  that  their  passions  couU 
have  done  these  regions  must  have  remained  in  prime! 
val  solitude  and  silence  to  the  end  of  time.  Couli 
Knglish  democracy  ever  have  penetrated  tbehalf-peoi 
pled,  half-desert  regions  of  Asia,  and  Christian  civilii 
sation,  spreading  in  peaceful  activity,  have  supplanted 
the  cresceut  iu  the  original  seats  of  the  human  race? 
Never ;  the  isolated  colonist,  with  his  axe  and  hk 
Bible,  would  havt  been  swept  away  by  the  Mameldg 
or  the  Spahi,  and  civilisation,  iu  its  peaceful  guisQ 
would  have  perished  under  the  squadrons  of  the  Cr» 
cent.  For  auglit  that  democracy  could  have  don 
for  Central  Asia,  it  must  have  remained  the  abode  a 
anarchy  and  misrule  to  the  end  of  human  existenA 
But  peaceful  Christianity,  urged  on  by  democratic  p 
sions,  pierced  the  primeval  solitude  of  the  AmericU 
forests  ;  and  warlike  Christianity,  stimulated  by  nortl 
eru  conquest,  was  fitted  to  subdue  Central  Asia  a 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Bible  and  the  printiug-pre* 
converted  the  wilderness  of  North  America  into  ll 
abode  of  Christian  millions  ;  the  Moscovite  battalioH 
marching  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  subjugatK 
the  already  peopled  regions  of  the  Mussulman  faid 
Not  without  reason  then  did  the  British  navy  and  ll 
Itnssian  army  emerge  triumphant  from  the  desperab 
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trife  of  the  French  Revolution ;  for  on  the  victory 
if  each  depended  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 

Democratic  institutions  will  not,  and  cannot,  exist 
permanently  in  North  America.  The  frightful  anar- 
chy which  has  prevailed  in  the  southern  states,  since 
the  great  interests  dependent  on  slave  emancipation 
were  brought  into  jeopardy — the  irresistible  sway  of 
Jie  majority,  and  the  rapid  tendency  of  that  majority 
jO  deeds  of  atrocity  and  blood — the  increasing  jealousy, 
>n  mercantile  grounds,  of  the  ^northern  and  southern 
totes,  all  demonstrate  that  the  union  cannot  perma- 
lently  hold  together,  and  that  the  innumerable  mil- 
ions  of  the  Anglo-American  race  must  be  divided  in- 
X)  separate  states,  like  the  descendants  of  the  Gothic 
x>nq[uerors  of  Europe.  Out  of  this  second  great  set- 
tlement of  mankind  will  arise  separate  kingdoms,  and 
nterests,  and  passions,  as  out  of  the  first.  But  demo- 
cratic habits  and  desires  will  still  prevail,  and  long 
tfter  necessity  and  the  passions  of  an  advanced  stage 
>f  civilisation  have  established  firm  and  aristocratic 
governments,  founded  on  the  sway  of  property  in  the 
>ld  states,  republican  ambition  and  jealousy  will  not 
sease  to  impel  millions  to  the  great  wave  that  ap- 
proaches the  Rocky  Mountains.  Democratic  ideas 
ivill  not  be  moderated  in  the  New  World,  till  they  have 
performed  their  destined  end,  and  brought  the  Christ- 
ian race  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Arbitrary  institutions  will  not  for  ever  prevail  in 
the  Russian  empire.  As  successive  provinces  and 
kingdoms  are  added  to  their  vast  dominions — as  their 
iway  extends  over  the  regions  of  the  south,  the  abode 
>f  wealth  and  long  established  civilisation,  the  passion 
'or  conquest  will  expire.     Satiety  will  extinguish  this 
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as  it  docs  all  other  desires.  With  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  the  settlement  is  fixed  abodes,  the  longing 
forprotection  from  arbitrary  power  will  spring  up,  and 
the  passion  of  freedom  will  arise  as  it  did  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  modern  Europe.  Free  institutions  will  ul- 
timately appear  in  the  realms  conquered  by  Mosw 
vite  as  they  did  in  those  won  by  Gothic  valour, 
the  passions  and  desires  of  an  earlier  stage  of  existeaiS 
will  long  agitate  the  millions  of  the  Russo-AsiatiC 
race;  and  after  democratic  institutions  have  arisen,  and 
free  institutions  exist  in  its  oldest  provinces,  the  wtn 
of  northern  conquest  will  still  be  pressed  on  by  semi' 
barbarous  hordes  from  its  remoter  dominions.  Fnt* 
dom  will  gradually  arise  out  of  security  and  repose; 
but  the  fever  of  conquest  will  not  be  finally  extin- 
guished till  it  has  performed  its  destined  mission,  and 
the  standards  of  the  Cross  are  brought  down  to  tiit 
Indian  Ocean. 

As  the  antagonist  principles  of  conquest  and  con^ 
sequent  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  consequent 
colonisation,  are  thus  the  great  moving  powers  des* 
tined  to  complete  the  eternal  designs  of  ProvidenM 
for  the  peopling  and  cultivation  of  the  earth;  soil 
is  by  the  influence  of  one  or  both  that  society  in 
every  age  is  governed,  and  the  advance  of  the  species 
rendered,  upon  the  whole,  consistent  with  its  happi- 
ness. Unrestrained  by  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  aristocratic  power, — undirected  by  the  far-seeing 
sagacity  of  aristocratic  foresight, — unsustained  by  tli^ 
tenacity  of  aristocratic  resolution,  democratic  vigour 
would  soon  tear  society  in  pieces,  or  waste  itself  in 
useless  and  pernicious  explosions;  and  from  the  espe- 
rience  of  the  suffering  it  had  induced,  the  stillness  of 
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despotism  would  speedily  be,  as  it  has  so  often  been^ 
induced.  Uninvigorated  by  the  ardour  of  popular 
passion  ;  unmoulded  by  the  vigour  of  popular  desire  ; 
undisciplined  by  the  collision  with  popular  talents ; 
aristocratic  power  would  speedily,  as  it  has  so  often 
done,  degenerate  into  mere  selfish  oppression,  and  the 
energies  of  rising  civilisation  be  arrested  under  the 
weight  of  patrician  power.  As  the  balance  of  the 
physical  world,  both  in  its  greatest  and  its  least  ope- 
rations, is  preserved  by  the  opposing  expansive  powers 
of  central  heat,  and  the  aqueous  deposit  of  super- 
incumbent strata ;  as  the  planets  are  retained  in  their 
orbits  by  the  counteracting  forces  of  gravitation  and 
centriiiigal  force, — so  the  moral  world  is  at  once  invi- 
gorated and  restrained  by  the  antagonist  forces  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  the  opposite  desires  of 
preservation  and  acquisition,  which,  at  once  directing 
the  greatest  and  the  least  operations  of  the  moral 
world,  are  to  be  found  equally  in  the  strife  of  village 
politicians  as  the  contests  of  empires,  or  the  social 
convulsions  of  mankind.  Upon  the  due  equipoise  of 
these  contending  principles,  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  the  species  are  mainly  dependent ;  and  it 
can  never  be  duly  preserved  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod, but  by  the  spread  and  influence  of  that  faith 
which,  coercing  without  extinguishing  the  passions 
of  the  heart,  moderates  their  fervour,  and  renders 
them  the  fountains  of  blessings,  not  the  sources  of 
ruin  to  humanity. 

The  French  Revolution  was  the  greatest  and  the 
most  stupendous  event  of  modern  times ;  it  is  from 
the  throes  consequent  on  its  explosion  that  the  chief  sub- 
aequent  changes  in  human  affairs  have  arisen.    It 
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spruug  up  in  the  spiri  t  of  iiilidelity  ;  it  was  early  steep- 
ed in  crime  ;  it  reactieii  the  unparalleled  height  of  gen^ 
ral  atheism,  and  shool;  all  the  thrones  of  the  world  by 
the  fiery  passions  which  it  awakened.  What  was  the 
final  result  of  this  setoiid  revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  Prince 
of  the  Morning  ?  Was  it  that  a  great  and  durable  im- 
pression on  human  afl'airs  was  made  by  the  infid( 
race?  Was  St  Michael  at  last  chained  by  the  demon' 
No  !  it  was  overruled  by  Almighty  Power ;  on  either 
side  it  found  the  brazen  walls  which  it  could  not  pass; 
it  sunk  in  the  conflict,  and  ceased  to  have  auy  farther 
direct  influence  on  human  affairs.  In  defiance  of  all 
ita  efforts,  the  British  navy  and  the  Russian  arm/ 
rose  invincible  above  its  arms  ;  the  champions  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  and  the  leaders  of  religions 
freedom  in  the  West,  came  forth,  like  giants  refreshed 
with  wine,  from  the  termination  of  the  fight.  The 
infidel  race  which  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
served  only  by  their  efforts  to  increase  the  strength 
of  its  destined  rulers  ;  and  from  amidst  the  ruins  of 
its  power  emerged  the  Ark,  which  was  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  Western,  and  the  invincible 
Host  which  was  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gos- 
pel through  the  Kastern  world. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  powers  thus  let  intfl 
human  affairs,  their  operation  must  have  been  coat* 
paratively  slow,  and  their  influence  inconsiderable,  but 
for  another  circumstance  which  at  the  same  time 
came  into  action.  But  a  survey  of  human  affair! 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  important  changes 
in  the  social  world  are  about  to  take  place,  a  lever  it 
not  long  of  being  supplied  to  work  out  the  pi 
With  the  great  religious  change  of  the  sixteenth 
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tuiy  arose  the  art  of  printing ;  with  the  vast  revolu- 
tions of  the  nineteenth^  an  agent  of  equal  efficacy  was 
provided.     At  the  time  when  the  fleets  of  England 
were  riding  omnipotent  on  the  ocean,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  gigantic  hosts  of  infidel  and  revolu- 
tionary power  were  scattered  by  the  icy  breath  of 
winter,  steam  navigation  was  brought  into  action, 
and  an  agent  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the  uni- 
verse, destined  to  break  through  the  most  formidable 
barriers  of  nature.     In  January  1812,  not  one  steam- 
vessel  existed  in  the  world  ;  now,  on  the  Mississippi 
alone,  there  are  a  hundred  and  sixty.    Vain  hereafter 
are  the  waterless  deserts  of  Persia,  or  the  snowy  ridges 
of  the  Himalaya — vain  the  impenetrable  forests  of 
America,  or  the  deadly  jungles  of  Asia.     Even  the 
death-bestridden  gales  of  the  Niger  must  yield  to  the 
force  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  themselves  emerge  from  the  awful  obscurity  of 
six  thousand  years.     The  great  rivers  of  the  world 
are  now  the  highways  of  civilisation  and  religion. 
The  Russian  battalions  will  securely  commit  them- 
selves to  the  waves  of  the  Euphrates,  and  waft  again 
to  the  plains  of  Shinar  the  blessings  of  regular  govern- 
ment and  a  beneficent  faith  ;  remounting  the  St  Law- 
rence and  the  Missouri,  the  British  emigrants  will 
carry  into  the  solitudes  of  the  far  west  the  Bible,  and 
the  wonders  of  English  geniu^. — Spectators  of,  or 
actors  in,  so  marvellous  a  progress,  let  us  act  as  be- 
comes men  called  to  such  mighty  destinies  iu  human 
affairs ;  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  to  regulated 
Jreedam  alone  that  these  wonders  are  to  be  ascribed ; 
and  contemplate  in  the  degraded  and  impotent  condi- 
tion of  France,  when  placed  beside  these  giants  of  the 
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eartli,  the  natural  and  deserved  result  of  the  revolu- 
tionary passions  and  unbridled  ambitiou  which  extin- 
guish prospects  once  as  fair,  and  destroyed  energies 
once  as  powerful,  as  that  which  now  directs  the  des- 
tinies of  half  the  globe. 

We  may  look  forward,  therefore,  to  the  future  and 
indefinite  increase  of  mankind  without  dismay ;  and 
rest  assured  that,  as  long  as  all  classes  are  protected 
from  oppression,  and  justice  faithfully  administered, 
the  increase  of  the  species  will  bring  about  the  deve* 
lopement  of  the  causes  destined  for  its  regulation.  It 
is  in  vain,  indeed,  to  expect  that  the  time  will  ever  ar- 
rive when  poverty  will  be  unknown,  or  vice  obsolele 
when  charity  will  cease  to  be  required  from  the 
affluent,  or  patience  to  be  called  forth  in  the  prlva' 
tiona  of  the  poor.  But  without  indulging  in  any 
tieipations  of  the  future,  which  are  not  founded  on  the 
experience  of  the  past,  it  may  confidently  be  expect- 
ed, that,  as  mankind  increase  in  numbers,  they  will  ad- 
vance in  prosperity  ;  that  the  laws  of  justice  will  be 
more  generally  established,  from  an  extended  sense  of 
their  expedience  ;  and  that,  with  the  growth  of  the 
species,  the  sum  of  happiness  will  be  augmented,  and 
the  security  for  its  continuance  improved. 

What  Cicero  in  his  usual  strain  of  eloquence  has 
said  of  the  planetary  motions,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  moral  world.     "  Maxlme  vero  sunt  admirabiles 
motus  earum  quinque  stellarum  quae.^*o  vocantur 
errantes;  nihil  enim  errat  quod  in  omni  etemital 
conservat  progressus    et   regressus,   reliquos    mot! 
constantes  et  ratos."*     In  the  uniform  irregularity 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Roman  philosopher  txi 

•   Df  Nal.  Deor  Lib.  ii. 
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e  appearance  of  order  and  design  ;  and  his  words 
€  still  more  important,  if  applied  to  the  correspond* 
g  aberrations  in  the  social  world  ;  to  the  anomalies 
e  observe  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  confu- 
ons  we  lament  in  the  transactions  of  mankind.    Like 
e  planetary  orbs,  nations  have  their  rise,  their  zenith 
id  their  wane ;  like  them,  too,  they  disappear  for  a 
ne  from  our  view ;  but  when  we  apprehend  their 
ter  extinction,  they  appear  again  on  the  firmament 
Heaven,  to  begin  anew  the  career  they  are  destined 
run.     At  the  time  in  which  Cicero  wrote,  the  laws 
lich  regulate  the  heavenly  motions  were  unknown, 
d  at  the  present  time  the  laws  of  the  moral  world 
)  in  some  measure  unknown  also  ;  yet  it  is  our  duty, 
it  was  his  duty,  to  ti'ace  amidst  these  apparent  ir- 
;ularities  the  great  features  and  character  of  design, 
1  to  hope  that  the  same  order  which  has  been  im- 
ied  in  the  material,  may  yet,  in  a  future  age,  be  com- 
tely  developed  in  the  still  more  magnificent  system 
;he  moral  world.     It  was  the  maxim  of  the  Romans 
their  best  days,  never  to  despair  of  the  Republic  ;  it 
luld  be  the  maxim  of  every  good  man  never  to 
pair  of  mankind. 

To  INCREASE  AND  MULTIPLY  was  the  first  com- 
aid  of  God  to  an  infant  world.  It  is  in  vain  that 
nan  wisdom  contrasts  this  precept  with  the  limited 
iut  of  the  globe,  and  deduces  imaginary  dangers 
n  its  literal  fulfilments.  For  the  desert  world  in 
ch  he  was  originally  placed,  such  a  precept  was  in-* 
lensable  ;  and  its  obedience  was  secured  by  the  ac- 
propensities  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  But 
not  less  a  divine  precept  to  do  justice  and  to 
£  MERCY  ;  and  the  last  of  these  commands,  is- 
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tned  ia  n  tBOsn  advaaoad  «g%  tf  didjr  lAeftA^  Ink 
i^Mived  all  poasifaiM^  of  daagar  ftom  the  finL 
coerce  the  incceaee  of  inaidrinilt  where  it  mii^  be  ai^j 
ten^d  with  sufferiiig,  other  iNcfaidiilea  are 
whidh  axe  auoceattvdy  detdoped  aa  the 
of  aodetj^  require  thetr  opentioii;  and  Ane 
dieB  grow  with  the  growth^  ai^  atrei^ftiieii  wbh 
hi^funeai  c£  man.    Boxfed  at  tinea  oader  tiw 
of  humaa  oppreaaioiit  cmdied hy  HmwaSbximg 
maa  infliets  iqpoii  Jm  btethrra^  thqr  are  i 
Uended  with  lAm  (fringe  of  inyrpiFtiiwat,  aad 
with  the  first  dawn  i^  juatioe  or  beaiBfieeattet   AH 
stituticHis  which  do  not  permit  the  derelcqienieDi 
these  principles  involve  in  themselves  the  seeds  of 
their  own  decay  ;  length  of  existence  is  assigned  to 
nations  only  in  proportion  as  they  favour  their  opera- 
tion ;  with  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  and  obedi« 
ence  to  Christian  precept,  they  acquire  greater  influence, 
and  become  the  instruments  of  more  extended  benefi- 
cence. 

To  give  free  scope  to  these  provisions  of  Na- 
ture, no  sacrifices  are  required  of  the  individual ;  no 
exertions  of  mere  hiunan  wisdom  from  the  states^ 
man ;  the  former  is  led  by  his  increasing  desires  to 
modify  his  conduct  according  to  the  interests  of  so-^ 
ciety ;  the  latter,  in  following  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  to  pursue  the  course  best  adapted  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  To  attain  these  beneficent 
objects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  favour  the  growth 
of  industry,  and  establish  the  blessings  of  regu- 
lated freedom  ;  to  assuage  distress  wherever  it  ex* 
ists  ;  to  check  oppression  wherever  it  appears  ;  and, 
disregarding  alike  the  clamour  of  ignorance  or  the 
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tapposed  expedience  of  knowledge,  to  follow  steadily 
that  inward  monitor  which  Nature  has  implanted  in 
erery  human  heart,  and  the  precepts  of  which  are  en- 
tirely in  unison  with  the  injunctions  of  that  Faith, 
which,  by  proclaiming  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind, 
has  laid  the  only  real  foundation  for  social  improve- 
ment or  general  happiness.     By  so  doing  he  will  esta- 
blish public  prosperity  on  the  securest  of  all  founda- 
tions, the  firm  basis  of  individual  welfare,  and  intrust 
the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of  mankind,  not  to 
a  being  who  may  be  influenced  by  worldly  passions  and 
who  may  err,  but  to  One  who  is  above  all  earthly  pas- 
sions, and  never  can  err. 
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Appendix  A,  Chapter  XI.  p.  120. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  calculation  in  the  text  is  founded 
of  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  are  twofold,  and  as  thej 
lead  to  nearly  the  same  result,  little  doubt,  it  is  thought,  can  be 
entertained  of  its  accuracy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  gallons  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion over  all  Scotland  is  .  .  6,6Q0,0(X) 
Present  population,                   •                •                .              .  2^550,000 
Proportion  per  head,  2|  gallons,  or  16  bottles. 

From  the  high  wages  earned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  skilled 
operatives  in  Glasgow,  which  average  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
shillings  per  week,  being  considerably  more  than  double  of  the 
average  earnings  of  labourers  over  all  Scotland,  and  from  the 
well  known  habits  of  intoxication  which  prevail  in  that  city,  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  rural  districts,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  quantity  annually  consumed  over  head 
in  Glasgow  is  at  least  double  what  it  is  over  all  Scotland.  Six 
gallons  a  head,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  average 
of  the  consumption  by  the  population  of  Glasgow,  and,  taking 
each  gallon  as  sold  by  the  retail  price  at  ISs.,  the  account  will 
stand  thus : 


Present  population, 

Total  whisky  consumed,  six  gallons  each, 

Value  of  which  sold  by  retail  at  15s.  a  gallon,  say 


290,000 

1,740,000 

L.  1,300.000 


The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  different  process.    There 
are  within  the  Parliamentary  limits  of  Glasgow  about  8000  shop- 


kccpurs dialing  in  BpiriUi,  of  whicli  nearly  ISOOare  in  llic  rojdtj, 
properly  BO  called,  and  1800  in  tLesuburbs.  The  avenigCK 
of  these  shops  may  be  taken  at  L,  20  each,  which  wiJI  girt 
L.  60,000  11  year  for  the  rent  of  the  apirit-Bhops.  The  a 
proBtsof  the  tenant  of  each  shop  will  probably  be  tnlce  and*  luJf 
the  rent,  which  would  make  the  profits  ofthe  spirit-deal  era  abo 
I,.  150,000  a  year.  Tlie  profits  of  the  retailer,  again,  h 
on  an  average  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales,  so  that  L,210,(M 
a  year  of  profit,  divided  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  won 
imply  sales  to  the  amount  of  five  times  that  sum, 
L.  1,050,000  a-year.  The  medium  between  these  sums 
L.  1,200,000,  being  the  sum  at  which  the  value  of  the  *lii«tj 
consumed  in  Glasgow  is  stated  in  the  text.  To  show  the  taw 
mous  addition  to  human  happiness  and  virtue  wLicb  migbl  I 
made,  if  this  immense  sum  were  better  disposed  of,  the  fulloi 
ing  sketch  is  submitted  of  the  way  in  which  it  might  be  disin- 
buted  ;  and  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  value  of 
whisky  consumed  by  Ihc  working  classes  is  L.  1 ,000,000,  and 
that  two  gallons,  or  .12  bottles  per  head,  is  allowed  to  thenholB 
population,  for  the  reasonable  support  or  exliilaration  of  hunia 
nature,  viz. : 

Value  of  whiskj  annually  consumed  by  working  clwsea,         ,         L.  1,000W 
Two  giUoni  each  to  290,000  pcTwns,  at  lOe.  pctgBllon,  L.  290,000 
AoiDumspont  Inclnthei,  rurniturG,anddoinHtiecumliiru,  210,000 
Drpoaiti  in  uiing-hanks,  -  .  -JDO.OlN) 

LTfe  BHunincp.  .....       200,000 

Morn)  and  religious  cducalion,  .  50,000 

Mcnul  enjnymeDIi,  ai  reoJing.  eiroulaiing  libtnrics,  &c.  let.  iO.OOO 

!.,  ]JXOff» 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  if  the  sum  annually  espfndrf 
on  spirits  were  thus  disposed  of,  the  working  classe.s  in  0 
would,  in  twenty  years,  become  the  most  moral  and  proqwro* 
class  of  society  that  exists  in  the  world,  and  poverty  and  crinrt 
would  be  almost  entirely  banished  from  their  ranks,  instcsdfl 
being,  as  now,  one  of  ihe  most  depraved  and  suffering. 

Note  B,  Chapter  XI.  p.  15. 

The  Houpc  of  Refuge  in  Glasgow,  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
constructed  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  nearly   fifleen  thw- 


id  pounds,  but  only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
Opened  for  the  reception  of  iQinates.  Since  that  period,  how- 
i,«vcr,  it  has  already  produced  the  most  marked  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  juvenile  depravity  in  Glasgow.  The  number  of 
juvenile  male  thieves  within  the  bounds  of  the  Glasgow  police 
bas  diminished  to  the  extent  of  about  a  half,  while  the  juvenile 
female  depredators,  for  whom  there  is  no  similar  institution,  have 
increased  almost  in  the  same  proportion.  But  what  is  still  more 
icmarkablc  is  the  account  which  the  children  admitted  into 
this  asylum  have  given!of  their  previous  habits,  and  those  of 
■Uieir  parents.  These  highly  curious  annals  of  crime  show  in  the 
tlearest  manner  the  fatal  influence  of  the  drinking  of  whisky 
'upoQ  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  ;  for  out  of  234  boys  who 
■W  present  are  in  the  institution,  it  appears  from  their  own  ac- 
■count,  that  the  drunkenness  of  their  parents  stood  thus ; 

Ilaildrunktn  ftibprs,  -  72 

Botli  fiillieis  and  raollicts  dtunknrda,       62 

So  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  nhole  boys  in  the  institution 
have  been  precipitated  into  crime  through  the  habits  of  intoxi- 
iCation  of  one  or  both  of  their  parents.  The  boys  all  state  that, 
^ill  they  were  taken  into  the  House  of  Refuge,  they  lived  two- 
thirds  of  their  lime  in  the  low  public-houses  in  the  centre  of 
lOiasgow,  and  that  their  enjoyments  there,  for  they  were  all  mostly 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  were,  drinking,  smoking,  and  swearing. 
These  boys,  however,  when  admitted  into  the  institution,  and 
taught,  cither  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or  different  useful 
trades,  exhibit  generally  not  only  a  great  degree  of  diligence  and 
indualry,  but,  in  many  instances,  a  most  remarkable  amount  of 
quickness  and  talent  ;  qualities  amply  sufficient  to  show  that, 
when  reformed  by  some  years  of  the  discipline  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment, and  instructed  in  scpante  trades  by  its  tuition,  they 
would  form  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  any  of  the  colonies  of 
the  empire.  Hardly  any  hope  can  be  entertained,  however,  of 
■their  not  relapsing  into  the  paths  of  iniquity,  if,  even  after  a 
If^eat  number  of  years  of  discipline  in  the  institution,  they  a 
permitted  again  lo  get  out  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  asso- 
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c'wte  with  tlieir  old  companioDS.  The  onlj  effectual  wiy  of 
[>reserviDg  to  them  the  habits  which  the;  have  acquired,  and  tht 
industry  which  they  have  learned  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  tiU 
furnish  to  them  the  means  of  emigratlDg  be  sood  as  they  learc 
the  institution  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  and  means  taken  on  die 
other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  place  tbae 
young  men  in  tolerable  situations,  they  would  not  only  beil- 
uost  certain  of  doing  welJ,  but  the  incipient  tLieves  of  Gla^* 
would  be  converted  into  a  perennial  source  of  proepeiity  u  tlit 
New  World. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  a  proof  how  indispenn' 
blc  public  assessment  to  the  maintenance  of  all  great  and  tally 
UBefoI  establbhments,  in  an  advanced  and  complicated  stiteof 
society,  that,  nothwithetanding  the  unbounded  libemlity  of  H* 
Glasgow  merchants,  and  the  readiness  with  which  this  iaiti* 
tution  was  first  set  on  foot  by  their  Eubscriptians,  such  ban 
been  the  demands  upon  them  from  still  more  pressing  objectt 
of  necessity  and  charity,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
maintain  the  necessary  current  expenses  of  this  establishntflit 
The  directors  hare,  in  consequence,  made  a  pressing  apphcr 
tion  to  the  county  of  Lanark,  to  a  consent  on  their  pan  fbc 
an  assessment  being  laid  upon  the  lower  ward  of  the  countyM 
support  its  expenses  ;  and  unless  such  an  assessment  is  impon^ 
it  is  already  distinctly  foreseen  that  this  noble  and  benel 
institution  must  shortly  be  closed. 
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Appemdix  a,  p.  320. 
exfaibitiug  Ilie  Crimes  committed  in  France againat  peraoiu 
iroperty,   4:oiitrasted   ^ith   the  JnBtmctioii    or  the  p«opl« 
igbout  the  eightf-Bix  -departments  in  that  kingdom. 


C«i 

iH^.UCtlOW. 

againM  per- 

•gainw  propcr- 

No.  or  young  mm 

y,     1    «cu»(l 

koowi^    ho,   U, 

out  'of  iiihabi- 

out  of  inh^i. 

oflOOmicribHL 

ie. 

2,199 

4,589 

49 

3,883 

9,049 

S4 

^ge,    '        '. 

6,173 

9,397 

18 

enn^esOrientalea 

6,728 

7,639 

31 

It  Rhin,      . 

7,343 

4,913 

71 

ere. 

7,7)0 

5,990 

27 

■yron, 

8,236 

6,731 

31 

loche. 

9,474 

10,263 

73 

lbs. 

11,560 

5,914 

34 

jeUe, 

12,153 

4,529 

57 

itea  Pyrennfies, 

12,223 

9,797 

53 

Rhin!         . 

12,309 

4,920 

62 

le  et  Oise, 

12,477 

3,679 

56 

•BUlt, 

I2,S14 

10,954 

46 

Ges  Alpes, 

12,935 

7,289 

20 

13,019 

6,241 

40 

■d,         . 

13,113 

7,990 

96 

13,143 

9,572 

29 

ime, 

13,396 

7,759 

42 

icbes  de  Rh6Qe, 

13,409 

5,291 

38 

icluse, 

13,376 

5,731 

37 

le, 

13,945 

1,368 

71 

n  et  Garonne, 

14,790 

8,680 

25 

■e, 

14,795 

4,77+ 

51 

nne, 

15,010 

4,710 

25 

rezB, 

16,262 

12,949 

IS 

pne, 

15,602 

4,930 

63 

le,       . 

15,647 

10,431 

34 

jte  Loire, 

16,170 

18,043 

21 

ite  Vienne, 

16,256 

6,402 

13 

ses  Pyrennfees, 

17,085 

8,533 

47 

r  da  Dome, 

17,256 

12,141 

19 

utes  Alpea, 

17,488 

8,174 

69 

ndo», 

17,577 

4,500 

52 

ides. 

17,687 

6,170 

28 

ret, 

17,722 

5,042 

42 

18,006 

6,510 

47 

itali              .'    - 

18,070 

11,645 

81 

le  Inferieure, 

18,355 

2,906 

43 

11  SeiTeB, 

18,400 

6,863 

41 

ate  Garonne, 

18,642 

-      7,204 

31 

■s, 

18,642 

10,486 

38 

irante  Inferieure, 

18,712 

5,367 

39 
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Ci 

■giinil  per. 

No.  aryniDgM 

DcrtKTMin*. 

•»»«,  1  accused 

>r,  1  •ocu»d 

r^^^wriu^ 

out  of  inhsbi- 

out   of  inlubi 

44 

lanU. 

tmti. 

oflOOinvriM 

Isere.        . 

18,783 

8.326 

29 

45|  Rhone, 

18,793 

4,504 

45 

46)  Vaegea, 

18,635 

9,044 

62 

47|  Indre  et  Loire, 

19,131 

6,909 

S7     1 

48)  Loire  Inferienra, 

19,314 

9,393 

U 

49!  Aube,       . 

19,602 

+,086 

59 

50j  Vendue, 

20,827 

7,566 

S8 

51  Loire  et  Cher, 

21,292 

6,017 

27 

521  Eure  et  Loire, 

21,368 

4,016 

54 

53,  Dordogne, 

21,585 

10,237 

18 

54 

Cher, 

21,934 

10,503 

13 

56 

llle  et  Villaine, 

22,138 

6,524 

S5 

56 

Seine  et  Marne, 

22,201 

5,786 

54 

^^H 

57 

Hante  Satine, 

22.339 

7,770 

59 

5*1 

Lot  et  Garonne, 

22,969 

6,943 

31 

^^^H 

59 

PsB  de  Calais, 

23,101 

4,040 

49 

50 

Morbihan, 

23,3  Ifi 

7,940 

14 

Ql 

Gironde, 

24,096 

7,423 

40 

62 

IVfeuse, 

24,507 

9,190 

74 

63 

Charente, 

24,964 

13,018 

96 

B4 

NicTre, 

25,087 

8.236 

20 

65 

Jura, 

26,221 

6,059 

78 

66 

Aisne, 

26,326 

5,521 

51 

67 

Haute  Marne, 

26,231 

9,539 

7! 

66 

Meartb6, 

26,574 

6,631 

6S 

69 

Nord,       . 

26,740 

6,175 

45 

70 

Altier, 

26,747 

7,925 

18 

71 

Loire,       . 

27,491 

12,665 

89 

72 

OiBe,        .         . 

26,180 

6,659 

&t      ' 

78 

Onie,       . 

28,329 

8,248 

«S 

74 

Maye^ne,          . 

38,331 

9,198 

19 

i 

75 

Cotes  du  Nord, 

28,607 

7,059 

U 

76 

Saone  et  Loire, 

28,391 

10,078 

88 

77 

Aire, 

26,870 

15,890 

37 

78 

Maine  et  Loire, 

29,592 

6,503 

98 

79 

Finialerre, 

29,872 

6,842 

IS 

60 

Manche, 

31,078 

7.424 

48 

81 

Cote  d'Or,       . 

32,256 

9,519 

60 

82 

Indre, 

32,404 

7,624 

17 

88 

Somme, 

33,592 

7,144 

44 

84 

Sartbc, 

33,913 

8,S94 

86 

^^^^^ 

85 

Ardennes, 

35,203 

8,847 

67 

86 

Creuse,      . 

37,014 

20,235 

89 

^^^^  . 
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Pfl&riBE  the  Progress  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  from          ^^^| 

the  yenr  1801  to  1822,  hoth  iiclmire. 

^^H 

Biitith. 

Foreijin. 

^'■^- 

I 

w. 

-shi^- 

Tons. 

Shipi. 

Ton^ 

Ship. 

Tom. 

ih 

4.y87 

922,594 

5,497 

780,155 

10,484 

.702,749 

B. 

7,806 

1,333,005 

3,728 

480,251 

11,534 

,813,256 

13. 

6,264 

i,U5,702 

4,254 

638,104 

10.518 

1,753,806 

^^^M 

M, 

4,865 

904,932 

4,271 

607,299 

9.136 

1,512,231 

15. 

5,167 

953,250 

4,517 

691,883 

9,684 

1,645,133 

^^^^H 

W. 

5,211 

904,367 

3,793 

612,904 

9.004 

1,517,271 

^^^^1 

)7. 

4,087 

680,144 

^^^^1 

18, 

1,926 

283,657 

^^^^1 

)9. 

5,615 

938,675 

4,922 

759,287 

10,537 

1,697,962 

^^^^1 
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5,154 

896,001 

6,876 

1,176,243 

12,030 

2,072,244 

^^^^1 

U. 
12, 

3,216 
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■ 
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■ 
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3,472 

447,6  U 

14,757 

2,115,671 

^^^H 

21. 

10.810 

1,599,274 

3,261 
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14,071 

1,995,530 

^^^1 
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I  showing  the  Prognws,  &c.from  1823  to  1836,both  indu  sir 

^^1 

Britisb. 

Foreign. 

TowL 
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Ship.. 

Tons. 

Ship. 

Ton.. 

Ship.. 

Ton.. 

23, 

11,271 
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4,069 
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15,340 

2,323,855 

24, 

11.733 

1,797.32C 
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13,548 

2,!80,04S 
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^^H 

81. 

14,488 

2.367,321 

6,085 

874,605 
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13,372 

2,185,98( 

4,546 

639.979 
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^^^H 
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13,119 

2,183,814 

5,505 
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13,903 
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5,894 
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14.295 

2,442,734 
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Table  C,  p.  359. 

Vessels  bdooging  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  'Dependenciei 
from  the  year  1803  to  1822  inclusive* 


YCATS. 


1803 
1H04 
1805 
1805 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
♦18U 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


United    Kingdom 

and  Possessions 

in  Europe. 


Ships. 


18,068 
18,870 
19,0«7 
19,315 
19,373 
19,580 
19,88!^ 
90,253 
20,478 
21,550 
21,869 
22,026 
21,775 
22,024 
21,997 
21,969 
£1,652 
21,238 


Tons. 


1.986,076 
2,077,061 
2,092,489 
2,079,914 
2,096,827 
2,130^96 
2,167,221 
2,210,661 
2,247,322 
2,414,170 
2,447,831 
2,504,290 
2,421,354 
2,452,608 
2,451,597 
2,4.S9,029 
2,355,853 
2,315,403 


Colonies. 


Ships. 


2,825 
2,904 
3,024 
2,867 
2,917 
3,066 
3,188 
3,450 
3,628 
2,868 
2,991 
3,775 
3,571 
3,483 
3,485 
3,045 
3,384. 
3,404 


Tons. 


181,787 
191,509 
190,953 
183,800 
184,794 
194,423 
201,247 
215,383 
227,452 
202,795 
203,445 
279,643 
243,632 
221,860 
214,799 
209,564 
204,350 
203,641 


Total. 


Ships. 


20,893 

21,774 

22,051 

22,182 

22,290 

22,646 

23,070 

23,703 

24,106 

24,418 

24,860 

25,801 

25,346 

25,507 

25,482 

25,374 

25,036 

24,642 


Tons. 


2,167,863 
2,268,570 
2,283,442 
2,263,714 
2,281,621 
2,324,819 
2,368,468 
2,426,0U 
2,474,774 
2,616,965 
2,681,276 
2,783,933 
2,664,986 
2,674,468 
2,666,396 
2,648,593 
2,560,203 
2,519,044 


*  The  records  of  1812  and  1813  were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of 
the  Custom- House. 


Table  D,  p.  339. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies 

from  the  year  1823  to  1836. 


Years. 


1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 


United    Kingdom 

and  Possessions 

in  Europe. 


Ships. 


21,042 
21,280 
20,701 
20,986 
19,524 
19,646 
19,110 
19,174 
19,450 
19,664 
19,689 
19,975 


Tons. 


1835,  20,300 

1836,  20,388 


2,302,867 
2,348,314 
2,328,807 
2,411,461 
2,181,139 
2,193,300 
2,199,959 
2,201,592 
2,224,356 
2,261,860 
2,271,301 
2,312,355 
2,360,303 
2,349,749 


Colonics. 


Ships. 


3,500 
3,496 
3,579 
3,657 
3,675 
4,449 
4,343 
4,547 
4,792 
4,771 
4,696 
5,080 
5,211 
5,432 


Tons. 


203,893 
211,273 
214,875 
224,183 
279,362 
324,891 
317,041 
330,227 
357,608 
356,208 
363,276 
403,745 
423,458 
442,897 


Total. 


Ships. 


24,542 
24,776 
24,280 
,21^,625 
123,199 
24,095 
23,453 
23.721 
24,242 
24,435 
24,385 
25,055 
25,511 
i25,820 


Tons. 


2,506,760! 

2,559,587 

2,553,682! 

2,635,644 

2,460,500 

2,518,191 

2,517,000 

2,531,819 

2,581,964 

2,618,068 

2,634,577 

2,716,100 

2,783,761 

2,792,646 


^Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ».  171. 
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Appihdix  E,  p.  860. 
:  showing  the  ftmonnt  of  Shippinf ,  dutingniBhing  Brituh  from  FoidgOt 
loyed  between  Gre&t  Britain  mud  the  onder^mentioued  countriee,  from 


1  to  1839  both  inclosire. 

S«d«. 

s™y. 

Dminuk. 

p„.«l. 

Fmxc          1 

Brillih 

Biltiih 

FcTii4|D 

Tom. 

Tun.. 

Tom. 

23.00.i    a5(W 

3,RW 

61,312 

AAK 

3.969 

7fl,5S0 

37,720 

03,837 

64,178 

ai.7Wl  13.692 

3.377 

87,974 

^.^m 

3,910 

02347 

5e,K0 

01,098 

49,727 

aatltMi 

n.m 

17,015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,202 

86,013 

85,124 

49,578 

17.07'! 

40.09! 

Mli> 

35.272 

6.738 

23,669 

94.«e4 

51,621 

92.650 

52.64* - 

15.9« 

.W.141 

4325 

157,010 

15,158 

50,943 

89.214 

82,752 

78.893 

55J30 

11.82! 

lfi,93( 

5,603 

90,720 

^2.800 

JO.544 

19.060 

20,369 

89,301 

57,171 

:3.9iS 

98,490 

10,825 

52.450 

50,718 

09,184 

24,701 

10,626 

95.771 

17,464 

49,293 

33,753 

99,195 

102.623 

63,302 

25.04I 

9,ge£ 

80,205 

24,576 

53.990 

25,918 

127,86] 

106.548 

59,756 

23,151 

6.459 

84,585 

51,420 

102,758 
83.908 

130,646 

111,779 

4,51s 

I14.ew5 

6.552 

140,532 

97,057 

73,159 

8.331 

25,7fli 

7,20 

62,079 

89.187 

110,793 

63^09 

10.001 

29,4* 

6,8* 

108,753 

103,610 

63.662 

15,351 

118,111 

128.017 

74,383 

12,031 

124,144 

1-40.607 

100,800 

lO-SBJ 

42,431 

1^74 

125.B7J 

2,16 

51,007 

42.667 

174.43E 

]ge33s 

106,352 

7,6a 

42.60! 

1,03! 

88,00< 

5.3,^; 

55,961 

67,6«6 

145,742  ;220,35( 

131,073 

10.42.: 

3S,99 

I.3a< 

110,91^ 

3.46< 

57.554 

86,734 

175.643  273,44* 

171,577 

8,359|49,270|  2,382 

IOfl,228 

5,536 

106,960 

111,470 

229,206  312,183 

I2OO.228 

ilumentary  Paper,  Hay  88, 1840. 
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Table  showing'  the  smonnt  of  Shipping,  distiagniBhing  Britiih 
from  Foreign,  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  16^1  to  1839  both  inclnaive. 


Vfn. 

BrU.h. 

F,«ign.            1 

Sbi[». 

'i'oni. 

Ship.. 

To»^ 

1821, 

103 

28,411 

450 

140,776 

1622, 

138 

37,385 

500 

156,01,4 

1623, 

237 

63,606 

509 

165,699 

1824, 

157 

44,994 

460 

153,475 

1825, 

133 

38,943 

599 

196,863 

1826, 

158 

47,711 

448 

151,766 

1827, 

236 

73,204 

646 

217,535 

1828, 

256 

80,158 

372 

138,174 

1829, 

192 

61,343 

450 

162,327 

1830, 

197 

65,130 

609 

214,166 

1831. 

289 

91,787 

639 

229.869 

1632, 

264 

95,203 

432 

167,359 

1633, 

265 

89,923 

443 

181.874 

1834, 

281 

94,658 

492 

204,529 

1835, 

227 

82,453 

542 

236,993 

1636, 

226 

66,383 

524 

226,463 

1837, 

209 

81,023 

602 

275,813 

1838, 

194 

83,203 

784 

357,467 

1639, 

195 

92,482 

558 

282,005 

—ParJiameatary  Paper,  May  SB,  IBM. 
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APPENDIX. 


AppBNonc  G,  p.  365. 
Table  showing  the  general  results  of  the  Reciprocity  System  on 
the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Non-Reciprocity  Coantries  and  the  British  Colonies. 


I 


o 


1889.  Total  tonnage 
and  exports  to  re- 
ciprocity coantries 

1838.  Do.        Do. 


Britisb. 


Ships.       Tons. 


3,913 


5,042 


Forei^. 


Ships 


1882.  Do. 
1838.  Da 


Do. 
Do. 


2,573 
4,715 


1822.  Do. 


o      1838.  Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


4,421 
6,36-2 


469,726 


714,881 


407, 8A7 
783,359 


786,613 
1,287,157 


2708 


7044 


ious. 


Exports. 


383,921 


990,328 


676 


1599 


82,432 


18,084,013' 


21,270,705 


8,355,854 


217,515  15,101,76^ 


29 


795 


2,823 


10,o26,I3() 
13,68y,2G7 


Parliamentary  Paper,  27th  May  1840. 

For  the  valuable  Returns  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  iiro 
made,  the  British  public  are  indebted  to  the  motions  of  my  iil»l»> 
and  eloquent  friend;  Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  M.  P.  for  Kil 
marnock,  to  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humaiiitv 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  already  so  much  indebted. 


THE  END. 
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